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Art. I. — Apologia Ecclesia Anglicans, Auctore Joanne Juello, 
olim Episcopo Sarisburiensi. Huic nova, editioni accedit 
Epistola celeberrima ad virum nobilem D. Scipionem Patri - 
cium Venetum, de Concilio Tridentino cotiscripta. Cantabrigiae. 
Impensis T. Stevenson, mdcccxxxviii. 

Painful and humiliating, we must ever feel, is the record of that 
angry struggle, which, by whatever grievances provoked, and with 
whatever honesty of intention conducted, has been the means of 
“ dividing against itself” the kingdom which should be united 
against the world. What spectacle to the eye of charity more 
piteous, than that, which the annals of the sixteenth century too 
commonly exhibit, of Christian brethren, heirs of the same grace, 
and partakers of the same hope, “ biting and devouring one 
another;” each striving to outdo his antagonist in vehemence of 
railing and variety of accusation; mutually dealing out such 
frightfully significant words as “ heretic,” “ apostate,” “ idol¬ 
ater,” iS antichrist,” with as little appearance of hesitation or re¬ 
morse as actors in a play; though often, we fear, with a very real 
bitterness of spirit. What a warning for all after-ages to keep 
sentinel against the earliest inroads of corruption and misrule, to 
reflect that, once upon a time, and no very long time ago, the 
Church suffered the seeds of fatal disease to take such deep root 
in her existing constitution, as to entail upon herself the necessity 
of a remedy so desperate, we had almost said, the penalty of a 
judgment so fearful, as the Reformation ! 

We are here, let it be observed, speaking of the Reformation, 
chiefly as it was the means of disturbing the peace, and infringing 
the unity, of the Christian body. And, without at all saying, (as 
would be highly presumptuous) that it could have been avoided, 
or may not be defended, or has not been productive of present 
benefits, or will not, in the end, work, with all else, to the good of 
the Church, still we cannot but esteem it, when viewed in its lead- 
NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. B 
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ing principles, rather than in its incidental effects, and in its com¬ 
mon features, rather than in its local peculiarities, as involving, in 
its circumstances, faf too much of intrinsic evil, to be a legitimate 
subject of triumph; as a blessing, in fact, to the Church, mainly 
in that it was a visitation upon neglect, and so is a call to repen¬ 
tance. Of course union of the whole Church under one visible 
government is abstractedly the most perfect state. We werte so 
united, and now are not. And the history of this great struggle 
for religious independence, whatever it may disclose of crying 
provocation, individual disinterestedness, or partial improvement, 
and to whatever good (quite unforeseen by the movers in it, and 
quite foreign, and even opposite, to their intentions), the event 
may have been providentially overruled, is, in any case, the record 
of the origin and progress of that deplorable schism. No matter 
who began the quarrel, nor at whose door the sin lies. It should 
be but sorry consolation for Christians to know that other Chris¬ 
tians, if so be, are worse than themselves. These 300 years, we 
and Rome have been fighting about the question of precedence in 
the schism; the while we, at least, have too much lost sight of the 
melancholy and startling fact, that we are divided . We have so 
accustomed ourselves to regard the separation as inevitable , that 
we have almost ceased to esteem it an evil, if we have not gone 
the still further length of hailing it as a boon, and glorying in it as 
a privilege. An evil, however, surely, at any rate, it is; a most 
grievous penalty upon sin somewhere ; upon the corruption which 
provoked, or the sacrilege which assailed, or both together; and 
even though we, on our side, could wholly clear ourselves of 
all participation in the guilt, still, if Rome be the Church, and 
we the Church, her sins should be our sorrow, not, as too often 
we fear they have been, our pride. As it is, too many of us 
speak as if we had gained more by the Reformation in freedom, 
than we have lost by it, in disunion. We talk of the “ bless¬ 
ings of emancipation from the Papal yoke,” and use other 
phrases of a like bold and undutiful tenour. Now, to say that 
Rome exacts arbitrary and impracticable terms of submission, 
this is at least intelligible. But let us never speak as if mere 
independence could be a clear gain to Churches, any more 
than to individuals. Let us never plume ourselves upon our 
isolation, and call it independence. Unavoidable under circum¬ 
stances, it may be; still, since Christ came, freedom, except 
from the world , has ever been an evil, rather than a blessing. 
Whether this true freedom, this freedom consistent with the most 
unquestioning obedience where obedience is due, has come to 
us with the Reformation, we will not here discuss. Of course 
we believe that it has not; and that, free though we may still be 
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in theory, we have yet practically lost by the change, even in 
point of freedom. But a “ yoke,” especially a spiritual yoke, is 
of itself no hecessary evil. We trust , of course, that active and 
visible union with the See of Rome is not of the essence of a 
Church; at the same time, we are deeply conscious that, in lack¬ 
ing it, far from asserting a right, we forego a great privilege. 
Rome has imperishable claims upon Our gratitude, and, were it 
so ordered, upon our deference. She is our (< elder sister” in 
the Faith; nay, she is our Mother; to whom, by the grace of 
God, we owe it that we are what we are ; for her sins and for 
our own, we are estranged from her in presence, not in heart; 
may we never be provoked to forget her, or cease to love her, 
even though she frown upon us, and to desire, “ if it were pos¬ 
sible,” to be at one with her! The Catholic Church has a “ great 
and large work” in hand; a greater and a larger, than she knows 
how to accomplish with her workmen “ separated upon the wall, 
one far from another.” 

This train of thought, more or less melancholy, has been 
awakened in our minds by an examination of some of the writings 
of Bishop Jewel. We can hardly open the volume of this au¬ 
thor’s works, without being plunged at once into the very thickest 
part of that heart-rending conflict, about which we began. Alas 
for the Church, which, by the pressure of whatever circumstances, 
is forced upon one continuous strain of invective and apology! 
Alas for Zion, when her children (to use an illustration not our 
own) must work at her walls, with a weapon continually in their 
hands ! The very titles of Bishop Jewel’s works are enough 
to frighten the reader, who is in search of edification. We have 
an “ Apology,” and a “ Defence of an Apologya “ Challenge,” 
and a “ Vindication of a Challengea u Preface in answer to a 
Detection of foul Errors,” a “Protest against a Return of Un¬ 
truths.” And even w 7 orks of a more promising exterior, such as 
“ Sermons” and “ Commentaries,” are of a no less inflammatory 
substance. It was once observed, in the pages of this Review, 
concerning certain writers, that, whatever they touch, turns, in 
their hands, to Evidence. Certainly it may be said of Bishop 
Jewel, that whatever he touches, turns to controversy. His 
works are like nouns defective in all cases, but the accusative. 
This is really no exaggeration. Nothing is more remarkable in 
the theology of the Reforming age (to speak generally), than 
the deficiency of all writings of a devotional, or even a practi¬ 
cal, cast. Did one not know, that many of the divines of that 
period were serious earnest-minded men, an ill-natured person 
might almost suspect that, as their sermons were certainly phi¬ 
lippics, so their very prayers were anathemas. Let us hope 
b 2 
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better things; and that, had the private devotions of these sturdy 
champions of the Reformed doctrine come down to us, they 
would be found, like the meditations of holy Bishop Andrewes, 
himself a controversialist in the same line, to breathe many a 
secret prayer for the purification of that branch of the Church 
Catholic, which they felt themselves constrained to charge with 
corruption of the Faith; and for the supply of deficiencies in that, 
which they were labouring, as in duty bound, to defend.* 

Our difference, however, with Bishop Jewel does not turn upon 
the fact of his having been a controversialist; this is a painful 
necessity, which unavoidable circumstances may force upon the 
most peaceable of Christians. We may think, indeed, that he 
is controversial out of season; and appears, if we may so say, to 
be out of his element, when he is out of the fire. We may think 
that, in the conduct of his argument with his principal adversary, 
he not rarely transgresses (if his language be a criterion of 
his feelings) the bounds prescribed by Christian love and for¬ 
bearance ; and that he speaks throughout, more like a pleader 
bent, at all hazards, upon making out his case, than a divine, 
earnestly, yet calmly, contending for the Faith. All this we cer¬ 
tainly do think; while, at the same time, fully disposed to make 
allowances for him on the score, as well of the very trying situ¬ 
ation in which he and his brethren were placed, as of the coarse¬ 
ness of the age in which his lot was cast. And assuredly, as far 
as language goes, he is even mild in comparison with his Roman 
antagonist. 

But, still more distasteful to every Catholic heart than th emode 
in which the English controversialists of the sixteenth century con¬ 
ducted the argument with Rome, must be the substance, and, 
above all, the tone, of their teaching. We are at present con¬ 
cerned only with Bishop Jewel, whom we cannot but regard as a 
very unexceptionable specimen of an English Reformer. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. the movement against Rome (considered as a 
matter of doctrine) can hardly be said to have fairly begun. In the 
reign following, almost all would agree, that it was forced into a 
sort of unnatural forwardness, which cannot justly be considered 
as a fair representation of its distinctive character. But we have 

* Bishop Andrewes prays in the following words (Preces Privatse Quotidianae): 

Pro Ecclesiti Catholidl ut \ Sge^. 

S liberetur. 

Oriental! ut { ■, 

l adunetur. 

Occidental*! ut ^ pacific^agat. 

Britannica ut 
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all heard it said, and most of us feel deeply the truth of the saying, 
that the spirit of change, which, towards the end of Edward’s 
reign, had begun (through the influence especially of the conti¬ 
nental Protestants then in England) to make advances which 
threatened the very existence of the English Church in its gene¬ 
rally acknowledged character as a moderator between extremes, re¬ 
ceived a providential check in the accession of Mary to the throne. 
Now, Bishop Jewel, though born in the reign of Henry VIII., 
flourished in that of Elizabeth. It cannot, then, be said, on the 
one hand, that he lived too early in the day to have got him¬ 
self clear of the prejudices of the ** old superstition/ 7 or so near 
it as to have imbibed the influence of its seductions; nor, on the 
other, that, in the ardour of undisciplined innovation, he was 
betrayed into excesses which his cooler judgment would have dis¬ 
approved. His opinions upon the pending question between 
Protestants and Catholics, whatever they may have been, were 
formed, or at least might have been formed, during a period of 
leisure, and out of the materials of an ample experience. How 
he had employed that leisure, and what use he had made of that 
experience, the sequel will show. At the same time, if Bishop 
Jewel, with these advantages towards an impartial judgment of 
the matter at issue, be not a fair representative of what is called 
the " distinctive principle of the Anglican Reformation/ 7 we 
know not where such a representative is to be found. Where, but 
in the time of Elizabeth, shall we look for specimens of the re¬ 
formed theology in its settled and average shape; neither imper¬ 
fectly developed, as at the beginning, nor unnaturally forced, as 
at the end, of Edward’s reign; and to what single divine may we 
so properly turn for an exposition of those peculiar views, as to 
the most learned, laborious, and esteemed prelate of that age of 
England’s glory? 

And, judging from the very remarkable unanimity with which 
persons of various shades of opinion have ever concurred in 
appealing to Bishop Jewel, as a witness of the Anglican Re¬ 
formation, we anticipate no demurrers to this selection. In his 
own time, Jewel seems to have been eminently successful in me¬ 
diating between the extremes, towards which the Church of 
England, at that period, tended alternately to oscillate. High in 
the confidence of a moderate Primate, he contrived, and that, as 
far as we can make out, much rather from force of circum¬ 
stances than through any formal compromise of principle, to 
stand well, at once, with a Queen disposed, in some respects, to¬ 
wards the ancient Religion, and with the ultra party among the 
Reformers. Curiously enough, considering his own unquestion¬ 
able predilection for a yet simpler ritual than he was called upon 
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to administer, this latter was the party with which he eventually 
split. Still, of the estimation in which he was held, as well after 
his death, as during his life, by the extreme Protestants both at 
home and abroad, there cannot, we conceive, be any reasonable 
doubt. It is more necessary, and more to our present purpose, 
to show that he was a representative of the moderate principle of 
the Church of England. And this we take to be sufficiently 
proved by his forbearance, in practice, towards what was consi¬ 
dered the Queen's Popish extravagance ; by his good understand¬ 
ing with so discreet a prelate as Archbishop Parker; and by his 
quiet assumption, and, in the end, his strenuous defence, of the 
vestments, against which, as we shall see, in his letters to his 
friends in Switzerland, he declaimed throughout with all the vehe¬ 
mence of a confirmed Puritan. 

The reception with which Bishop Jewel met among persons 
of all parties in his own day, has been, very naturally, an earnest 
of the view taken of him in later times. In his history, as well as 
in his writings, there is what lawyers would call a case” for all 
sides; except, as we must be permitted to think, for the truly 
Catholic. The high churchman dwells with satisfaction upon 
the various passages in his Apology and its concomitants, in 
which he appeals from the decisions of Rome to the judgment of 
Ecclesiastical Antiquity, and thus hails him, so far with good rea¬ 
son, as a witness against the celebrated canon of Protestantism. 
The low churchman, who has no sort of objection to the judg¬ 
ment of Antiquity, when it is believed to favour the Protestant 
side, takes full and legitimate advantage of the undoubted fact, 
that Bishop Jewel contrives, with the help of the Fathers, to re¬ 
duce to atoms nearly the whole stately and well-proportioned 
fabric of Catholicism. The friends of “ decency and order” look 
with complacency upon the good bishop's persevering, though 
withal reluctant, use of the surplice; while the admirers of Geneva 
quote passage upon passage out of his private letters (of course 
the most trustworthy record of his real sentiments) to prove that, 
had it not been for the Queen, of whose superstitious propensities 
he speaks in no measured terms, he would have headed a war 
of extermination against every shred of Popery; and, imprimis, 
against those relics of the old system, such as altars, chalices, and 
vestments, which he and his continental advisers considered (and, 
as we shall attempt to show, not without reason) to be appen¬ 
dages of the Mass. Meanwhile, since extreme parties commend 
him ; one side, because he was one thing, the other, because an¬ 
other ; of course moderate men hail the omen, and claim him as 
their own, because he was neither altogether this, nor altogether 
that. And then all these separate and dissonant voices together, 
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high-church and low-church, friends of order and friends of dis¬ 
order, conformists and non-conformists, Anglicans and dissenters, 
coincide in the praises of this popular divine, as an uncompro¬ 
mising enemy to Rome.” 

Such we apprehend to be the secret of those golden opinions 
which Bishop Jewel has won from all sorts of religionists. Shall 
we be excused, if we suggest in limine , that there is something 
suspicious in the favour of so motley a multitude of allies? 

There does not seem, as we have said, sufficient warrant for sup¬ 
posing that Jewel had recourse to any unworthy arts of concilia¬ 
tion. His popularity with persons of so different a stamp seems to 
have been chiefly owing to circumstances over which he had little or 
no control. We do not mean to say, that we feel quite easy about 
his behaviour in the matter of the vestments, which he seems, as 
far as we can make out, to have continued, on mere grounds of 
expediency, to use, after having expressed, in private communica¬ 
tions with his friends in Switzerland, something very like a con¬ 
scientious objection to them in point of principle. And assuredly 
also, to our mind, there is something not a little like unfairness, 
not to say dishonesty, in the conduct of parts of his argument (in 
the “ Defence”) with Harding. However, as respects the latter 
question, the rule of right and wrong in controversy, as in other 
eristic arts, is, we suppose, a good deal complicated by profes¬ 
sional bye-laws; at all events, no one who is conscious of the 
temptation which argument presents, even apart from the heat 
of debate, to skilful appliances and rhetorical expedients, should 
be hard upon a professed controversialist, especially when acting 
under extraordinary provocation, and on a popular side. And we 
are of course no judges, at this time of day, of the extent to 
which absurd stories against Rome (like the whole history of Pope 
Joan, and portions of the history of more real personages, such as 
Hildebrand and others) may have been once received. 

We shall now endeavour to lay before our readers somewhat 
of a more detailed account of Bishop Jewel. Our object is, less 
to review his works, than to give some idea of his theological 
character, as illustrated by the circumstances of his life, and by 
his private letters, as well as by his more controversial publica¬ 
tions. His life, as our readers are aware, has been ably and 
eloquently written by Mr. Le Bas; but as this work has been 
already reviewed in the British Critic ,* we feel ourselves pre¬ 
cluded by a professional etiquette, from giving it the prominence 
which it would otherwise demand; though we shall still venture 
to avail ourselves, in places, of the valuable assistance which it 
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furnishes towards the illustration of our subject. As to Bishop 
Jewel himself, we make no apology for bringing him once more 
before our readers; partly, because the subject of his life and 
writings was by no means exhausted in the former notice of 
them ; and still more, because in a work which has recently 
excited a great deal of attention, and to which we shall pre¬ 
sently recur (we need hardly mention Mr. Froude’s Remains), 
his name is repeatedly mentioned in terms which have occasioned 
a good deal of surprise, and even indignation. Our present 
object, we do not deny, is to justify the substance of those dis¬ 
paraging remarks. After all that has been said, it seems fairest, 
both to Bishop Jewel himself, and to those who have reflected 
on him, to bring forward explicitly, and so put in the way of 
refutation (if refutation be possible) the probable grounds of cer¬ 
tain statements, which seem, at first sight, rather the offspring 
of an instinctive dislike, than the result of a careful inquiry. We 
will but add that, as our purpose is to give a fair account of 
the life of Bishop Jewel, especially as it bears upon the ques¬ 
tion of his authority as a divine, we must crave indulgence for 
the repetition of parts of the former review. 

The edition of the “ Apology,” which we have named at the 
head of this article, is a mere reprint, without additions; and does 
not possess, in any great degree, the merit to which it may be 
supposed to lay especial claim, of typographical accuracy. It 
contains, besides the “ Apology,” the letter of Bishop Jewel to 
the Venetian Nobleman “ on the Council of Trent/’ and is pre¬ 
faced by Peter Martyr’s letter to Jewel upon the ** Apology.” 
For the " Defence,” we have had recourse to the ordinary folio 
edition of Bishop Jewel’s works, published in l6l 1. We believe 
that the University of Oxford is on the eve of printing, under the 
superintendence of a deeply respected editor, the collected writ¬ 
ings of this author. What is our own opinion of the amount of 
service which the English Reformers, and Bishop Jewel among 
the rest, have rendered to the cause of Christian Truth, may 
be gathered from parts of the present article. Certainly, we do 
not feel that, to whatever blessings they may have been indirectly 
and unintentionally instrumental, we “ owe ” them, as indivi¬ 
duals, any iS subscription.” Still, however, we are desirous, as 
things are, that their works should be as widely circulated as 
possible; and, of course, glad when the editorship of them falls 
into able and cautious hands. We really believe, that it is only 
because the writings of that period are so imperfectly known, that 
they are so generally admired. And, again, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected, that their hold upon the minds of Churchmen would be 
loosened, until Catholic principles came to be better and better 
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understood. Nor, again, that persons to whose judgment those 
principles might recommend themselves, would very speedily 
resign the hope of reconciling with them the views of the English 
Reformers, to whom, from their childhood, they had been accus¬ 
tomed to look up. It could not have been expected; ought it even 
to have been desired ? They are the purest feelings of the highest 
minds, to which these writers have hitherto been chiefly indebted 
for their remarkable reputation; dutifulness, reverence, faith; 
and it is not until religious men begin to feel that they are 
bound to sacrifice the English Reformers upon the very grounds 
upon which they have hitherto maintained them, that any right- 
minded person could expect, or even wish, them to withdraw 
their confidence from the quarter in which they have hitherto 
unsuspiciously reposed it. What Catholic can desire to ob¬ 
struct, or disturb, this current of deep filial devotion, however 
he may lament its bearing, before he shall have succeeded in 
pointing out a channel in which it may more safely flow ? On 
the whole, then, we are glad to see the sentiments of these cele¬ 
brated authors, which have hitherto been comparatively hidden in 
the seclusion of ponderous folios, and doled out under the ft lux 
maligna” of black-letter, now made public through the.medium of 
the portable volumes of the Oxford University Press, and its most 
lucid and exact of types. At the same time, let us not be under¬ 
stood as in any way compromising the University of Oxford, or 
any other body of men, when we speak of the works of the 
English Reformers in the light rather of literary curiosities, than 
of valuable contributions to our theology. Many respected in¬ 
dividuals, we are well aware, regard them in this latter point of 
view. Well; they are what they are, whatever this or that per¬ 
son may think of them. And so let us leave them to the “ judg¬ 
ment of a discerning public.” And now for Bishop Jewel. 

He was born in 1522, at Buden in Devonshire, and educated 
principally at Barnstaple. Pleasant traits are recorded by his 
biographers, in proof of his affection towards his mother, and his 
veneration for his schoolmaster. At the age of thirteen, after the 
custom of the time, he was removed to the university, and ad¬ 
mitted of Merton College, where he pursued his studies under 
the auspices of Mr. John Parkhurst, then a Fellow of the college, 
afterwards Rector of Cleve in Gloucestershire, and finally Bishop 
of Norwich, in the reign of Elizabeth. From this gentleman he 
first imbibed the principles of the Reformation, which then, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., were far from being commonly re¬ 
cognized. The marks which he displayed in his intercourse 
with Parkhurst, of shrewdness and industry, drew from his pre¬ 
ceptor the exclamation, which in those days would readily be 
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taken up as prophetic, “ Surely Paul’s Cross will one day ring 
of this boy.” And so it did. 

He is represented on all hands, as given in his youth to hard 
study; and these laborious habits he retained to the close of his 
earthly life, which happened, probably from over-exertion, so 
early as his forty-ninth year. What is still pleasanter to hear 
than that he was studious is, that he lived a life of irreproachable 
purity. This testimony even his enemies, and he is said to have 
had many of them, never attempted to invalidate; on the con¬ 
trary, we read that the dean of his college, one John Moren, <e a 
learned Grecian, but a man of a light and festive humour,” who 
was an opponent of the Protestant movement, used to say to him, 
“ I should love thee. Jewel, if thou wert not a Zuinglian ; thou 
art an heretic in thy faith, but certainly thou art an angel in thy 
life. Truly thou art an honest man,—but thou art a Lutheran.” 

In 1546, after the accession of Edward, we find him received 
as a “ decided and open friend of the Protestant cause.” As 
such, he was assigned a stipend out of a fund collected, among 
the nobility and others, in London, “ for the benefit of poor in¬ 
digent scholars, professing the doctrines of the Reformation.” 
He was also chosen to deliver to the Oxonians an address “ on 
the principles of the Reformed faith,” which has been preserved. 

When Peter Martyr was appointed divinity professor at Oxford, 
Jewel became “ one of his most constant and attentive hearers; 
and the result was, a close and confidential intimacy between 
them, which was never afterwards interrupted, and which was 
one of the proudest and happiest circumstances of Jewel’s life.” 
(We are here quoting the words of Mr. Le Bas.) He afterwards 
accepted the small living of Sunningwell, near Oxford, to which 
place he went on foot every other Sunday, and this too in spite 
of a “ lameness which made such jouruies very laborious and 
painful.” At the same time he filled various important offices in 
his college, which at this time was that of Corpus Christi. 

We now come to a less pleasant chapter in Jewel’s history. 
Upon the accession of Mary, in 1553, he was expelled from his 
college, as an attendant upon the lectures of Peter Martyr, and 
a preacher of heresy. It was also objected to him, that his ordi¬ 
nation had been uncanonical, and that he had refused to be 
present at Mass. He accordingly took leave of his college, but 
not of the university. Very unfortunately for his reputation, he 
had not apparently resolution enough to withdraw himself from 
the scene of danger; and, shortly afterwards, encountered a trial 
of his principles, to which he was unequal. Whether the Reformed 
opinions kept their ground for awhile in the university, or whether 
Jewel relaxed in his adherence to them, or was, at least, consi- 
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dered by the other party as a hopeful subject, does not appear; 
but certain it is, that, at the beginning of Mary’s reign, we find 
him Public Orator of the university, and employed, in that capa¬ 
city, to prepare an address of congratulation to the new' Queen. 
All this is, we think, quite conceivable, without necessarily sup¬ 
posing a dereliction of duty on the part of Jewel himself. Mary 
was cautious, at the beginning of her reign, in declaring her 
principles; and, so long as there was a doubt to lay hold of, 
the Reformers would be naturally averse from taking them for 
granted. There was also, of course, a duty towards the new' 
Queen, as such. No one, who puts himself into the situation of 
a warm-hearted young man, of whatever party, under such cir¬ 
cumstances as those in which Jew r el was placed, at the time when 
this office of congratulating the Queen w ? as proposed to him, will 
be apt to take a harsh view of his conduct in accepting it. The 
address itself, too, (which is extant,) confirms this favourable judg¬ 
ment. It is guarded without compromise, and sanguine with¬ 
out precipitation, or disrespect. At the same time, it cannot be 
forgotten, that Jew'el was, at this period, on the very eve of a 
formal and wilful, although forced, renunciation of his opinions ; 
and it is not surprising that persons, connecting his behaviour 
about the address with subsequent occurrences, should incline to 
suppose that his principles had been, for some little time before 
his fall, in process of relaxation. 

Bishop Jewel’s biographers mention a curious incident in con¬ 
nexion with this part of his history. We shall recount it in the 
words of Mr. Le Bas, who speaks after Humphrey. Jewel was 
bound to submit the address of congratulation on the new reign 
to Dr. Tresham, the Vice Chancellor, “ a most inveterate Papist.” 

“ He accordingly waited upon the dignitary for that purpose; and was 
actually reading the letter to him, when, in the midst of his recitation, 
the great bell of Christ Church suddenly began to toll for the celebration 
of Mass. This bell, it must be observed, Tresham had recently caused 
to be new hung, and to be superstitiously christened by the name of 
Mary. And no sooner did the sound reach his ears, than the orator and 
his harangue, and the queen herself, were all forgotten. He burst out 
into the childish and almost doting exclamation, ‘O delicate and delight¬ 
ful harmony!’ ‘ O lovely Mary, how musical is her voice! How 
strangely does she enchant my ears !’ Of course not a syllable more of 
Jewel’s composition could be heard. He was compelled to retire with 
the mortifying reflection, that his rhetoric had been silenced by a sound 
which seemed to ring the knell of all his own bright anticipations.”* 

Were w'e criticizing Mr. Le Bas’s book (as we are not), w r e should 
demur to certain phrases in the above extract, in which, however, 

* Le Bas’s Life of Jewel, p. 27. 
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we regard Mr. Le Bas as using Humphrey’s words, rather than his 
own. As it is, we will only observe, that the practice of naming 
inanimate objects with particular accompaniments of solemnity, is 
not peculiar to Roman Catholic countries. In Protestant Eng¬ 
land, there is a well-known custom profanely called the “christen¬ 
ing of a ship,” to which the “ Record” has recently drawn the 
especial attention of the writers of “ Tracts for the Times.” In 
the silence of those writers, we will take upon ourselves to say, 
that we consider this practice extremely disgraceful to us; and 
presenting, we will add, a very humiliating contrast to a similar 
practice which prevails elsewhere. In countries under the influ¬ 
ence of the Pope, the office of naming the vessel at a launch, which 
among us is discharged by the i( admiral’s beautiful daughter,” is 
assigned to the Priest, who, instead of “ flinging a bottle of 
wine” into the ship, in the true Protestant fashion, purifies it 
with solemn lustrations, and commits it to the perilous element 
with prayer for the divine blessing. We must say, that neither 
in this ceremony, so conducted, nor in that of blessing bells, and 
other appurtenances of the Sanctuary, does there appear to us 
anything per sc superstitious; though, of course, pious acts may 
be performed in a superstitious way. It certainly looks more like 
“ doing all to the divine glory,” to consecrate even indifferent 
things to the service of the Giver, than, through fear of super¬ 
stition, to subject even holy things to irreverent usage. On 
which side lies our chief danger; on that of excess, or deficiency, 
in religiousness? By the way, talking of bells, how sadly they 
are desecrated in modern times! Instead of being confined to 
their original uses of calling people to church, warning them of 
their end, or notifying the recurrence of the joyful seasons of the 
Christian year, they are commonly pressed into all sorts of ser¬ 
vices of this world—elections, public dinners, horse races, and 
the like.* It is a fact, which we thus make generally known, 
that when the horse of a certain nobleman, who owns large pro¬ 
perty in one of our cities, was successful, some years ago, m 
“ winning the Derby,” the gratifying intelligence was announced 
to the said city (reader, prepare yourself) by the bells of the 
cathedral! Now it might tend to obviate such discreditable 
occurrences, were bells consecrated by names like Mary (for our 
own parts we prefer “ Mary” to “Tom”), and Christians taught 
to reverence, at least, the appendages of a church. 

We are writing as thoughts arise, and in an unmethodical sort 
of way. To return to Bishop Jewel. It could not fail, but that 

* The offices of the bell were formerly described in these lines— 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 

Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro. 
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his continuance in Oxford at so critical a conjuncture, would of 
itself expose him to the suspicion of lukewarmness in the Protes¬ 
tant cause, even if it were no proof of it; and there were persons 
around him, who wanted neither the inclination, nor the tact, to 
take advantage of the opportunity which he was so imprudent as 
to allow them. One eye especially was upon him, that of the 
notorious Marshal, Dean of Christ Church; a man who, as histo¬ 
rians represent him, was a zealous Protestant under Edward, a 
sanguinary Catholic under Mary, and completed his miserable 
career of tergiversation by signing the Thirty-nine Articles in the 
reign of Elizabeth! This unprincipled person is said to have 
been at the bottom of the attempt upon poor Jewel’s firmness. 
He, meanwhile, though apparently alive to his danger, had not 
strength of mind to move out of the reach of it. Full of perplex¬ 
ity, he set off on foot, and in the midst of winter, to consult his 
old friend, Parkhurst, then, as he supposed, at his living of Cleve, 
in Gloucestershire. “ He that deliberates is lost;” and so it was 
with poor Jewel. Parkhurst, more prudent than himself, had left 
Cleve, and was already in concealment; and Jewel, full of dis¬ 
appointment and vexation, returned to Oxford. It was at this 
favourable moment, that the Roman party, at the suggestion, it is 
said, of the forementioned Marshal, presented to him for signa¬ 
ture a set of articles, involving a complete and unequivocal renun¬ 
ciation of the heresies of Protestantism, accompanied by a threat 
of condign punishment in case of refusal. The event shall be 
recounted in the words of Mr. Le Bas: 

“ Instant compliance, or the certainty of an agonizing death, was the 
only alternative before him j and flesh and spirit sank under the trial. 
He took the pen in his hand, and with an air of levity, which must sadly 
have belied the heaviness of his heart, he said, ‘ What! have you a mind 
to see how well I can write V He then hastily set his name to the 
paper, and thus wrote himself an apostate.”*' 

May we venture, without offence, to except against the word 
“ apostate” (not peculiar to Mr. Le Bas) as appearing to imply a 
view of the subject in which we cannot conscientiously acquiesce ? 
Too certain is it, that Bishop Jewel renounced, in this instance, 
his professed principles through the fear of man; and this is, in it¬ 
self, deplorable enough, whether he were a gainer, or a loser, by 
the exchange. Of course, if the other Reformers were Martyrs, 
then Jewel was an Apostate; but, without going into the question* 
whether Roman Catholicism is not at least better than such Pro¬ 
testantism as Bishop Jewel’s, it seems, at any rate, a good deal 
to say, that what Ridley and Latimer maintained to the last, and 


* Le Bas’ Life, p. 31. 



what Jewel temporarily gave up, was the Truth, xotr s^o^v; 
which is of course apparently implied in the terms “ Martyrdom,” 
“ Apostacy,” though this grave implication is not always remem¬ 
bered in the popular use of these very solemn words. It really 
seems, however, of great importance to bear in mind, that “ Mar¬ 
tyrdom” involves not mere sincerity in the subject witnessing , but 
truth, “the” (one) “ Truth,” in the object witnessed ; and “Apos- 
tacy,” not mere renunciation of any principle, but renunciation 
of the Faith . It borders upon the profane to talk of “ political 
apostacy,” for instance; for this were to intimate that there is 
immutable truth in the mere politics of this world. With a like 
w ? ant of due consideration, persons sometimes speak of mar¬ 
tyrdom, as if nothing were of its essence but suffering ; i. e. 
“ martyrs to the gout, &c.” # Well; what we say is, that, to 
call the earlier Reformers, Martyrs, is to beg the question, 
which of course Protestants do not consider a question; but 
which no one pretending to the name of Catholic can for a 
moment think of conceding to them, viz. whether that, for which 
these persons suffered, were “ the Truth.” 

Bishop Jewel, however, was no Martyr in any sense of the 
word; he suffered in no way that can be called suffering, for any 
thing, right or w'rong. He was a staunch Protestant, when Pro¬ 
testantism was in vogue (let us be understood merely as stating 
facts, not as imputing motives); in time of trial, away went his Pro¬ 
testantism all in a moment; among kindred spirits, and in calmer 
times, he was again a Protestant; and he died Bishop of Salisbury* 
Now', little as w 7 e sympathize even with the Marian Reformers; 
little as we like their doctrine, and so could concede to them the 
glorious and sacred designation of Martyr; we cannot, for a mo¬ 
ment, consent to put Bishop Jewel, much as there w ? as in him 
to respect, upon a level even with them. In a world like this, 
there is something not a little pleasant in the thought of a person 
adhering to any principle, “ through evil report and good report,” 
and still more, laying down his life for it. In these mawkish and 
simpering days, these days of conciliatory tactics and well-rounded 
periods, one gets more and more to admire what somebody has 
called, though not perhaps altogether in the sense we intend, “ a 
good hater;” a good downright self-denying hater, (not of per¬ 
sons , but) of principles; deeply satisfied as we are, that they w 7 ho 
hate nothing, love nothing; and that among the least really kind, 
really forbearing, really delicate minded people in the world, are 
those who like every thing and every body. And therefore we 
had rather see a person zealous “ unto death” for Protestantism, 

* We may here likewise advert to the title of a recent publication, “ Martyrs of 
Science,” meaning “ persons who have suffered in the cause of physical truth.” 
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than for nothing. But then, it makes the whole difference, whether 
or hot a man is prepared to go to the stake for his profession; 
under shch circumstances, we can forgive many an exaggeration, 
and many a personality; but such indulgence does not of course 
extend to failings (whether against persons or systems) prose¬ 
cuted in sectirity; as, for instance, by the preacher in his indis¬ 
putable ascendancy, or the reviewer under the editorial shelter. 

And for this reason, we make a difference between Jewel and the 
earlier Reformers, in favour of the latter, which, however, is very 
far indeed from putting even them upon a level with the ancient 
Martyrs of the Church. Going to the stake, and acts of that kind, 
give a person a right to talk strongly, and so furnish an excuse 
for talking intemperately, which nothing indeed can make right, 
but something may make less wrong. What displeases us, we 
must say, in Bishop Jewel is, his reckless way of speaking about 
a system which he was once drawn, by the fear of pain, into pro¬ 
fessing. We can make every allowance for the circumstances 
under which he recanted; his recantation, old Aristotle would 
have said, was an action of a mixed character; he acted, sxoov 
ctExovriye Supw; but he could have done otherwise had he so 
pleased, therefore he was a voluntary, and therefore a responsible, 
agent; and this, no matter how strong the temptation under which 
he acted; since temptation, as even Aristotle saw, is npt constraint. 
We may seem very severe; but it certainly appears to us, that a 
Monastery, or something very like it, is the fittest place for a per¬ 
son, whbj with Bishop Jewel's opinion of the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church, is betrayed into such an act as that of subscrib¬ 
ing it. We do not think such a person the least in the world 
fitted to be a Reformer; the only good Reformers have been asce¬ 
tics ; Elijah, St. John the Baptist; and, again, the lights of the 
Church in the middle ages, Hildebrand, Becket, and Innocent. 
A person must be most uncommonly holy, before he ventures to 
take a lead in the line of severity, especially against any portion 
of the Catholic Church. We cannot, therefore, at all go along 
with the biographers of Bishop Jewel, (beginning with the Puri¬ 
tan Humphrey) where they speak of the cause of Truth as rather 
benefited by the preservation of life through cowardice, than 
by death for conscience sake.* Such a sentiment appears di¬ 
rectly to contravene the acknowledged dictum, “ The blood of 
the Martyrs is the seed of the Church." The Church never in 
this world got good from the sin of her members; except in the way 
of evil over-ruled to good, (which is a different matter); and, of 

* Diving benignitate ereptus est, ad meliora conservatus, ut non moreretur sed 
viveret, et opera Dei enarraret.—Humphrey’s Life, (This seems a little upon the 
principle “ He who fights and run* away &c.”) 
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course, Bishop Jewel’s recantation was, in him, a sin, though it 
might be a venial one. When her Saints, like St. Peter (whom 
they quote) and others, fall, and afterwards make amends for their 
sin by Martyrdom or satisfactory Penance, then it is not upon 
their sin that the Church thrives, but upon their repentance. The 
whole question then turns upon this, whether Bishop Jewel’s 
penance were adequate to his offence ? We must say that, as his 
historians have recorded it, we think not. Before coming to it, 
however, let us explain ourselves a little farther. Most deeply, 
(while writing at our ease, and in tranquil times, we even seem to 
speak harshly of such a case as Jewel’s), do we feel that, in the 
words of one of his biographers— 

“ It is an easy thing for those who were never tried, to censure the 
frailty of those that have truckled for some time under the shock of 
a mighty temptation. But let such remember St. Paul’s advice, ‘let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall.’ This great man’s fall shall 
ever be my lesson. And if this glistening jewel were thus clouded and 
foiled, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner?”’* 

Most true and salutary. But such a statement surely requires 
some qualification. Before Jewel’s admirers can fairly call upon 
the world to allow for him as an ordinary man, they must cease 
to eulogize him as an extraordinary one. Persons who, with us, 
deny that he was a Saint, do not therefore, or therein, deny that he 
was a good man, oloi vvv (3goroi eh n. That which it is great merit to 
do, it is not great sin not to do; heroic virtue is opposed, not to 
vice, but to every day goodness. It is a thing by itself; extrinsic to 
the ordinary province of human virtue and vice, just as on the other 
hand is, what Aristotle calls, §YigioTYj$. Of common men, for in¬ 
stance, some use certain bodily pleasures lawfully, others use them 
unlawfully; and they are called accordingly, temperate or intem¬ 
perate. Persons of the higher, or saintly, stamp do not use them 
at all. In like manner, the mass of rich men spend their wealth 
upon themselves; a portion spend much upon themselves and some 
upon God; these are respectively the “ children of this world,” 
and the average body of religious men: there are still however some 
( 7 roLvgoi S>j rives), who, being rich, voluntarily make themselves poor 
for Christ’s sake. These are (so far) the excellent of the earth. 
Again, some bear (unavoidable) pain well, others, ill; these are, 
respectively, patient and impatient. But a Martyr does much 
more ; he, as we have already said, is patient under voluntary 
sufferings ; he goes out of his way in the path of trial; the others, 
bear well or ill what comes in their way ; or, again, he even triumphs 
in those involuntary sufferings which they merely endure . The 


Eccl. Biog. vol. iv. p. 31. 
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one class, in short, observes what, in the language of the Catholic 
Church, are called counsels of perfection ; the other classes ob¬ 
serve, and neglect, respectively, mere precepts of duty. Had 
Bishop Jewel gone to the stake, he would have been a Martyr 
in all but (as we should say) the object for which he suffered ; as a 
Protestant would say, altogether so. At all events, he would 
have been, in every one’s judgment, a hero. He recanted how¬ 
ever, like a weak and common place, but not necessarily, a bad, 
man. “ Well then,” it may be said, “ is it not the course of charity 
to pass over his faults, especially when you do not know but you 
might have done just the same thing yourself under similar cir¬ 
cumstances? How can you tell whether, being a Catholic, you 
might not have signed the Confession of Augsburg, or the Raco- 
vian Catechism, with fire and faggot staring you in the face ?” To 
which we reply, 1. that we do not very severely blame Bishop 
Jewel, when we say that he fell short of saintly, or even heroic, 
excellence. 2. That we would not speak of his case at all, were 
there not “ a cause.” 3. That w-e promise nothing for ourselves, 
whatever we may trust. 4. That we judge acts, not persons. It is 
of the greatest importance to keep in view this distinction. Acts 
any one may criticize, and many must. But no private person 
may , or can, “ judge” individuals. 5. That any villainy may be 
palliated, or hushed up, on the plea of the text, “ He that is with¬ 
out sin,” &c. as the columns of the public newspapers, to go no 
higher, will abundantly show. 

6thly. And above all, that there really is a duty, and an object, 
quite worth the risk of seeming censorious, in preserving intact 
the illustrious fame of the Saints and Martyrs of the Church. 
Groundless canonization is high treason against the royal preroga¬ 
tive of that noble army ; and random eulogy is a petty offence in 
the same department of crime. Not justice only, but charity itself, 
is infringed, as much by giving praise where it is not due, as by 
withholding it where it is. Ordinary good men are very well in 
their place; but their goodness differs not in degree merely, but 
even in kind, from that of the Saints; and, together with their good¬ 
ness, the affections also, which it has a tendency to engage. The 
Saints we love ; them we like; the Saints we reverence; them we 
respect; men, amiable and useful in their generation as men, we 
take upon ourselves to praise, and even to apologize for them, 
which, in the case of the Saints, were a presumption, if not an im¬ 
piety. Life is short, and true friends are scarce; let us not be dis¬ 
loyal to the few' who deserve well of us, to please the many, who 
will “ turn and rend us.” Let us try to keep each in his proper 
place in the estimation of others, as well as in our own. As re¬ 
spects contemporaries, our power of discrimination is of course 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 184 J. c 
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limited; though, even here, far from despicable. But of the dead 
we know more than of the living ; so little has sight to do with re¬ 
ality. Precious gums must be burned ere they will disclose all their 
fragrance; and so it is with the “ odour of sanctity.” Meanwhile 
we are under an obligation (which extends to the dead as well as the 
living, and is so much the more imperative upon us in their case, 
by how much they are the more perfect,) to keep undisturbed and 
uncontested the place of eminence which the Saints occupy in the 
memory and contemplations of the Church. And, in so doing, we 
also acquit ourselves of a debt of charity to the world, by vindica¬ 
ting, as far as we may, the highest standard of goodness. We must 
never disparage any without need; never, as setting up ourselves, 
of whom we must always think worse than of any other; never 
as daring to forestal God’s judgment; and yet we are sometimes 
called upon, in the cause of Truth, which is ever one with the 
cause of Charity, to bring sin and wickedness to light, as well as 

.detrahere. 

Haerentem capiti nimid cum laude coronam. 

Yet surely we may strip (where there is a cause) of some of 
its topmost ornaments, the structure of an overwrought panegyric, 
and relieve an overburdened crown of some of its borrowed lustre, 
the while we leave its wearer far from unadorned; or, at any rate, 
far more complete in his lack, than we dare profess ourselves in 
our abundance. 

We left Bishop Jewel in a disadvantageous position, and must 
hasten to rid him of the odium of it. His recantation, as might 
have been foreseen, satisfied no one. It was too explicit not 
to disgust the Protestants, and not hearty enough to satisfy the 
Catholics. These latter felt too certainly that what his hand 
had sworn, his mind did not ratify; still, with the others, there 
was the “ litera scripta” against him. And thus the same ill- 
starred infirmity of purpose, which left him, as before, an object 
of persecution, deprived him of the sympathy of those who alone 
were disposed to shield him from danger. He, accordingly, re¬ 
solved upon flight. 

He escaped, it seems, just in time. Another night and he 
would have been apprehended ; nay, his pursuers had intended 
to waylay him, and he got off by taking an unusual route. In 
London he was discovered, half dead with cold and weariness, 
by one Augustine Bernher, a Swiss Protestant, who had been 
servant of Bishop Latimer. He was housed by Lady Ann 
Warcup, a staunch friend of the Protestants; and finally con¬ 
veyed to Frankfort through the kind offices of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton. At Frankfort he found a number of foreign Re- 
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formers and English refugees, eager to welcome him as one who 
had escaped out of the very jaws of the lion. Their reception 
of him, we are told, was “ most cordial.” They insisted, however, 
upon an open and formal retractation of the subscription, ac¬ 
companied by a public acknowledgment of his error. This was 
accordingly made from the pulpit, the morning after his arrival. 
Poor Jewel was deeply affected, and spoke of his act in the lan¬ 
guage of bitter self-reproach. Thus much was well; but it is 
not pleasant to hear from his biographer Humphrey, that, from 
that moment, he was at once restored to the good opinion of his 
friends; who, accordingly, “ embraced him as a most beloved 
brother, and even as an angel of Godand valued him, it ap¬ 
pears, even more than if he had never fallen. 

Now, with all respect for these worthy Reformers, we must con¬ 
tend that “ Repentance is not equivalent to innocence.” Also, as we 
have said, we are by no means satisfied of the sufficiency of Jewel’s 
penance. Sudden restorations and unconditional absolutions, 
whatever Protestants may say, and however the degenerate sons of 
Rome, in modern times, may choose, in a spirit of truckling to 
the world, of which we can hardly speak in terms of sufficient 
disgust, to disavow the pure principles of their Church, are no 
part of the true Catholic system. He who has degraded himself 
in the eyes of God, must be degraded in his own eyes; and in those 
of his brethren; that, humbling himself under the stroke of the 
Church’s parental correction, he may be exalted <l in due time” 
into his former place of blessedness.* 

There is something which looks like an important discrepancy 
between Jewel’s own account of his retractation at Frankfort and 
that given by his biographer. Jewel says, (Def. of Ap. p. 100,) 
that his confession was “ unrequired;” Humphrey, “ Ad earn rem 
monitores habuit Ricardum Chamberum etThomam Sampsonum, 
qui hoc suggerebant et inculcabant (This Sampson was after¬ 
wards, like Humphrey himself, one of the Puritan leaders.) 

Jewel’s early friend and instructor, Peter Martyr, was now 
settled at Strasburg; having left England upon the succession 
of Mary, two years before this time. Jewel, after a short stay 
&t Frankfort, repaired to him, and continued with him at Stras¬ 
burg till Martyr was appointed to the post of Hebrew Professor 
at Zurich, to which place he removed, in company with Jewel, in 

* The language of Jewel’s biographer, Humphrey, speaking of his fall, seems to 
contain the vrgZrov of Luther. “ Nemo eum lapsura fuisse miretur, quod, lio~ 

minum est; omnes surrexisse, et se collegisse, lmtentur, quod sanctorum est. Sic Do- 
minus in Sanctorum vifirmitatc glorificatur, et Sancti post casum resurgunt, audentiores 
et longi fortiores, quod profecto evidentissime hie voluit Dominus, et ad Sui Nominis 
gloriam, et ad piorum solatium, demonstrate.” 

C 2 
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1556. At Zurich, as at Strasburg, Jewel was Martyr’s guest 
and constant associate, and kept up an active correspondence 
with him after his return to England. Two years before this 
time, the Protestants at Frankfort had begun to “ tamper with the 
English Service book,” and under the influence of the celebrated 
John Knox despatched to the “men of Zurich” an open and bitter 
defiance of our formularies. The dissentients were confirmed in 
their protest by the decision of Calvin, to whom they appealed as 
“ one,” says Mr. Le Bas, “ possessed of almost pontifical autho¬ 
rity.” In the end, Knox and Goodman “ retired to Geneva, 
and were followed thither by the main body of the separatists.” 
In these miserable disputes. Jewel seems to have adopted the 
course of conciliation ; recommending the parties at variance, oil 
prudential grounds, to sink “ minor differences” in their opposi¬ 
tion to a “ common enemy.” 

In Nov. 1558, Elizabeth succeeded to the throne of England; 
and two months afterwards Jewel was on his w T ay home. From 
Strasburg he wrote to his friend Martyr; “ If the [English] 
Bishops go on at their present rate, [pergant porro ut cceperunt] 
Bishoprics will soon be passing cheap; [erit brevi magna vilitas 

episcopatuum.] Certain it is that-* is dead , and the death 

of [others] rumoured; if so, fourteen are now' vacant.”f This, 
certainly, is not a reverential way of speaking about the suc¬ 
cessors of the Apostles. His own elevation to the see of 
Salisbury took place in Jan. 1560. He speaks, in his letters 
to the continent, of desiring to decline this post, which he 
finally, however, accepted from unwillingness to resist the earnest 
wishes and commands of the Queen. He filled the see of 
Salisbury from 1560 to 1571. From the time of his return to 
England, he was laboriously occupied in defending the Protestant 
cause, whether by preaching, writing, or disputation. His ce¬ 
lebrated sermon at Paul’s Cross was delivered in 1559; the 
“Apology” appeared three years afterwards; in 1563, he ad¬ 
dressed his Letter to the Venetian Nobleman, of remonstrance 
against the Council of Trent. Harding published his “ Con¬ 
futation of the Apology” in 1565; and, in 1567, appeared the 
“ Defence.” Of the two principal of these works, we shall here¬ 
after give some account. We turn aside, for the present, to speak 
somewhat at length of the part, which, towards the close of his 
life, Jewel was called to take in the controversy of the Vestments; 
and of the circumstances which had previously tended to form his 
views upon that question. 

* The wolds here omitted are, “ Christophersonum, Pabulum ilium Cicestrensem.” 
Our readers will remember the word rabula in the Propria qua maribus , with its 
translation. t Burnet, Records, No. 44. 
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No one can rise from a perusal of Jewel’s Letters to the fo¬ 
reign Protestants, Martyr, and Bullinger, introduced into the 
“ Collection of Records,” in Burnet’s “ History of the Reforma¬ 
tion,” and many of them translated, with admirable fidelity and 
spirit, by Mr. Le Bas, without the conviction of his deep and 
deliberate antipathy to the whole principle of External and Sym¬ 
bolical worship, as involved in the use of Church Vestments and 
Ornaments, with other such accompaniments of Ceremonial Re¬ 
ligion. This he evinces, sometimes, by a tone of bitter invective 
against the remnants of former practice, which were long in losing 
their hold upon the interest of the English people; sometimes, 
by his objections even to that pittance of embellishment in the 
Sanctuaries and Service of the Most High, which the more mo¬ 
derate among the Reformers were disposed to allow as a matter 
of indifference, if not even to defend as a matter of decency. 

For instance, soon after his return to England, he writes to 
Martyr:— 

“The scenic apparatus of worship is now under agitation. Those 
very things which you and I have often laughed at, are now seriously 
thought of by certain persons (for we are not consulted) as if the Chris¬ 
tian religion could not exist without patchwork. Our minds are not 
sufficiently at leisure to make much of such follies. Others are seeking 
a golden, but as it seems to me, a leaden mediocrity. And these cry out 
that the half is better than the whole. Certain of our party are marked 
out for bishops j Parker, for Canterbury, &c. When they will take 
possession, I know not. From this flowering, I can easily divine what 
the vintage will be.”* 

Again, (1559) upon his appointment as a Commissioner of 
Inquiry into the ecclesiastical state of the kingdom, he writes to 
the same friend :— 

“ In all places, the monasteries are levelled with the ground. The 
theatrical dresses, the sacrilegious chalices , the images, the altars, all are 
consigned to the fames. Not a vestige of the ancient superstition and 
idolatry is left. We have all heard of drinking like a trooper: but this is 
to church it like a trooper ."f 

Again, soon afterwards,— 

“ As to what you write respecting religion, and the theatrical habits, 
O how I wish that we could obtain our purpose ! We have not been 
wanting to this good cause. But they, who take delight in such matters, 
have followed, as 1 believe, the ignorance of the priests, whom thqy were 
willing to commend to the people by a comic dress. ... As you very 

* Burnet, vol. iii. Rec. 52. 

•f lb. Rec. 51. o-Kvbia-ri niiw, o-xvShtti lax^na-ia^uv. This is the only instance in 
which we have ventured to deviate from Mr. Le Bas’ most accurate and scholarlike trans¬ 
lations. He retains the word “ Scythian we have given the corresponding proverb 
in our own language. 
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justly observe , these are the remnants of the Amorites. I heartily wish 
that such follies could be plucked up by the roots , and utterly extirpated . 
Neither our voice, nor our exertions, shall be wanting to effect this 
object.”* 

With these radical notions of reform, it is no wonder that 
Jewel should speak as he did concerning the Queen’s predilection 
for some of the ancient usages. 

“ That miserable little cross of silver,” he writes, “ of inauspicious 
origin, still maintains its position in the chapel of our Princess. Wretch 
that I am ! The thing is of most ruinous example. At one time there 
was good hope that it would be pulled down. We none of us spared 
our pains that it might be so. But so far as I can discover, the matter 
is now hopeless. Such is the stubbornness of some minds” (Can he 
mean the Queen ?) “ It seems to me that there is too much of prudence, 

too much of occult wisdom, in the management of our affairs.”f 

In a subsequent letter, he writes:— 

“ So far as I can divine, I shall not hereafter write to you as Bishop . 
For matters are now come to that pass, that crosses of tin or silver must 
be restored, or the Bishoprics relinquished. 

It seems to have been a great question with Jewel, how far he 
could hold preferment in the Church of England consistently 
with his extreme views of reform. Upon this matter he con¬ 
sulted the authorities of Zurich. Peter Martyr writes a somewhat 
contradictory letter in answer. 

“ As to the clerical habits, it is the opinion of Bullinger, that they 
ought not to be used in the Sacred Offices, since they exhibit the appear¬ 
ance of the Mass, and are mere relics of popery; and so your example 
may give sanction to things which are a scandal and an offence. For 
myself, I have ever been an enemy to decorations of this sort.” He 
proceeds : “ nevertheless, I have always dreaded the danger of your ab¬ 
dicating the office of preaching ; and, moreover, I have npt been without 
hope that, like the altars and images, these things might in time be re¬ 
moved, if you and the rest of the bishops should make a determined 
effort for that purpose. And this object I have thought would be less 
likely to be accomplished , if some other were to succeed into your place,* 
(he probably means, some divine of Lutheran views) “who might be care¬ 
less about these things, or rather might be disposed to vindicate them. 
.... At the same time , because I have always felt that such scandals 
ought to be avoided, I have the more easily come into Bullinger s opinion . 
But, if altars and images are to be preserved, I, of my own mind, am 
satisfied, that the Sacred Offices ought not, on any account, to be per¬ 
formed. When I myself was at Oxford , I never would use those habits in 
the choir , and although I was then a canon, I was satisfied of the pro¬ 
priety of my practice in that particular.”§ 

* Burnet, vol. iii. Rec. 57. t lb. Rec. 58. J lb. Rec. 60. 

§ Common Places, &c, of Peter Martyr. Epist. 37. “ To a friend in England.” 
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What shifts and inconsistencies people are driven upon who 
once quit the straightforward line of duty ! Who can make out 
after all what Peter Martyr means to advise ? His wishes are 
evidently one way, and his conscience another; he cannot keep 
his conscience quiet; and yet he is afraid lest its clamours should 
be too apparent for the success of his wishes. On the whole he 
seems to recommend that principle should be sacrificed to ex¬ 
pediency ; not, we admit, to mere pleasure, or selfish interest, 
but to the apparent good of a good cause (as he considered it). 
Such is the especial tendency of Protestant opinions; though, 
unhappily, the peculiarity of no class of men ; to put sight against 
faith; to fear to trust God. 

Upon Jewel's elevation to the bishopric, Peter Martyr writes 
more explicitly and peremptorily against the relinquishment of 
spiritual functions on account of scruples about the vestments, 
and gives what Mr. Le Bas justly calls # the somewhat alarming 
advice “ to wear the habits and never cease to preach against 
them ” It is due to Jewel to say, that he does not appear to have 
been guilty of such monstrous inconsistency. 

Still however he continues to write in the same strain about the 
vestments. 

“ Now ” (three years later) <l that the full light of the Gospel has 
burst forth, all the vestiges of error , together with the rubbish , (ruderibus), 
yea even the smallest dust , ought , as completely as possible, to be swept 
away. And this I heartily wish could be effected by us with respect to 
the linen surplice (quod utinam nos in ist& XivoorroXl p, obtinere potuis- 
semus). For , in matters of doctrine, we have pared all error to the 
very quick, so that we differ not from you by a nail's breadth (ne unguem 
quidem latum absumus adoctrina vestr&.)‘f' 

This extract is very important, as well for other reasons pre¬ 
sently to be noticed, as because it proves, beyond question, that 
Jewel considered even the surplice as a part of the obnoxious 
system. Like a genuine Puritan, he felt that there could be no 
safe and consistent medium between altars and crosses, chalices 
and copes on the one hand, and bare walls, plain tables, common 
drinking cups, and black (nay, why black ?) coats and waistcoats, 
on the other. He and the foreign Protestants seem also to have 
been of opinion, that there could be no permission of the offen¬ 
sive appendages to divine service, not even so much as of a linen 
surplice, without an implied recognition of the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and its necessary consequences. In all 
which, we consider Bishop Jewel, the Reformers of Zurich, and 
the Puritans of England, little as we fancy them, to have shown 

* Life, p. 86. 

t Burnet, Rec, No. 65. He writes in similar language to Bollinger in 1565. 
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themselves very much better philosophers than their more mode¬ 
rate contemporaries. All the parts of the holy Catholic system 
Jo hang together; if it be a delusion, then even surplices are 
sinful; if, on the other hand, it be a life-giving Ordinance of divine 
appointment, one vast Sacrament, (so to say), then even surplices 
are in their way essential. It is one, or it is the other; it cannot 
be something between both. If surplices and the like be, as the 
moderate Reformers said, merely ; if they do not indicate 

something real and divine; if they be not part of a system neces¬ 
sary to keep up the true knowledge of God in an imperfect state; 
if they be not essential, in their place, to the Sacramental principle 
of the Church, the principle of engaging the soul through the 
body in behalf of things divine, then indeed they are of the very 
essence of formalism, and may truly be called, in the language of 
Bishop Jewel, “theatrical.” The essence of “the theatrical” is, 
doing things for mere show'; and this is precisely the course recom¬ 
mended by those who would have only just so much of external 
religion as is necessary towards conveying to the popular mind a 
semblance of decency and order. Such a course would be, at 
best, one of pure formalism; and, as such, unworthy and dan¬ 
gerous ; but it is more than this, when it has a tendency, as be¬ 
yond all doubt it has, to offend certain minds, and so to break 
the peace of the Christian Society. If surplices be things merely 
indifferent, in that case never were persons more cruelly used than 
the Puritans. For the Puritans felt them in their consciences to 
be sinful; and it was preposterous to expect them to sacrifice an 
objection of this nature to a mere law of uniformity. 

But in truth the Christian religion knows of no objects con¬ 
fined to this world. It has no forms without substance; no ex¬ 
ternals without meaning. Gorgeous chalices presume the intrinsic 
preciousness of the consecrated Element which they inclose; white 
robes imply a holy Priesthood; altars, a propitiatory Sacrifice; 
crosses betoken the severity of the Christian life, and the all-suffi¬ 
ciency of the One Atonement; lights symbolize the illustrious Pre¬ 
sence of Christ in the world, and so in other instances. Jewel and 
the Puritans seem to have felt, (whether by the force of intellec¬ 
tual acuteness, or as the result of mental habit,) that in the most 
apparently unimportant symbolical usage of the Church, was con¬ 
tained the whole essence of the Sacramental principle; even as 
the sap of trees is the source of life to every the most delicate 
petal of their flowers. They separated the idea of Christ from 
that of the Church; they did not view Him as Its Divine Life, 
and It, as the Manifestation, in all Its external provisions, of His 
gracious Presence. To consider Him as not commemorated 
merely, nor represented to the mind, by the Blessed Sacraments, 
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but as really existing in them, this was judged to be part of the 
doctrine of Antichrist. In like manner, they refused to discern, 
in the Catholic and Apostolic Church, the One Body of Christ, 
and to trace in her Priesthood the authorized dispensation of His 
power, and the abiding capability of His functions.* Accord¬ 
ingly, they were intolerant not of the open and palpable manifes¬ 
tations of this mediatorial system only, but of its very faintest 
vestiges and extremest developments. And so far they were 
consistent; far more consistent , though it may be less religious, 
than many who, in different ages, have sought to identify Catho¬ 
licism with a collection of isolated doctrines, or a set of disjointed 
principles, instead of viewing it as one diffusive doctrine and one 
transforming principle, living and vigorous in its countless rami¬ 
fications, of which even the minutest may not be violated without 
impairing, or endangering, the unity and perfection of the whole. 
This t( Tree of Life,” which man may not even rudely approach, 
or curiously handle, the extreme Reformers were for attacking 
root and branch; but, strong in the Arm which is ever outstretched 
to protect it, and calm in the dignity of its “ charmed” and 
chartered existence, it bows beneath no storm, and is impassive 
of each well-wrought weapon. 

It is curious that Jewel, who, throughout his correspondence 
with the foreign Protestants, expresses, as we have seen, a con¬ 
scientious objection to the vestments, should have been forced by 
circumstances into an unwilling use, and ultimately into an active, 
and even aggressive, vindication of them. Strange as it may 
appear, he was the author, on one occasion, of an act of persecu¬ 
tion (as it would now be called) on the side of the vestments. 
The case was this. His friend and biographer, Humphrey, was 
presented by the Bishop of Winchester to a living in the diocese 
of Salisbury. The Archbishop made no objection; but, when 

* “ Ouvrir a tous, sans mediateur humain, sans ce pouvoir qui s’appelle VEglise, un 
acces libre au grand don de la vie eternelle que Dieu fait a l’homme, voild le Christia - 
nisme, et la Reformation. Le papaut£ (he means Catholicism) interpose 1’Eglise entre 
Dieu et Fhorame. Le Christianisine et la Reformation font rencontrer Dieu et I’homme 
fafe a fafe.” This is a just account of the Sacramental and anti-sacramental theories, 
though from a writer of strong prepossessions one way.— D'Aubigne , Histoire de la 
Reformation du l6 me Siecle, vol. i. p. 58. 

Let us now hear words to the same effect from a writer of a very different order, 
the German Catholic, Moehler:—“ Le Sauveur n’a pas seulement v£cu il y a dix- 
huit siecles. Non, 11 n’est point disparu du milieu de nous; mais, toujours vivant 
en son Eglise, II y revele sa Presence sous des formes sensibles. Dans la predication 
de sa Parole, II est Lui-meme le Docteur eternel; s’associant I’hoiurae par les eaux du 
Bapl§ine, pardonnant au p£cheur, fortifiant l’adolescent, b£nissant I’union des 6poux, 
II s’unit dans l’Eucharistie a tous ceux qui soupirent vers la vie bienheureuse; c’est 
Lui qui console, encourage le mourant; c’est Lui qui consacre les organes par lesquels 
Son infatigable bonte repaud tous ces bienfaits, &c.”— La Symbolique , (French trans¬ 
lation). 
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Humphrey appeared before Bishop Jewel for institution, he was 
refused on account of his “ vain contentiousness about apparel.” 
As Humphrey afterwards became Dean of Gloucester, it is pro¬ 
bable that the difficulty was overruled by the Archbishop, but not 
without a severe animadversion, on Jewel’s part, upon Humphrey’s 
perverse and contumacious opposition to established usage. 

There is a story somewhere about a fox in a trap, who tried to 
lure a brother-fox into the trap after him, in order that he might 
not be alone in the scrape. We hope it is not uncharitable to 
surmise that Jewel may have been, in the present instance, un¬ 
consciously influenced by the fox’s very natural feeling; so far at 
least as to desire a companion, not in misfortune, (he was too j 
good a man for that,) but in the peculiar line of duty which his I 
Swiss friends had chalked out for him, or he for himself. We | 
really think that this is the most favourable, as well as the most 
natural, construction of the case. Mr. Le Bas, with his usual 
kindness towards the subject of his memoir, attributes Jewel’s 
conduct, in this instance, to a natural impatience under objections 
which, with his view of the case, he may have considered as 
frivolous and vexatious. But can it fairly be said, after the evi¬ 
dence we have cited, that Jewel did regard the question of the 
vestments as a “ trifle ?” The only remaining supposition is one 
which we deem it injurious to Jewel to admit; viz. that he was 
led to enforce, as matter of mere uniformity, what he regarded as 
in itself an approximation, at the very least, to the sin of Anti¬ 
christ. 

It is common with writers of high repute to draw a strong line 
of demarcation between the movements of the sixteenth century 
on the side of Church-reform, made respectively in England and 
on the continent of Europe; and this, with the view of clearing 
our own countrymen from the suspicion of concurrence in the 
extreme views of their fellow-Protestants abroad. “ Who would 
not wish (ask the editors of Mr. Froude’s Remains*) that such a 
line of argument could be sustained?” They are of opinion, 
however, that it cannot; and, in adopting a view of the question 
so calculated, as they truly say, to encroach upon some of the 
long-cherished prepossessions of minds which one least desires to 
hurt, glad indeed are we to shelter ourselves under the authority 
of persons like Mr. Froude and some of his friends. 

That as a matter of fact, or, as we should rather say, of provi¬ 
dential appointment, the Church of England presents a more 
faithful image of Catholicism, than the Protestant communions 


* Preface to Part the Second. 
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of the continent, (if, indeed, a body, which is a “ real though 
inadequate image of the Truth, may be brought into any sort of 
comparison with those which are hardly in any sense such,) this 
we thankfully acknowledge. Her Liturgy is, of course, in its 
essential.features. Catholic; and even as to her Articles, though 
it may be admitted that here and there they wear a less Catholic 
aspect, and were certainly framed by persons of a thoroughly 
uncatholic spirit, yet it cannot be said that their language, per¬ 
plexing as it sometimes is, amounts any where to a direct contra¬ 
diction of Catholic doctrine.f And this, as it is all, we think, 
which can fairly be asserted, so is it all which is absolutely neces¬ 
sary towards the satisfaction of any of her members; and certainly 
far more than, under the circumstances, could have been reasonably 
expected. We thankfully believe that a true Catholic may, con¬ 
scientiously, subscribe the Articles of the Church of England ; still 
there seems too much reason to apprehend that, without some more 
stringent test of Catholicity than we are likely to obtain, or ought, 
perhaps, under existing circumstances, to desire, our own branch 
of the Church must remain, as heretofore, (in the great body of her 
members,) the apparent representative of a very different princi¬ 
ple. It is hardly to be hoped that, with Articles more or less of 
an “uncertain sound;” which, without absolutely infringing any 
point of Catholic doctrine, contain so little of explicit contra¬ 
diction to some of the less obvious, but not less essential, cha¬ 
racteristics of the Protestant error, the generality of the English 
clergy should be secured against more or less of sympathy 
with those relaxed views of religion, which are quite certain 
to be rife in an intellectual age and a commercial country. We 
speak not here (far otherwise) of any inclination on the part 
of the clergy to compromise. We speak merely of the natural 
tendency of a strong current setting in one direction, where, on 
the other side, is often not the wish, and still oftener not the 
power, to encounter it. Protestantism in its essence, and in all 
its bearings, is so characteristically the religion of corrupt human 

* Preface to Mr. Froude’s Remains, Part the Second. 

f [My object is to show] that “ the Articles, the offspring of an uncatholic age, are, /> 
through God’s good mercy, to say the least, not uncatholic, and may be subscribed by 
those who aim at being Catholic in heart and doctrine .”—Tract for the Times, No. 90. 

It may be well to observe, that this article was written, all but a few sentences at the 
end, before the above Tract was seen ; and that not a word has been altered in conse¬ 
quence of it. It may be remarked, also, that the writer of the Tract does not seem to 
deny, as has been said here, that there are perplexities in the Thirty-nine Articles, to 
a Catholic mind, though his object is to show that such perplexities are ungrounded, or 
may be satisfactorily solved. At all events, the fact seems highly probable, as a matter 
of history, that, in the construction of the Articles, an eye was had to the comprehen¬ 
sion of all Roman Catholics, except those only who maintained the Pope to be dejure 
the Primate of Christendom. 
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nature, that, with formularies not unambiguously exclusive of it, 
and an actual administration of the existing system, tolerant, to say 
the very least, of it, it can hardly fail, but that the general tone of 
the National Church should remain, for a very long time at least, 
comparatively uninfluenced by the efforts of a few individuals to 
elevate it. This we say to encourage patience and perseverance, 
not as intimating distrust. On the side of hope might be urged, 
among other considerations, the wonderful power and tenacity of 
the principles of Catholicism themselves. Alone of all others, 
they carry the evidence of their divinity to the hearts and con¬ 
sciences of men. The hold which in a very short time they have 
taken of the affections of people in this country, is something, of 
which not every one has an idea. All weapons forged against 
them seem to fall to the ground; they are where they are, despite 
all which has been done, and more which has been muttered, 
against them. Their very adversaries begin to pause and forbear, 
waiting to see the end; perhaps fearful, “ lest haply they should 
be found to fight against God.” Their progress, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, has no doubt been so extraordinary, nay, (not to 
mince matters,) so miraculous, that one hardly dares to venture 
upon unsanguine predictions; while yet it seems right, on the 
other hand, to state difficulties at their worst.* 

There cannot, however, be a doubt, that, serious as are the im¬ 
pediments in the way of our speedy return, as a nation, to the 
“ old paths,” these impediments would be multiplied an hundred 
fold, were the Church of England to be considered as in any 
degree pledged to the private opinions, or individual acts, of her 
so-called Reformers. One does not see how, in that case, persons, 
who feel, with Mr. Froude’s editors, that the lines respectively, of 
Catholic Antiquity and of the English Reformation (except so far 
as the genius of the latter has been overruled by influences ex¬ 
trinsic to the opinions and wishes of its promoters) are 11 not only 
diverging but opposed ,and who have no doubt that, where there 
is a discrepancy between the ancient and modern voice, the ancient, 
and not the modern, is to be the rule, could consistently remain of 
a communion so fettered. Mr. Froude’s editors have thrown out 
a rope, which, whether trustworthy or not, is at all events the only 
conceivable means of escape for persons in a very embarrassing 
position; and for this act of kindness they deserve our thanks, 
however we may pause, as is very natural and even prudent, be¬ 
fore availing ourselves of the proffered aid. 

* It seems well, all along, to call attention to the fact that the present article was 
written in February last. 

t Preface to Mr. Froude’s Remains, part ii. p. xxix. 
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The question then is this: viz. how persons, cordially believing 
that the Protestant tone of doctrine and thought is essentially 
Antichristian (a class, we can assure our readers, by no means 
inconsiderable), can conscientiously adhere to a communion, which 
has been made such as it is, in contradistinction from other por¬ 
tions of the Catholic Church, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of persons disavowing the judgment of Rome, not merely in this 
or that particular, but in its general view of Christian Truth? 
Many individuals, we know, of great name and influence in the 
Church of England, do not feel the difficulty, simply because 
they do not admit the fact of any fundamental variance between 
the sentiments of the English Reformers and the judgment 
of the Universal Church. They do not, indeed, profess to agree 
with all the views of the Reformers; they set some of that body, 
as authorities, above others; they contend (so far justly as well as 
charitably) that large allowance is to be made for the circum¬ 
stances under which they wrote and acted. Still, upon one 
point they are strong, and unanimous ; namely, in drawing a 
broad line of discrimination between the doctrine, respectively, 
of the English and continental Protestants. They deplore, in¬ 
deed, the influence of this latter body upon the English Church 
in the earliest stages of the movement in question; still they 
maintain, that the English divines had always a line of their own; 
(and not merely that their proceedings were overruled into, and 
practically come before us in, the shape of such a line; this is 
again a different view) a line regulated by the judgment of Antiquity, 
as distinct from the corruptions of modern Rome on the one hand, 
and the private interpretation of Holy Scripture on the other. 

Against this view, which is that of many deeply-valued members 
of our Church, it is contended by Roman Catholics, on the one 
hand, and by certain Protestants within and without the Esta¬ 
blished Church, on the other, that, in point of fact, no such dis¬ 
tinction between the principles of the two branches of the Refor¬ 
mation, as indicated by the recorded judgment of the chief movers 
in the struggle, can be established; that, however different the 
oi'igin, as well as the issue , of their several courses of proceeding, 
still this is to be attributed, not to doctriual disagreement between 
the parties, but to various secular influences, or to the differences 
of national character and circumstance. For instance, every one 
knows that the Reformation in Germany was far more of a spon¬ 
taneous impulse than in England; and assumed, in its beginning, 
far more of the shape of an indignant protest against corruption. 
Again, the abuses, real or alleged, which formed the particular point 
of attack on the two sides of the water respectively, were different; 
owing, some might say, to a difference in the respective quarters 
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in which “ the shoe pinched.” In Germany, the doctrine of Rome, 
which was especially assailed, was that of the Merit of Good 
Works (presented, no doubt, through the medium of the existing 
Church, in so monstrous a shape, as to justify any amount of indig¬ 
nant protest). In England, it was rather the power of the Church 
as an antagonist of the State. Thus, while (as M. D’Aubignyhas 
clearly made out) the point upon which Luther was content, for a 
long time, to rest his whole opposition to Rome, was the question 
of Justification; the important changes in this country began in a 
protest against the “ usurpation of the See of Rome,” and “ the 
domination of the hierarchy;” and it will perhaps be found that 
the doctrinal objections of our divines of that aera take their colour, 
more or less, from the subject of the original gravamen. They 
will be seen to turn rather upon those points of Faith, which, 
no doubt, contribute to the influence of the clergy, though un¬ 
justly, or at least, uncharitably, represented as springing out of an 
ambitious desire of such influence; namely, the Mass, the denial 
of the Cup to the laity, the religious Merit of Celibacy, and the like. 
In other ways, also, it may be contended, that, so far as the 
English Reformation had any character of its own, such character¬ 
istic feature is to be attributed less to any unbiassed doctrinal 
peculiarity in its authors, or promoters, than to, what may be 
called, accidental circumstances. Thus, for instance, as w r e have 
already seen, the preservation of certain external accompaniments 
of divine worship, which distinguish us from the Protestant bodies 
of other countries, was due far more to the personal predilections 
of Queen Elizabeth, than to anything like a deliberate approval 
of them on the part of the English bishops, and leading divines, of 
her time. 

Such, more or less, is what would be said by very different par¬ 
ties, and with very different objects; by Roman Catholics, with 
a view of disparaging the English Reformation, and by certain 
persons on the opposite side, with a view' of exalting it, more espe¬ 
cially as against a tone of theology which has been adopted by the 
Church of England in more recent times. 

But, quite lately, a third party has sprung up, of persons who 
have the boldness to admit the substantial accuracy of the view 
w'hich we have just now supposed, of the English Reformation and 
Reformers; but who consider nevertheless, that such a view is per¬ 
fectly compatible with the strenuous maintenance of characteristi¬ 
cally Catholic doctrine, and even with a dutiful attachment to our 
own branch of the Church. This party may be considered as 
represented in the Preface to the Second Part of Mr. Froude’s 
Remains. 

One advantage, amongst others, of such a view, if it will but hold, 
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strikes us as being that of its tendency to remove points of dis¬ 
union, as well as to clear the ground of discussion, with very oppo¬ 
site parties ; the Catholics of another communion, on the one hand, 
and the dissenters and advocates of Protestantism, on the other. 
One, among many, subjects of contention between members of the 
Anglican Church, and those exterior to it on both sides, or those 
who, though within it, incline, in sentiment, to bodies without it, 
has undoubtedly been that of the opinions of the English Re¬ 
formers. The Anglicans have ever been jealous of the reputation of 
these divines, and have accordingly resented the accounts given 
of them, from two opposite sides, with all the keenness of persons 
attacked in their tenderest point. Now, here is a view, (whether 
tenable or not,) which would enable us to allow all that Pro¬ 
testants can desire on the one hand, and Roman Catholics on the 
other, concerning the peculiar character of the Reformers 7 opinions; 
and he must, indeed, be a lover of controversy for its own sake, 
who does not turn with pleasure, in the midst of an arduous and 
unpromising struggle, to the prospect of a refuge at once so plea¬ 
sant and so secure, so conducive to peace, yet so consistent with 
dignity, so happy in its present effects, and so promising in its 
bearing upon the future course of the engagement, as that of 
a safe concession. Here is a view, which has the rare, if not the 
singular, advantage, of presenting a point of union to those par¬ 
ties, who are united in little, if in any thing, else; the Protestant, 
the Anglican, and the Roman Catholic. In vain, from this time 
forth, shall the “ Record” serve up, week after week, choice morsels 
of Cranmer’s Erastianism, or the Tablet twit us (if so be) with 
Jewel’s irreverence. Here is a view which promises us the power 
of upholding Pope Hildebrand and the See of St. Peter, for all 
the Reformers denied the Supremacy of the Church; and of mi¬ 
nistering in copes, for all they thought even surplices of the es¬ 
sence of Antichrist! 

The view in question is, of course, that which divides off 
the English Reformers, not from the foreign Protestants (with 
whom it presumes them to be, in many of their opinions, and, 
above all, in their general tone of feeling upon sacred subjects, 
identified), but from the Formularies of the English Church, in 
the construction of which their peculiar sentiments appear to have 
been happily modified, or rather neutralized, by circumstances of 
the time, to which they felt themselves under an obligation to bend, 
or succumb. The general character of these circumstances may 
easily be conjectured by those who have any acquaintance with 
the history of the period. Mr. Froude’s editors appear to con¬ 
sider that the undue influence of Royalty was one of the principal 
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of the restraining motives.* At all events, there can be no ques¬ 
tion that the opposite forces, by which men in the Reformers’ situ¬ 
ation would in those times be acted upon, would have a natural 
tendency to constrain them into the line of a reluctant neutrality. 

But we are here principally concerned with a later, and what 
is usually esteemed, a brighter, aera; the reign of Elizabeth. 
Also, we have no intention of touching, except very incidentally, 
upon the Formularies. It does not fall within the scope of our 
immediate design, still less that of our ability, to enter upon the 
work of relieving the Thirty Nine Articles from the imputation 
of an obvious leaning to the Protestant side.f Ours is the hum¬ 
bler, as well as less pleasant, task, of assailing the credit of the 
most active of the Elizabethan Reformers; not of showing, directly, 
that, whatever he and his coadjutors were, we of the English 
Church are bound, not by their private opinions, but by their re¬ 
corded collective judgments of doctrine, more cautious and well 
considered; wherein, by the operation, no matter of what human 
causes, but certainly by the overruling mercy of divine Providence, 
they were led to employ language quite ineffectual to the purpose 
which it appears, from their more unbiassed expressions of opinion, 
they were labouring to accomplish. 

But, come what may of this latter part of the argument, we do 
hold it of supreme importance to determine whether, or not, the 
English Reformers be trustworthy witnesses to Catholic doctrine, 
and how far the attempt to distinguish them essentially from the 
foreigners, can be substantiated by the facts of history and the 
evidence of their own recorded opinions. If it be urged, on the 
other hand, that the very agitation of such a question is inex¬ 
pedient, as tending to unsettle men’s minds, and to furnish matter 
of triumph to our opponents, we can only reply, Fiat justitia, &c. 
Or if, again, that the mere disposition to agitate it, can hardly be 
displayed, without the risk of paining, if not alienating, some of 
those whom one least wishes to hurt, and could little afford to 
lose, then we must close with the lesser of two evils, great as 
even that lesser is,— del £7r) croorriplct ye r ij$ aX>j $ehx$, not) rot oixeict 
uvatpelv, aXXcog re xct) tpiXocotyovg (%pi(rTiuvov$) ovrug' up*<poiv yoiq 
ovroiv <pl\otv, o<nov 7rponpt.uv rijv ’A Xvi§eiav. Every reason that can 
be imagined, there is, for not venturing upon so delicate an argu- 

* “ If Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel, &c. it is no objection to our present For¬ 
mularies, that the movement, which has left them such as they are, was mainly originated 
and controlled by Henry VIII. and the Protector Somerset, and by ecclesiastics 
evincing a most unworthy subservience to the capricious sensuality of the one, and the 
unblushing sacrilegiousness of the other.” Preface to Mr. Froude’s Remains, part ii. 
p. xxii. 

-j- The want here intimated is attempted to be supplied by the Tract before mentioned 
(for the Times, No. 90.) 
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ment rashly, or without sufficient provision for the conduct of it. 
If we have either over-estimated its importance, or come loosely 
girt to the encounter, the means of convicting us of inexcusable 
rashness, and dangerous misrepresentation, are in the hands of 
every ordinarily well-read historian, or theologian ; and we shall 
consider the prejudice of our own character, if character we have 
an} 7 , for judgment and accuracy, a trifling price indeed for the 
benefit which the Church of England will reap from the fair dis¬ 
cussion, and satisfactory adjustment, of a question, which is one' 
of great importance to her interests, and of serious anxiety to 
many religious minds. And, after all, it should be remembered, 
that it is not we who have been the first to suggest the doubt, and 
open the inquiry. This has been already done by another; and 
not so much in the way of formal proof, as of strong expression 
of individual feeling, grounded upon investigations, which, how¬ 
ever satisfactory to the person himself, have died with him. We 
have already referred to the late Mr. Froude, whose antipathy to 
the sentiments and tone of the English Reformers, and more 
especially to the subject of our present article, was expressed by 
him, as we all know, in language, the keenness and severity of 
which can hardly be exceeded.* But this language occurs, not 
in any of his elaborate and well considered dissertations (such as 
there are), but in private letters ; in which persons are apt to 
write in a lively, off-hand, way; more from instinct, than any formal 
intellectual process, though not, on that account, necessarily at 
random ;f and often with a reality which does not belong to 
compositions more carefully studied, and intended for the public 
eye. Yet, again, it may be urged in Mr. Froude’s behalf, that 
he was, in these letters, addressing himself to friends, who may 
be supposed either to have sympathized with him in his view of 
these writers; or, if not, to be well acquainted with their works; or, 
at the very least, to have constant opportunity of access to them. 
A person does not go to the bottom of subjects, especially of dis¬ 
agreeable subjects, in his private letters; he writes for recreation, 
and considers it troublesome, if not uncomplimentary, to his corre¬ 
spondent, to prove all which he asserts. Here and there, indeed, 

* Vid. especially, Rem. vol. i. part i. p. 379. “ As to the Reformers I think worse 
and worse of them. Jewel was what you would in these days call an irreverent dis¬ 
senter. His Defence of his Apology disgusted me more than almost any work l have 
read.” 

•f* And not so in this instance. Mr. Froude’s editors (who knew him best) plainly 
say ; “ Many, recoiling from his sentences, so direct, fearless, and pungent, concerning 
all sorts of men and things, will be fain to account these speeches uttered at random , 
more for present effect, than to declare the speaker’s real meaning.... They who 
judge thus must be met by a denial of the fact. The expressions in question were 
not uttered at random; he was not in the habit of speaking at random in these matters.” 
—Preface to First Part of Remains , p. xix. 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. 
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Mr. Froude does touch upon some of the grounds of his opinion 
upon the point in hand ; but still in the same familiar and irre¬ 
gular kind of way. But this mode of speaking (which is the 
very charm of epistolary composition) is by no means well fitted 
to gain the sympathy of the public at large; by the mass of 
mankind, fluency will be deemed inconsistent with caution; free¬ 
dom will be mistaken for flippancy; and point, for bitterness. 
The more thoughtful will sympathize, more or less, with what 
disgusts many, and startles more. Still, it is not the thoughtful 
only, who have a right to be considered; and even they, we think, 
have some reason to complain, when many of their most cherished 
prepossessions are set at nought by an assumption, or knocked 
down by an epithet. The necessary inconvenience to which we 
refer as arising out of the publication, without comment, of letters 
like those of Mr. Froude, has been, in a measure, remedied in 
the Second Part of the Remains, both by an expansion and ex¬ 
planation of his sentiments, in the Preface, and by copious ex¬ 
tracts from the works of Bishop Jewel in vindication of them. 
Still, persons may, and will, talk about “ garbled extractsand 
call for a reference to some more unsuspicious proof of Bishop 
Jewel's real sentiments than is supplied by any number of detached 
expressions, especially when extorted under the emergencies of 
controversy, or provoked by the sting of invective. On public 
grounds, then, no less than for our own private satisfaction, and, 
we will add, out of tenderness to Mr. Froude’s memory, as well as 
deference to his judgment, we have been led to look, with some 
care, into the works and biography of that writer especially, 
whom he seems so unceremoniously to despatch ; and, having 
said what we have already said, of Bishop Jewel’s character, and 
opinions upon certain questions of more or less theological in¬ 
terest, we shall employ the remainder of this article upon the proof 
of his unqualified sympathy w'ith the sentiments, and active con¬ 
currence in the proceedings, of the continental Protestants; as 
shewn by the history of his life; by the record of his opinions, 
whether in his more familiar or his more formal, compositions; 
and, finally, by the indirect evidence of his doctrinal statements, 
and habitual tone of thought. 

1. In the first place, then, it will have appeared from the sketch 
which we have already given of Bishop Jewel’s life, that he was 
originally a disciple of Peter Martyr, and that he passed nearly 
the whole period of Mary’s reign in close and confidential inter¬ 
course with that divine, as well as with Bullinger, Zuingle, and 
the rest of the Protestant congregation at Zurich.* We have 

* Their names may be seen in the “ salutations” at the end of some of the letters* 
P. Martyr he addresses as u Dominus suus colendissimus.” 
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seen, too, that, after his return to England, and to the end of his 
life, he maintained an intimate correspondence with two prin¬ 
cipal members of this connexion ; not merely apprizing them, 
from time to time, of the state of things in England ; but referring 
questions for their (as if) authoritative decision, and acting im¬ 
plicitly upon their advice. 

2. More than this, we find him continually referring back, with 
the greatest satisfaction, to the time of his residence at Zurich; 
pining, as it were, after its genial atmosphere, and hailing, with 
delight, the event, or the prospect, of a nearer and nearer con¬ 
formity, in the practice of the Church of England, to its rule. 
For instance, speaking of the Queen’s lukewarmness about send¬ 
ing for Peter Martyr to England, he says, “ For myself, indeed, 
there is nothing which I desire, with such aching impatience, as 
to behold you, and to enjoy once more your delightful conversa¬ 
tion, which I heartily wish may one day happen, whether it be in 
England, or in Zurich.” He then specifies certain difficulties in 
the way of Martyr’s recal, and proceeds, “ However this may be, 
we have exhibited to the Queen all our articles of religion and 
doctrine; and in no tittle have we departed from the Confession 
of Zurich”* 

Soon afterwards he writes, u You will say, then, return to 
Zurich. Most cordially, my father, do I wish that this were pos¬ 
sible ! For so far as I can see, there is no hope that you will 
ever come to England. O Zurich, Zurich, how much oftener do 
I now think of thee, than I ever thought of England when I w^as 
at Zurich!” Again—“Most ardently, my father, do I long to 
see you in England. And how should this be otherwise, since I 
am perpetually longing to see you even at Zurich ?” . . . u Your 
booh concerning Vows is most greedily seized upon” f Lastly, 
we have seen him (in a letter of later date quoted above) rejoicing, 
that “ in matters of doctrine” he and his brethren had “pared all 
error to the quick, so as not to differ a nail's breadth from the 
standard of Zurich” To revert, then, to the original question. 
Is it not somewhat unfair, by whatever great names the practice 
has been recommended, to lay all the Protestantism of the 
Church of England at the door of the foreign Reformers, as if it 
had been palmed, reclamantibus ipsis , upon the divines of our 
own country ? When, we ask, was this baneful influence repu¬ 
diated, when was it discountenanced, when was it not readily 
admitted ? In Edward’s reign, the foreigners were in Eugland ; 
then their influence is unquestionable. In Elizabeth’s reign, they 
were not in England, but they were in constant habits of commu- 

* Burnet, ut sup. Rec, 50. 
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nication with the leading English divine, and one who stood high 
in the confidence of the Primate. Their auspices were powerful, 
when their presence was withdrawn. Providentially, indeed, and 
especially in the later time, their influence was counteracted; but 
no thanks to such men as Bishop Jewel; no thanks, as far as we 
can make out, to any human agent; none to the Queen, for her 
line in the matter seems to have been one of mere private fancy 
or caprice ; none to the divines, for they were kept in check 
rather by a mistaken sense of loyalty, or the dread of unpopular 
extremes, than by any deliberate preference of the line of moder¬ 
ation. Wherever they spoke out, their leaning is but too ap¬ 
parent. 

3. Let us now' turn from Jewel’s history and private correspon¬ 
dence to his controversial writings. In these it will be found that 
he every where claims Luther and Zuingle as coadjutors in the 
great work of Reformation, and speaks of them, and of their ser¬ 
vices to the cause of Christian Truth, in terms of the most un¬ 
qualified respect and sympathy. 

In the most deliberate and exact of his works, the Apology, he 
meets, at some length, the common argument against Protes¬ 
tantism, grounded upon its manifold variations. He meets it in 
two w r ays ; first, by showing that Protestants (all but a few pre¬ 
sumptuous sects, discountenanced by the great body, and with 
the exception also of certain immaterial and passing differences 
between Luther and Zuingle) are perfectly unanimous; and 
secondly, of course, by reminding his opponent that there have 
always been divisions within the Catholic Church. (He contends, 
by the way, somewhat inconsistently, that division among Protes¬ 
tants is an evidence of vigorous doctrine, but, on the other side, 
of an unsettled faith.) However the point at present is, that he 
recognizes no distinction whatever between the main bodies of 
Protestants, with the exception of the difference, " w'hich he hopes 
will soon be adjusted,” between the Reformers of Germany and 
Switzerland. Not one word of a distinction between England 
and the Continent. 

In the same work, he speaks of Luther and Zuingle as “ pra- 
stantissimi viri , ad illustrandum orbem terrarum d Deo dati” 
In the Defence of the ApologyJ he is charged by his adversary 
with maintaining the doctrine of the Lutherans, Zuinglians, and 
Calvinists, and replies, not by denying the fact , but upon the as¬ 
sumption of it. Again—“Your doctors are over young.* 

Neither is there any sufficient cause to the contrary, but that 
Berengarius, &c. either for learning, or for truth, or for judgment 
in the Scripture, or for antiquity , may be well and safely com¬ 
pared with them.” Calvin he calls “ a reverend Father, and 
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worthy ornament of the Church of God.” The latter passages 
with others to the same effect are cited by Mr. Froude’s editors 
at the end of the Preface to the Second Part of the Remains. 

What is sufficiently apparent from the language of Jewel 
towards the foreigners, is equally proved by their language towards 
him. Even of the Apology, which is not without some passages 
of a Catholic tenour, Peter Martyr writes, 

“ Your work has not only given the most entire satisfaction to me, 
who am delighted with every thing of yours; but it appears to Bullinger 
and his sons and sons-in-law, and likewise to Gualter and Wolfius, so 
admirable for its wisdom and eloquence, that they are unbounded in 
their praises of it, and think that nothing more perfect has been pub¬ 
lished at this time.I beseech you to persevere in the course you 

have entered upon 3 our cause is good/’ &c. 

Let it be remembered that this work was approved by Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, who tried, after its author’s death, to force it and 
the still more objectionable “ Defence,” almost as a quasi-for¬ 
mulary, upon the Church of England. 

Peter Martyr shows amiably in this and others of his letters; 
saving, of course, his bitter and irreverent language about Rome. 
But, considering that he might fairly have expected preferment in 
England through Jewel’s interest, there is something pleasant in 
the affectionate confidence with which, to the last, he addressed his 
more prosperous friend. In the letter, too, to which we have 
just referred, there is also a tone of piety, which, to say truth, we 
miss in the letters of Jewel, (not to speak of gross irreverences in 
these latter*) and the absence of which is certainly remarkable, 
and we will add unsatisfactory, in the confidential letters of a 
writer not recognizing the duty of reserve in such matters . 

4. There are, of course, two several ways of determining whe¬ 
ther the party in this country, of whom Bishop Jewel is the re¬ 
presentative, did, or did not, concur in sentiment, and accord in 
tone, with the foreign Protestants, and especially with those of 
Switzerland; the direct way, upon which something has already 
been said; the indirect (which is now to be proceeded with) of 
illustrating the agreement by a reference to particular views of 
doctrine. 

The grand question, as we said above, between Catholics and 
Protestants, is this.—Has Almighty God, or has He not, inter¬ 
posed a Sacramental Medium between Himself and man? Catho¬ 
lics, with all their mutual differences, say that He has; Protestants, 

* See especially, Rec. No. 52, which contains language about the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar, (to say nothing of an expression, understood by Mr. Le Bas of the Pope) 
which is too bad to quote. 
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with all theirs, say the reverse. The respective modes in which 
this elementary question is determined, will affect persons* views 
of a multitude of subjects arising out of it on either of its oppo¬ 
site sides ; such, e. g., as the Apostolical Succession, the Divine 
Virtue of the Sacraments, the Power of the Keys, the Visibility 
and Indefectibility of the Church Catholic, and the like. On all 
these subjects, then, we find Bishop Jewel siding, not with the 
Catholics, but with the Protestants. He treats the Church 
throughout, not as the authorized Depository of the Faith, and 
Channel of Grace through the Sacraments and Priesthood, but 
as a mere teacher , w hose credentials are not the palpable tokens of 
Divine Authority which she wears upon her surface, which no 
amount of sin in this or that of her members, or any number of 
her members, at any one given time , can destroy, or even invali¬ 
date ; but the truth of her doctrine, as determined by the judg¬ 
ment of individuals exercised upon the words of Holy Scripture. 
This view erects into arbiters those to whom the Church offers 
her blessings as to little children, and makes Reason, not Faith, 
the condition of her privileges. 

1. Concerning the Apostolical Succession, Jewel says, 

“ If it were certain that the religion and truth of God came by Suc¬ 
cession and none otherwise, then were Succession, whereof Mr. Harding 
hath told us so long a tale, a very good substantial argument of the 
Truth. But Christ saith. In cathedra Mosis sedent Scribae, &c. (by order 
of Succession). Annas and Caiaphas, touching Succession, were as well 
bishops as Aaron and Eleazar. Of Succession, St. Paul says, ‘ After my 
departure, ravening wolves shall enter,” &c. Therefore St. Hierome 
saith, Non sanctorum filii sunt qui tenent loca sanctorum.” — D. of A. 

p. 120. 

Now observe, not merely the purport of this argument, but its 
great unfairness. Harding very justly replies, that our Blessed 
Lord’s words are a proof for, and not against, Succession. Jewel 
quotes them without their sequel, which determines the purpose 
of their Divine Speaker; he leaves you to suppose that our 
Lord designs to say, “The Scribes and Pharisees,(bad men), are 
Moses’ successors; therefore , the claim of Succession is invali¬ 
dated by sin and therefore, (Jewel w ; ould infer) a bad Pope is 
no Bishop. Whereas, what our Lord does say, of course is, “ Ye 
are to obey them, by virtue of their Succession, their evil works 
notwithstanding.” A more outrageous perversion of Scripture, 
we must say, can hardly be imagined. This extract gives occa¬ 
sion to observe upon another practice by which Jewel has gained 
more credit than he deserves, his citation of the Fathers. Who 
would not suppose, from a cursory observation of this passage, 
that St. Jerome was an impugnerof the Apostolical Succession? 
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Elsewhere he says— 

“ This is M. Harding’s holy Succession, though Faith fall, yet Succes¬ 
sion must hold. For unto such Succession God hath bound the Holy 
Ghost.... M. Harding. —Are you not ashamed thus notoriously, and 
withal most slanderously to belie that most blessed Succession of the Church 
of Rome } .... Jewel, —But St. Paul saith, ‘ Faith cometh (not by Suc¬ 
cession but) by hearing ; and hearing cometh, ( not by legacy or inheritance 
from Bishop to Bishop, but) by the Word of God.”— D. of A, p. 139. 

2. Concerning the Sacraments, he says in the Apology,— 

“ We allow the Sacraments, that is to say, certain holy Signs and 
Ceremonies which Christ would have us use, that by them He might set 
before men's eyes the Mysteries of our salvation, and might more strongly 
confirm faith, &c. and might seal His grace in our hearts. And these 
Sacraments, together with Tertullian, Origen, Ambrose, (and a long 
catalogue of Fathers) we do call figures, signs, marks , badges, prints, 
copies, forms, seals, signets, similitudes, patterns, representations, remem¬ 
brances, and memories'* — D. of A. p. 205. 

Not a word, in this fluent enumeration, of the direct convey¬ 
ance of Divine Grace by the Sacraments. Not a hint at the 
mysterious Virtue, the transforming, invigorating, Efficacy, which 
the natural elements acquire through the act of Consecration, and 
of which they are the appointed media to the soul, no hindrance 
of unbelief or sin being interposed. Again observe what Arch¬ 
bishop Whately calls, the “ fallacy of referenceand what may 
be called also, the fallacy of suppression. Doubtless, all these 
Fathers say, that the Sacraments are significant and commemora¬ 
tive. But do they not also say, that they are operative, in every 
unresisting subject, of certain mysterious effects ? 

Upon this Harding justly remarks, that Jewel’s view places 
the Sacraments of the Gospel on a par with the rites of Judaism. 
Jewel admits it. “The Sacraments of the Old Law and of the 
New in truth and substance are all one. St. Paul saith, omnes 
eundem cibum comederuntf —(p. 208). He thus implies that we 
receive Christ in the Sacraments no otherwise than as the Israelites 
are said to have partaken of Him in the Wilderness. Might not 
the charge of Judaism, so liberally bestowed upon the Roman 
Catholics, be fitly retorted ? 

3. The Power of the Keys. 

te We say that the office of loosing consisteth in this point, that the 
Minister either by the preaching of the Gospel, offereth the Merits of Christ, 
and full pardon to such as have lowly and contrite hearts, and do un- 
feignedly repent themselves. Or, when the same Minister .... doth 
reconcile (offenders) .... to the company and unity of the Faithful*.... 

* This is, totidem verbis, Luther’s view of Absolution. “ II y a deux remissions : 
la remission de la peine, et la remission de la faute. La premiere reconcilie exterieure- 

ment l’homme avec l’Eglise Chr6tienne. La seconde.avec Dieu.”—Luther, 

quoted and translated by D’Aubigny, Histoire de la Ref. vol. i. p. 425. 
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Bishop Jewel; 

And touching the keys .... we with Chrysostom say , they be the know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures .... with Tertullian we say, they be the inter¬ 
pretation of the Law, and with Eusebius we call them the Word of God.” 
— Apol. c. 6, 7 . 

Here, again, we are obliged to complain of unfairness in Bishop 
Jewel’s mode of citing the Fathers. Hoes he mean to leave us 
under the impression that St. Chrysostom, for instance, represents 
“ knowledge of the Scriptures,” as the only “ Power of the Keys?” 
That St. Chrysostom should speak of this knowledge as one pow¬ 
erful “ key” with which the true “ door” of salvation is to be 
unlocked, is quite compatible with his believing in the existence 
of other instruments of “ binding and loosing;” and, in a writer 
known to act especially upon the “ discipline of reserve,” least of 
all should the degree of interior belief be measured by that of 
explicit statement. But that the view taken of the absolving 
power in the above quotation, is to be considered as an under¬ 
statement of the writer’s belief on the subject, seems plain from 
his language in another place. Let us hear him speaking esote - 
rically of this matter in his Treatise “ on the Priesthood.” The 
passage is somewhat long, and probably well known to many of 
our readers, but we hope to be excused for quoting it without 
abridgment. 

“ Whosoever will consider this mysterious transaction, that mere man, 
as yet consisting of flesh and blood, should approach the blessed and im¬ 
mortal Nature, will then be fit to judge what an honour the Holy Spirit 
has vouchsafed to His Priests, since ’tis by their ministration that these 
[mysteries of the Eucharistic Sacrifice] are effected and all other things 
not inferior to these, which tend to the advancement and salvation of 
mankind. While they are conversant here on earth, they are permitted 
to manage the affairs of Heaven ; and receive a power which God has 
not conferred on Angels or Archangels. For to them it hath not been 
said ‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth &c. Princes on earth have a 
power of binding, but their authority extends only to the body. But this 
bond affects the soul, and reaches to the Heavens. What is done by His 
Priests below, is confirmed by God above ; the Lord ratifies the sentence of 
His servants. What is this, but giving them all Heavenly powers? For 
He tells them ‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, &c.’ What power can exceed 
this? ‘God the Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son.’ 
But I see all this is by the Son conferred upon His Priests.”*— On the 
Priesthood. (Hollier’s Translation). 

* It is not just in point, but while we are on St. Chrysostom Be Sacerdotio, we 
cannot refrain from quoting at length a well-known passage from the same treatise, on 
the subject of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, by which it will appear how little countenance 
he gives to the meagre views of the moderns. We prefer giving this passage in the 
Greek: — “"Orav i’Sjjf tov K v%iov 'r&vfxmv , xcti xsifxsvov, xcti tov Ufia. i<p£<rroira ?£ 
hvfxan, xai xai itavraq ixilvw <rw nrifxia) <poivt<Ta-ofxsvovq t 'Aiixa'ri, ago. ert fxtra 

slvat vofxi^eiq, xai ini t y*iq eirravai ; ’a\X’ ovx IvS&ooq ini rovq ovgavovq 

fxiTUvlo'Taa'ai, xai, vraruv cugxixhv Stavciav tJjj -^vyriq £jt/3«XX«y, yvfAvn rn to) v» 
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And now for a word or two about another of Bishop Jewel’s 
authorities on this subject, Tertullian. This writer is known to 
have embraced, at one period of his life, among the Montanist 
views, that of the absolute irremissibility of sin in the baptized. 
Accordingly, in the Treatise De Pudicitia, written after his lapse 
into heresy, he assails the Catholic doctrine of Absolution; and 
thus becomes an indirect witness to the belief and practice of the 
Church in his time. On the other hand, where he writes as a 
Catholic (as in the Treatise De Pccnitentia) he distinctly upholds 
the efficacy of Repentance, and in that called Scorpiacum, thus 
speaks of the Power of the Keys. 

“ For, albeit thou suppose Heaven to be still closed, yet remember that 
the Lord, when on earth, bequeathed to Peter, and, by him, to the Church, 
the keys which every one who shall in this life have been interrogated and 
made confession, shall carry with him.”—c. 10. 

We are not implying that Bishop Jewel takes advantage of 
Tertullian’s heretical statements. This is not the fact. But it 
is certainly remarkable, that he should shelter himself, on this of 
all subjects, under the authority of a writer, who is, from peculiar 
circumstances, so very important a witness to the true doctrine as 
Tertullian. 

Of Marriage Bishop Jewel says, (so far most truly,) that it is an 
estate honourable in all; but unhappily he would include in this 
number, persons prohibited from it by a Law of the Church, and 
living under the obligation of a Religious Vow. He proceeds, 
however, 

“ And as Sozomen saith of Spiridion, and as Nazianzen saith of his 
own father, we say that a good and diligent Bishop doth serve in the 
Ministry never the worse for that he is married, but rather the better , 
with more ableness to do good.” 

These words we do not here quote so much in objection to the 
doctrine they contain, as in illustration of Bishop Jewel’s peculiar 
method of proof. Who would suppose that Sozomen’s words 
concerning Spiridion are, ya/xsT^v xcu 7 e^cuv aAA’ ou ttolqoL 
touto t a SsTa So that, instead of saying, or intimating, 

that Bishops are the better for being married, Sozomen says that 
a (certain) Bishop was none the worse for it; implying, by the 
very terms of his expression, that such an assurance was needed. 
This is the substance of Harding’s answer. Now observe how 
Bishop Jewel defends himself. 

xa&agw TregiB'hsmis to. ev cugavoij; *Sl to SavfActrot ;! “xi rn$ rou Qtov <pi\avfya)7rtacl’’ 
K. t. X. lib. iii. 

At the same time, in a fragment, the genuineness of which appears to be admitted 
by some Roman Catholic writers, St. Chrysostom says, n <f>virtg "Afrou h avrS Ivs^eive. 
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Bishop Jewel; 

“ M. Harding, of himself freely confesseth these holy Fathers were 
never the worse able to do their offices. For so much the words of Sozo - 
men do report; ovbev ra Sha But that they were the better 

able to do their offices, because of their wives, that he denieth utterly 
.... And thus the whole difference that is between M. Harding and us, 
touching this matter, standeth only in these two poor words, rather the 
better, and never the worse.” 

Jewel next quotes St. Gregory of Nazianzum. 

“ My mother being given to my father, of God, became not only his 
helper .... but his leader and captain $ both by word and deed training 
him unto the best.” 

And he thus comments— 

“ Must all these words, so open, so plain, so clear, be drowned, M. 
Harding, with the simple distinction of rather the better, and never the 
worse ? May we not allow you to take what ye call lies, &c. to yourself ?” 

Harding points out the “ deceit, which lieth in this,” viz. that, 
in fact, St. Gregory’s father was married before he was a Bishop, 
or even a Christian ; and that his marriage was a blessing to him, 
inasmuch as his Christian wife converted him to the Faith. We 
can hardly believe our eyes, (though not wishing to use excessive 
language) when we read Jewel’s reply. 

“ It is true indeed. Nazianzen uttereth these things as done by his 
mother before his father was converted. Therefore you say, they pertain 
not to the time when his father was a bishop. And why so, M. Hard¬ 
ing? Is this your best logic of Louvaine? or will you teach us to reason 
thus, Gregory Nazianzen’s wife was a helper unto him before his con¬ 
version, ergo not afterwards ?” &c. &c.— D. of A. p. 184. 

The last quotation we shall inflict upon our readers, concerns 
a person, rather than a doctrine. 

Harding had said, 

“ It was a most gracious gift of God, that He gave this Thomas [a 
Becket] grace to die for His honour.” 

Answer: 

u For His honour, say you ? Now, for shame, Mr. Harding! .... 
The very true cause of Becket’s death was his ambition, and vanity, arid 
wilful maintenance of manifest wickedness in the clergy (!) to the great 
dishonour of God’s holy Name.”—D. of A. p. 295. 

One is hardly restrained from indignation on hearing the blessed 
saints and martyrs of the Most High thus slandered by these 
teachers of yesterday! 

Jewel then goes off upon stories about St. Thomas, which they 
will best know how to believe, who have read the u Becket Papers” 
in the Second Part of Mr. Froude’s Remains. Respecting ano¬ 
ther saint, the predecessor of St. Thortias of Canterbury in the 
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same holy cause, it is worth mentioning, that Jewel professes to 
draw all his information from an historian (Benno), who appears, 
from Mr. Bowden’s learned and impartial work, to have been a 
mere reckless apologist of the Emperor; and repudiates that of 
Lambert of Aschaffenburg, who is one of Mr. Bowden’s prin¬ 
cipal authorities.* 

We have now done with our quotations from the Apology and 
its offspring, which is truly, Matre pulchra filia pulchrior. We 
can only say, that did u M. Harding” always speak, as he speaks 
I in the above extracts, we should be tempted to the Hibernianism 
of saying, that the best parts of Jewel’s u Defence” are Hard¬ 
ing’s rejoinders. 

And now, perhaps, some of our readers may be less disposed 
than heretofore to suspect exaggeration in the startling summary 
of Bishop Jewel’s religious tenets given by Mr. Froude in one 
of his ** Letters to his Friends.” 

“ Imprimis as to-’s friend Jewel. He calls the Mass your “ cursed 

paltrie service,” laughs at the Apostolical Succession both in principle and 
as a fact, and says that the only succession worth having, is succession of 
doctrine. He most distinctly denies the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
to be a means of grace as distinguished from a pledge, calling it a 
phantasie of M. Harding’s (D. of A. p. 208.) He says the only keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven are instruction and correction .that bind¬ 

ing and retaining is preaching that God will punish wickedness, loosing 
and remitting that He will pardon on repentance and faith (vid. sup.) 
justifies Calvin for saying that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper were 
superfluous, if we remembered Christ’s death enough without it (D. of 
A. 152—155) ridicules the Consecration of the elements, and indirectly 
explains.that [our Lord] is received [merely] into our remembrance” f 

We do not deny that there are better things than these in the 
writings of Bishop Jewel, especially in the earlier part of the 
Apology, in which there is even an approach to dogmatical teach¬ 
ing. We may observe also, (in reference to a former remark) £ 
that it is on subjects immediately connected with the authority 
of the Church, and the prerogatives of the Priestly Office, that 
the language of Bishop Jewel seems particularly offensive. On 
some other points of Catholic faith and practice, which Rome 
is accused of exaggerating or misrepresenting (as, for instance 
Prayer for the dead and the Reverence due to the Saints) he is 
comparatively silent, and thus may, perhaps, be taken for a nega¬ 
tive witness, so far, on the Catholic side. On the great subjects 
too, of Baptism and Justification, we are not aware that he 

* Vide D. of A., p. 137. Mr. Bowden, speaking of Benno, says, “His work is 
filled with so many palpable calumnies against Hildebrand, that nothing in the nature 
of an accusation can be worthy of credit which rests upon his evidence alone.” 

t Froude’s Remains, Vol. i. Part i. p. 339. % Vide sup. p. 29. 
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charges the Roman Church, little as he is inclined towards it, 
with deadly error. Again, it forms no part of our immediate sub¬ 
ject, to dwell upon the excuses, manifold and powerful, which 
might be made for the English divines of that period, on account 
of the miserably repulsive form in which, as we fear, Catholicism 
was presented to them. Then, as ever, “our unhappy divisions’* 
were the cause, or the penalty, of our want of high holiness; 
and the sins, which separate us from one another, as well as all 
of us together from the sources of Consolation and Strength, are 
ever so much the more incongruous in Catholics than in others, 
by how much their privileges are more ennobling, and their rule 
more rigid. And, to complete our admissions, we are far from 
saying, that even Bishop Jewel’s opinions, extreme as they may 
appear, have not been outstripped by those of some of his later 
admirers. We may refer especially to his view of the question, 
recently agitated, of Marriage within certain prohibited degrees of 
affinity. Likewise, of course, by the mere fact of appealing to 
Antiquity, however he may misrepresent it, he witnesses to a very 
important and neglected principle. In these, then, and such like 
ways, his sentiments are often valuable as an argument ad homi - 
nem with persons who will receive from him, and such as he, 
what they will receive from no other. By a like process, the 
modern Wesleyans have sometimes been convicted of schism out 
of the mouth of their founder; the non-conformists have been 
cited against the later dissenters and others, as witnesses to the 
necessity of strict religion; Luther has been matched against 
Zuingle; or the Independents refuted upon the authority of the 
Presbyterians. All would admit that such a method of proof has 
its limits; for this, as for other reasons, that it is so very liable to 
misconstruction. But we do not take upon ourselves to deter¬ 
mine where those limits are to be placed. 

To conclude. By clinging to the authority of these Reformers, 
as individuals, are we not dealing unfairly both with Protestants, 
and other branches of the Catholic Church ? Are we not hold¬ 
ing out false colours to the former, and drawing them near us only 
in the end to be alienated from us more completely than ever? 
On the other hand, are we not cutting ourselves off from the 
latter,(who are our natural allies,) by making common cause with 
a set of writers, with whom, in such measure as we have im¬ 
bibed the true Catholic spirit, we can have no sort of sympathy? 
Meanwhile, to the unprejudiced inquirers after truth (a large and 
growing number) are we not, until we have shaken off such auxili¬ 
aries as these, exhibiting a very distorted and unreal representa¬ 
tion of the Catholicism to which we desire to attract them ; hold¬ 
ing before them a phantom which will elude their grasp, a light 
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which will cheat their pursuit; unsettling their early prepossessions, 
without affording a complete and satisfactory equivalent; dis¬ 
quieting them in their present home, without furnishing them even 
with a shelter? This should be well considered. It ought not to 
be for nothing ; no, nor for any thing short of some very vital 
truth ; some truth not to be rejected without fatal error, nor 
embraced without radical change; that persons of name and in¬ 
fluence should venture upon the part of “ecclesiastical agitators;” 
intrude upon the peace of the contented, and raise doubts in the 
minds of the uncomplaining; vex the Church with controversy, 
alarm serious men, and interrupt the established order of things; 
set the “father against the son, and the mother against the daugh¬ 
ter;” and lead the taught to say “ I have more understanding 
than my teacher.” All this has been done; and all this is worth 
hazarding in a matter of life and death; much of it is predicted 
as the characteristic result, and therefore the sure criterion, of 
the Truth. An object thus momentous we believe to be the 
unprotestantizing (to use an offensive, but forcible, word) of the 
national Church; and accordingly we are ready to endure, how¬ 
ever we may lament, the undeniable, and in themselves disas¬ 
trous, effects of the pending controversy. But if, after all, we 
are not to be carried above the doctrine and tone of the English 
Reformers; if we are but to exchange a congenial enthusiasm for 
a timid moderation, a vigorous extreme for an unreal mean, an 
energetic Protestantism for a stiff and negative Anglicanism, we 
see but poor compensation for so extensive and irreparable a 
breach erf peace and charity. The object, important as it may 
be in itself, is quite inadequate to the sacrifice. 

We cannot stand where we are; we must go backwards or for¬ 
wards; and it will surely be the latter. It is absolutely necessary 
towards the consistency of the system which certain parties are 
labouring to restore, that truths should be clearly stated, which as 
yet have been but intimated, and others developed which are now 
but in germ. # And, as we go on, w^e must recede more and more 
from the principles, if any such there be, of the English Refor- 

* As one among many instances of the way in which Catholic truths modify one 
another, might be mentioned the tendency of correct views of the (sacramental) efficacy 
of Penance, and of the Power of the Keys, to adjust the doctrine of the Church con¬ 
cerning “ Sin after Baptism.” It is worth considering, whether the opposition, which the 
ancient religion encounters in our own age, be not, in part, owing to the necessity en¬ 
tailed by our circumstances, of restoring it by degrees. Medicine is never so unpalatable, 
as when sipped. Besides, it is in its integrity only, and not in its isolated portions, 
that Catholicism has promise of subduing the intellects and engrossing the hearts, of 
men, to the discomfiture of all rival claimants, and the preclusion of all inferior influences. 
At the present time, any suggestion seems worth hazarding, which, in minds to which 
it may chance to commend itself, may operate towards a considerate estimate of the 
difficulties and temptations of those who differ from us. 
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mation. Those principles are Catholic, or they are not. If they 
be Catholic, let them be so proved, and we will shrink from no 
penance, which may be exacted as the price of unsettling men’s 
minds. If they be not Catholic, then, no matter whom we 
alienate, or to whom we give cause of triumph, they must be 
abandoned. The rule of right is irrespective of all consequences. 
We are utterly in the dark concerning the destined fortunes of 
the Church.of God. We can do nothing “against the Truth but 
for the Truth.” It will have its way; and even our mistakes will 
be overruled, so as to promote it. The “ keeping of the Faith in 
the unity of the Spirit,” this is the one great object; but how 
that object shall be brought about, is quite beyond us. New 
portents are rising up every day, disappointing all past surmises, 
and baffling all calculation for the future. We are utterly in the 
dark; things which are to be, are not the less certain, for seeming 
impossible, nor the less near, for seeming infinitely distant. God 
be thanked ; “ nothing is impossible” in this world of wonders, 
but that His Truth should not prevail. His Church ever fall away. 



Art. II.—1 . Address delivered by Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
M. P., on the Establishment of a Reading Room at Tamworth 
London: Bain. 1841. 

2. Letters on an Address, fyc. By Catholicus. Originally pub¬ 
lished in the “ Times,” and since revised and corrected by the 
Author. London: Mortimer. 1841. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the above Address, as 
due pains were taken by the author to extend far beyond the 
borough of Tamworth such advantages as might arise from so 
popular a confession. They would probably read it without 
either pain or surprise; or with no other regret than just a pass¬ 
ing reminiscence of the principles which were once in vulgar 
estimation identified with the name of Peel. That statesman 
must also himself by this time be inured to the hardest of all 
political services, to concede without thanks, to sacrifice without 
reward, to capitulate without fulfilment of terms, to profess 
without obtaining credit, and to confess without receiving pardon. 
Such has been his unfortunate usage in the present instance. 
Many opinions of this Address have we seen from the pens of 
those very parties whom it was most designed to conciliate, and 
they were the last that we should desire for any act of ours. 
“Long delayed repentance,”—“late illumination,”—“saying no 
more than what the liberal party had been saying this thirtyyears 
and more, and not saying it quite so well,”—“ convenient disco- 
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veries ,”—“ and pray who but we have taught you that, Sir Ro¬ 
bert?”—and “we need not to be told these things at this time 
o’day,”—such were the current phrases of many a popular print. 

They reminded us of some shrewd remarks in a certain journal 
on the occasion of a well-known anti-theological professor, who 
had recently been denying not this doctrine or that doctrine, but 
at one fell swoop had thrown into the predicament of mere 
human opinions, every article of the creeds, and every assignable 
interpretation of Scripture; who had, however* -'soon after sud¬ 
denly adopted the language of a sounder but less consistent 
school. The journalists congratulated the professor on his ap¬ 
proximation to the truth, but confessed that he did not seem 
quite aufait at the phraseology; in fact that there was an awk¬ 
ward look of the system having been hastily “ got up” for the 
occasion, and they thought they could produce many an old 
woman who could give a clearer and readier account of her faith. 
It affords, however, a pleasing illustration of the maxim, that 
u it is never too late to learn,” and “ practice makes perfect,” 
that these journalists now inform the world that the professor has 
fully come up to the above-mentioned standard; a degree of 
success which whether it be most honourable to him, or to the 
abstract old woman alluded to, we will not now say; but it is 
doubtless a great encouragement to him, and we think also, if it 
should ever reach the ears of so great a man, to Sir Robert Peel. 

We cannot suppose that so flimsy and unoriginal a thing as the 
Tamworth Address is really likely to draw any right-minded 
person into burning incense to the Baal of our day, the God of 
nature and natural science, to the manifest contempt of revealed 
truth. Surely, though the writer be “ the leader of the Conser¬ 
vative party in the House,” and has great weight in questions of 
malt, registration, and sugar,—surely by this time his name is a 
nullity in any question in the smallest degree connected with 
religion. We are therefore quite content that the Address should 
have been delivered for the sake of one of the most noble con¬ 
futations, not of it (for it needed none), but of its pernicious 
principles, which has appeared of late years; the series of letters 
by Catholicus. We know not who this Catholicus may be, and 
take shame to ourselves that we cannot recognize his style, which 
is however original, and quite distinguishable from those writers, 
with whom he appears most to agree. If it be assumed for the 
purpose of fair disguise, or merely as the fittest for the occasion, 
we can only say that the author fights very easily in his borrowed 
arms. To exchange with facility and effect at a minute's warning 
from the well-appointed battle array of bound octavos to the 
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desultory skirmishes and bold assaults of the broad sheet, the 
debate, or the hustings, is no easy task ; and only to be compared 
with that wondrous versatility with which Roman genius adapted 
itself to every new emergency, encountering alternately on their 
own ground, and with their own weapons, nations of soldiers, 
cities of merchants, hordes of barbarians, and bands of pirates; 
phalanxes, galleys, walls, machines, elephants, crowds, deserts, 
violence, intrigue, and every thing that can surprise or terrify, 
baffle or overwhelm. 

Whoever this may be, he has done his work well, and written 
a series of letters worthy of any subject or any occasion ; deep, 
yet brilliant; philosophical, yet popular; fit to be read at the 
breakfast-table, perused again in the study, and honourably in¬ 
stalled on the shelf for future reference. We took them up with 
the prejudice all mankind feels against a long newspaper cor¬ 
respondence, which seems as out of place, as that troublesome 
class of persons who will fasten on some unfortunate being in a 
party, which he has entered probably with the hope of a little 
novelty and variety, and overpowering him with a long continuity 
of prose, will stand like a wall between him and the rest of the 
company. In spite of this prejudice, however, no one can read 
these letters without acknowledging and feeling the writer’s claim 
to attention. Be he layman or cleric, he is a gifted seer, who, by 
the secret virtue of Catholic taste and discernment, can dispel a 
portion of that mist which dims all mortal ken, and bid us behold 
the powers for us and against us;—the fearful forms of enmity, 
fraud, and error, and the spiritual monsters of faithlessness, irre¬ 
verence, and self-will, that are now laying waste the heart of man. 

The warning voice of such a seer is especially needed at this 
time, when, to all human appearance, the political party, of which 
Sir Robert Peel is the head, is about to be allowed, after their 
long exclusion, another trial at the head of affairs. That exclu¬ 
sion was the immediate consequent, and, as we think, the direct 
effect of their abandonment of the religious principles which 
almost alone made them superior to the rival faction. When did 
Providence ever speak more plainly ? Thirteen years since, the 
greatest man of his age was paramount in England, in Europe, 
in the world; and having, by his transcendant military talents 
effected and secured to mankind the golden opportunities of peace, 
he was then seen, by his still more marvellous powers of states* 
manship, to make that use of this rare crisis which none but he, 
who chiefly compassed it, was equal to. In an evil hour, that 
particular form of measure of religious principle which seemed 
the chiefest item in our covenant, the first condition of our coun- 
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try’s birthright, was despised. In how few years, nay, in how 
few months, did that great man see all the fruits of his hundred 
victories—almost every political settlement that could show him 
for its author, and be to future ages a living monument of his 
fame,—reversed, uprooted, effaced from the page of history, and 
himself sentenced by a mysterious Providence to spend the best 
years of his life unconsulted and unheard by his country!—not now 
to dwell upon the long series of domestic evils with which this 
Church and people have been chastised. 

The warning is needed; not, however, because there seems much 
hope that the Church wiWyet again have weight in England’s coun¬ 
cils. There is no appearance of our statesmen having profited by 
the past. Events have not taught them, nor will words. But 
a severe trial now awaits the Church, one worse than external 
calamity. False and mistaken friendship is tenfold worse than 
honest and avowed hostility. What peril can be greater than the 
protection of a latitudinarian minister ? What are tithes, and 
church-rates, and national support transferred from us to schis- 
matical or heretical bodies,—what are such worldly losses and 
insults, compared with the surrender of truth itself? This has 
stood firm, and survives and prospers. The weapons of our foes 
have fallen to the ground before her. But how stands the dan¬ 
ger now ? It must be confessed there are, as there always have 
been ever since the Church was first gathered together, abundant 
elements of unbelief, which the manifold forces and persuasions 
of a friendly government can easily bring out, and ripen, and 
collect, and organize, till, after a few years, disguises are thrown 
aside, and some hateful image of Antichrist stands confessed, 
consuming the vitals and the substance of the Church. Believing 
then, as we do, that a change of ministry, though we might admit 
it to be from an irreligious and hostile party, to a religious and 
friendly one, will yet bring the danger nearer to the Church, and 
more within her bosom, we think no warning can be too strong, 
too earnest, or too clamorous. It is that the Church may not be 
drawn into any acquiescence with latitudinarian schemes—that 
as few churchmen as possible may sanction them—and that truth 
may not be fatally compromised by its own holders,—it is for 
these purposes that warning is now called for. 

What are the probable shapes of the impending danger we do 
not venture to predict. The statesmen, whose killing kindness 
the Church may shortly have to deprecate, are not remarkable 
either for consulting the feelings and judgment of those whose in¬ 
terests they affect to serve ; nor do they often prematurely com¬ 
mit themselves. But, judging from their past career, whatever 
seems wanted to conciliate or consolidate support is likely to be 

NO. L1X.—JULY, 1841. E 
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done. Yet this must be observed—and it shows the value of the 
letters before us—Sir Robert Peel is a man who makes, or rather 
forges, his own precedents. He justifies what he does by what he 
has done. His greatest argument is his own consistency. There¬ 
fore, he is careful to do, casually and unobservedly, in smaller 
matters, what he will some day attempt on a larger scale, with the 
eye of the world upon him. No man builds so much on self. The 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Act was the prelude of the 
Emancipation Bill. To prove to the Glasgow “ Manifestation ” 
the sincerity of his professed indifference to the differences be¬ 
tween the Church and the Kirk, he appealed to his having joined 
in worship with Presbyterians when on his youthful tour to the 
Highlands. He now demonstrates the sincerity of his zeal for 
Mechanics’ Institutes, by mentioning that he subscribed to one 
somewhere some twenty years ago. Whatever he does, be it ever 
so trifling in itself, may be the beginning of a series. Most espe¬ 
cially ominous and pregnant with ill, therefore, is the Tamworth 
address just now, when the bright and sunny prospects of power 
on the one hand, and the lowering storms of religious controversy 
on the other, divide the political atmosphere. 

“ ’Twill be recorded as a precedent ; 

And many an error, by the same example, 

Will rush into the state.” 

We will mention one difficult knot, one out of many which Sir 
Robert may soon be called on to untie, and which the Tamworth 
Address may possibly help him to cut asunder; and we beg the 
reader to bear it in mind when he comes to the most obnoxious 
passages, as quoted and commented on by Catholicus. We refer 
to the government scheme of education, in which Sir Robert may 
soon have to take a definite and practical line. In this scheme, 
it will be remembered, “ peculiar doctrinal instruction,”—a 
“ special religious instruction,” as it was also called, was only to 
be given at “ periods to be set apart ,” and that “by such ministers 
besides the chaplain as shall be agreed to or chosen by the 
scholars or the parents. ” The “ general religion ” was to be 
combined with the whole matter of instructionand it was to be 
a religion having no peculiar doctrines,” a religion, in short, which 
neither Jew, nor Romanist, nor Socinian, nor Deist could object 
to. Any dissenting preacher that should obtain the suffrages of a 
sufficient number of scholars was to be licensed to an equality 
with the “ chaplain.” Each school was to be under a rector, of 
whom it w’as not even said that he was to be a churchman; and 
the whole system was put under a board of five lay commis¬ 
sioners. As the church is not very respectfully treated in this 
arrangement, her opinion may possibly be thought tainted by 
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pique or partiality, so we will give the judgment of a Meeting of 
the “ Wesleyan Ministers of the London district/’ and some 
other committees, with the President of the Conference in the 
chair:— 

“That after much and anxious attention to the subject, it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that any attempt to instruct in the same school 
the children of the poorer classes (whose parents in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights as men and Britons belong to various Christian deno¬ 
minations), by teaching adapted to every prevailing variety of religious 
belief or opinion, will, under the present circumstances of this free 
country, be found impracticable $ and even if practicable by any con¬ 
ceivable compromise of conscientious principles and preferences, could 
only lead to a perpetual collision and inconvenience, and would in many 
instances produce, among the children so incongruously mingled together, 
a dangerous spirit of scepticism and unbelief.” 

Bearing this in mind, we will pass on to Mechanics’ Institutes, 
their advocate Sir Robert Peel, and his formidable commentator, 
Catholicus: 

“ I shall surprise no one who has carefully read Sir Robert’s Address, 
and perhaps all who have not, by stating my conviction, that, did a per¬ 
son take it up without looking at the heading, he would to a certainty 
set it down as a production of the years 1827 and 1828, the scene Gower 
Street, the speaker Mr. Brougham or Dr. Lushington, and the occasion, 
the laying the first stone or the inauguration of the then called London 
University. I profess myself quite unable to draw any satisfactory line 
of difference between the Gower Street and the Tamworth exhibition, 
except of course, that Sir Robert’s personal religious feeling breaks out 
in his address across his assumed philosophy. I say assumed } I might 
say affected—for I think too well of him to believe it genuine. 

“ On the occasion in question, Sir Robert gave expression to a theory 
of morals and religion, which, of course, in a popular speech, was not 
put out in a very dogmatic form, but which, when analyzed and fitted 
together, reads somewhat as follows : 

“ Human nature, he seems to say, if left to itself, becomes sensual and 
degraded. Uneducated men live in the indulgence of their passions, or, 
if they are merely taught to read, they dissipate and debase their minds 
by trifling or vicious publications. Education is the cultivation of the 
intellect and heart j and useful knowledge is the great instrument of edu¬ 
cation. It is the parent of virtue, the nurse of religion $ it exalts man 
to his highest perfection, and is the sufficient scope of his most earnest 
exertions* 

“ Physical and moral science rouses, transports, exalts, enlarges, tran¬ 
quillizes, and satisfies the mind. Its attractiveness obtains a hold over 
us j the excitement attending it supersedes grosser excitements; it makes 
us know our duty, and thereby enables us to do it; by taking the mind 
off itself, it destroys anxiety j and by providing objects of admiration, it 
soothes and subdues us. 

E C Z 
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“ And, in addition, it is a kind of neutral ground, on which men of 
every shade of politics and religion may meet together, disabuse each 
other of their prejudices, form intimacies, and practise co-operation. 

“ This, it is almost needless to say, is the very theory, expressed tem- [l 
perately, in which Mr. Brougham once expatiated in the Glasgow and. 
London Universities. SirR. Peel, indeed, has spoken with somewhat of 
his characteristic moderation 3 but for his closeness in sentiment to the 1 
Brougham of other days, a few parallels from their respective discourses 
will be a sufficient voucher. 

“ For instance, Mr. Brougham, in his Discourse upon Science, and his 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, wrote about the ‘ pure delight’ * 
of physical knowledge, of its ‘ pure gratification,’ of its tendency * to 
purify and elevate man’s nature,’ of its * elevating and refining it,’ of its 
‘ giving a dignity and importance to the enjoyment of life.’ Sir Robert, | 
pursuing the idea, shows us its importance even in death, observing, that 
physical knowledge supplied the thoughts from which * a great experi¬ 
mentalist professed in his last illness to derive some pleasure and some 
consolation, when most other sources of consolation and pleasure were 
closed to him.’”—pp. 3—5. “ Mr. Brougham pronounces that a man by 
* learning truths wholly new to him,’ and by ‘ satisfying himself of the 
grounds on which known truths rest,’ ‘ will enjoy a proud consciousness 
of having, by his own exertions, become a wiser, and therefore a more 
exalted creature.’ Sir Robert runs abreast of this great sentiment: he 
tells us, in words which he adopts as his own, that a man * in becoming 
wiser will become better he will * rise at once in the scale of intellectual 
and moral existence,’ and by being accustomed to such contemplations, 
he will feel the moral dignity of his nature exalted .’”—p. 6. “ Mr. 

Brougham laid down at Glasgow the infidel principle, or, as he styles 
it, ‘ the great truth/ which ‘ has gone forth to all the ends of the 
earth, that man shall no more render account to man for his belief, over 
which he has himself no control.’ And Dr. Lushington applied it in 
Gower Street to the case of the college then and there rising, by asking, 

' Will any one argue for establishing a monopoly to be enjoyed by the 
few who are of one denomination of the Christian church only ?’ And 
he went on to speak of the association and union of all without exclusion 
or restriction, of ‘ friendships cementing the bond of charity, and soften¬ 
ing the asperities which ignorance and separation have fostered.’ Long 
may it be before Sir Robert Peel professes the great principle itself! 
even though, as the following passages show, he is inconsistent enough 
to think highly of its application in the culture of the mind. He speaks, 
for instance, of ‘ this preliminary and fundamental rule, that no works 
of controversial divinity shall enter into the library (applause),’—of * the 
institution being open to all persons of all descriptions, without reference 
to political opinions or religious creed,' —and of ‘ an edifice in which men 
of all political opinions and all religious feelings may unite in the fur¬ 
therance of knowledge, without the asperities of party feeling.’ Now, 
that British society should consist of persons of different religions, is this 
a positive standing evil, to be endured at best as unavoidable, or a topic 
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of exultation ? Of exultation, answers Sir Robert; the greater dif- 
i ferences the better, the more the merrier. So we must interpret his 
tone. 

‘ It is reserved for few to witness the triumph of their own opinions ; 
much less to witness it in the instance of their own direct and personal 
opponents. Whether the Lord Brougham of this day feels all that satis¬ 
faction and inward peace which he attributes to success of whatever 
kind in intellectual efforts, it is not for me to decide; but that he has 
achieved, to speak in his own style, a mighty victory, and is leading in 
chains behind his chariot-wheels a great captive, is a fact beyond ques¬ 
tion. Such is the reward in 1841 for unpopularity in 1827.”—pp. 7,8. 

We are not disposed to introduce any further resemblance, 
which may embarrass the well drawn comparison between Sir R. 
Peers Address, and the celebrated Discourse of Lord Brougham. 
But in truth the one writer seems to us as little of a prime mover 
i in these matters as the other. Lord Brougham’s ethics, and his 
very expressions, are as second-hand as his physical science. Turn 
to any Socinian writer, and you will find the true source of all 
this talk. There is scarcely an idea either in the Address or in 
the Discourse which is not to be found a hundred times repeated 
in Channing, especially in his Lectures on the elevation of the 
labouring portion of the community. In the present instance 
one would of course rather look on Sir Robert as the disciple of a 
person than of a school; as an imitator, rather than a proficient. 
But is it easy to imagine a worshipper of fortune, as all statesmen 
must be, willingly associating himself, either in thought, or word, 
or deed, with one so neglected and gone by as the eccentric ex- 

I chancellor? Surely an expectant premier would dread the ominous 
indifference and ingratitude, with which the people, whom 
Brougham served so long, have treated him. But we will proceed 
\ with our quotations from Catholicus. 

“ Sir Robert Peel promises that ‘ in the selection of subjects for pub¬ 
lic lectures, every thing calculated to excite religious or political ani¬ 
mosity shall be excluded.’ Nor is any ‘ discussion on matters connected 
with religion, politics, or local party differences’ to be permitted in the 
reading-room. In these statements religious differences are made 
synonymous with ‘ party feeling and, whereas the tree is known by its 
fruit, their characteristic symptoms are felicitously described as * aspe¬ 
rities,’ and * animosities.’ And, in order to teach us more precisely 
what these differences are worth, they are compared to differences be¬ 
tween Whig and Tory—nay, even to * local party differences;’ as, for 
instance, about a municipal election, or a hole-and-corner meeting, or a 
parish job, or a bill for a railway. 

| “ But, to give him the advantage of the more honourable parallel of 

the two, are religious principles to be put upon a level even with poli¬ 
tical ? Is it as bad to be a republican as an unbeliever ? Is it as mag¬ 
nanimous to humour a scoffer as to spare an opponent in the House ? 
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Is a difference about the Reform Bill all one with a difference about the 
Creed ? Is it as polluting to hear arguments for Lord Melbourne as 
against the Apostles ? To a statesman, indeed, like Sir Robert, to aban¬ 
don one’s party is a far greater sacrifice than to unparliamentary persons j 
and it would be uncandid to doubt that he is rather magnifying politics 
than degrading religion in throwing them together; but still, when he 
advocates concessions in theology and politics, he must be plainly told to 
make presents of things that belong to him, not seek to be generous 
with other people’s substance. There are entails in more matters than 
parks and old places. He made his politics for himself, but Another 
made theology. 

“ Christianity is faith, faith implies a doctrine, a doctrine propositions, 
propositions yes or no, yes or no differences. Differences, then, are the 
natural attendants on Christianity, and you cannot have Christianity, 
and not have differences. When, then, Sir Robert Peel calls such dif¬ 
ferences points of ‘ party feeling,’ what is this but to insult Christianity ? 
Yet so cautious, so correct a man, cannot have made such a sacrifice for 
nothing; nor does he long leave us in doubt what is his inducement. 
He tells us that his great aim is the peace and good order of the com¬ 
munity, and the easy working of the national machine. With this in 
view', any price is cheap, everything is marketable 5 all impediments are 
a nuisance. He does not undo for undoing’s sake ; he gains more than 
an equivalent. It is a mistake, too, to say that he considers all differ¬ 
ences of opinion as equal in importance 5 no, they are only equally in 
the way. He only compares them together where they are comparable, 
—in their common inconvenience to a Minister of State. They may be 
as little homogeneous as chalk is to cheese, or Macedon to Monmouth, 
but they agree in interfering with social harmony ; and, since that har¬ 
mony is the first of goods and the end of life, what is left tis but to dis¬ 
card all that disunites us, and to cultivate all that may amalgamate } 

“Could Sir Robert have set a more remarkable example of self- 
sacrifice than in becoming the disciple of his political foe, accepting from 
Lord Brougham his new principle of combination, rejecting faith for 
the fulcrum of society, and proceeding to rest it upon knowledge ?”— 
pp. 25—27. 

Little as we think Sir Robert is accustomed to look beyond 
the present emergency, yet he cannot be so blind as to facts, as 
to think the institutions he is abstractedly contemplating and 
recommending, to be really possible. There is no such thing, 
and there cannot be such a thing, as a society utterly excluding 
political opinions or religious creeds. Such a pretence of neu¬ 
trality and indifference to differences is seldom made but with a 
smile at its own utter insincerity. The thousand and one religious 
societies in London, not to speak of their provincial offspring, which 
pretend to comprehend all Christians, without distinction, &c., 
no longer attempt to keep their countenance at the farce they are 
exhibiting. A few years ago perhaps they laughed at it in the 
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■ committee room, but were serious on the platform. They now 
think they can afford to be honest, and avow that they include all 
opinions but one, and that is Catholic truth as such. They 
socialize with every form of heresy, and are above all solicitous 
not to offend the Socinian part of their supporters; the consistent 
churchman alone they cannot endure. There is not a more 
untenable position than universal neutrality. It is as possible to 
face all sides at once as not to turn one’s back on any religious 
opinion. A universal peace, not based on justice, is merely the 
prelude of universal war. 

In proportion as the subjects admitted to the Tamworth Read¬ 
ing Room interest its members, so will it be found they bear on 
religion and politics. Take Sir Robert’s lecture to begin with. 
He has endeavoured to make it taking and popular. How ?— 
By utterly excluding all moral and political considerations ?—On 
the contrary, he has taken the opportunity of propounding a num¬ 
ber of maxims with a most evident bearing on religion and 
politics. Whether Christians may lawfully unite in voluntary 
. societies, for the purpose of mutual instruction and entertainment, 
with those whom they conceive to be in fatal error, is undeniably 
a question both of politics and religion. The affirmative of this 
question is one of the peculiar dogmas of that politico-religious 
party in the nation commonly called Liberals. As such, that is, 
as a party opinion, it should, of course, be excluded. Yet the 
very existence of the society implies its admission. 

It is a theological dogma, and as we believe a most false and 
dangerous one, that the study of natural philosophy and of the 
mechanical arts, naturally and independently of a strong religious 
bias, leads the mind up to the Creator. It is a dogma, that there 
1 are portions of the Catholic faith which may be reasonably and 
piously controverted, and that a clergyman may lawfully enter a 
society which binds him to say nothing that can be controverted. 
These are dogmas in themselves, and practically imply a good 
many more. 

The Mechanics’ Institute usually begins with the science of 
matter, the Disciplina Mathematica et Physica; but soon finds 
itself driven to subjects in which man is more universally and more 
deeply interested, the Liters Humaniores. Let any one look to 
the subjects of their lectures; subjects, be it remembered, they 
are forced to, because they must consult the tastes of their mem¬ 
bers. By the time they have run through orbits, satellites and 
eclipses, the polarization of light, pneumatics and air-pumps, gases 
and blow-pipes, the Icthyosaurus, and the Ornithoryncas Para¬ 
doxus, and a few other wonders, they discover the attendance of 
their members begins to flag. Even that industrious class of gen- 
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tlemen and ladies who go for example’s sake is found to slacken a 
little. So they are compelled to be human;—a change, which we 
are so far from objecting to, that in itself we think it one much for 
the better; only once come to man, and there is an end of the pre¬ 
tence of excluding politics and religion. The following subjects of 
lectures that occur to our memory have all more or less a tendency 
to throw the institute on these inevitable shoals : “ Recollections 
of a Tour in Ireland, with remarks on the Poor Laws,” a “ Com¬ 
parison of the Poetry of Wordsworth and James Montgomery” 
(to the decided advantage of the latter), “ Education,” “ Phre¬ 
nology,” “ The early Dramatic Literature of England,” “ Recita¬ 
tions from Poets and popular Authors,” “ The French Revolu¬ 
tion,” “ The Rebellion of St. Domingo,” “ The Normans,” “The 
Crusades,” “ The mental and moral Influence of works of Fic¬ 
tion the question “ Which is the more injurious to Society, 
the Spendthrift or the Miser ?”—decided, of course, in a flourish¬ 
ing sea-port, by a large majority, against the latter : “ Conversa¬ 
tion,” “ The Progress of Science, and its influence on Society.” 
Now is it remarkable, that not a few of these and similar topics 
have been volunteered by clergymen and good church people, for 
the express purpose of insinuating right views—thus illustrating 
the possibility or rather the certainty of peculiar view's and a 
controversial spirit encroaching within this magic circle. 

It is a hard measure of discipline which these philosophers re¬ 
quire from a class not remarkable for self-controul, and for draw¬ 
ing exact lines of demarcation. They call upon men who have 
their full share of human passion, and, generally speaking, but 
little thirst or aptitude for science, to meet together night after 
night, converse, read books, hear lectures, on science only, to the 
exclusion of those points in which the passions are concerned. 
What sort of example do they set themselves? If a Newton or a 
Cavendish were the speakers, we might, perhaps, admit their sin¬ 
cerity, and allow that though they could not help being politicians, 
still they show ed, in the main tenor of their lives, so single-minded 
a devotion to science, that it was possible they were actually con¬ 
ceiving and intending science to be the real bond of society. One 
might imagine them so ignorant of human nature, and themselves 
so clear of ordinary human sympathies. But how stands the case 
with the two philosophers before us ? We say it seriously, and we 
hope with no irreverence of application, that they lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, and themselves touch not the bur¬ 
dens with one of their fingers. There are not two men in the world 
less worthy to testify to the all-sufficient interest and consolation 
of scientific pursuits, and to the possibility of excluding for a 
day, for a minute, political or party feelings. There could not be 
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pointed out two men more keenly, more absorbingly, more per¬ 
sonally interested in politics than Sir R. Peel and Lord Brougham. 
There are not two men more political, more habituated to treat 
politics as a party affair. We are convinced that many a 
stockinger treats politics more as an abstract science, and has a 
more Platonic, disinterested affection for his own particular theory, 
mistaken though it be, than either of these two abstract philoso¬ 
phers. Their very names are party names, and stir up the pas¬ 
sions of men. If political feelings are to be utterly excluded 
from these institutes, then must the bare utterance of the words 
Brougham and Peel be forbidden. 

It would not be easy to clear either of them from the suspicion 
of having introduced, even into the halls of science, factious inten¬ 
tions, and made philosophy the stalking-horse of party. At least, 
we have seen Sir Robert’s Address hailed in popular periodicals 
as a late and not very spontaneous compliance with the will of 
the people. With what authority then will he dissuade from 
party discussions, who is believed to be himself at the very time 
speaking diplomatically? But if he, or his model, could be sup- 
I posed ever so sincere for the moment, still, as we have said, the 
names of Brougham and Peel are of themselves enough to dispel 
the dreams or the realities of science, and bring the mind back to 
the affairs of humanity, to the world, to party, and to self. 

The artisan is exhausted with toil, chained to his post by the 
. pressure of poverty, dispirited by the all but impossibility of 
rising, with pauperism ever gaping beneath his feet; the strength 
of his days is broken by labour, his moments of leisure spoilt by 
anxiety; he sees above him a class whose prosperity he little 
shares, whose reverses he must often feel; his position is the 
focus of grievances, which may perhaps bear equally upon all, 
yet press palpably on him, for he is at the very paying point of 
taxation, and his scanty income is the very gauge of fiscal pres¬ 
sure and mercantile vicissitude. Meanwhile he is one of the 
multitude, and it is in the mid sea of human affairs that he is 
tossed to and fro. He is surrounded by distresses which he 
cannot remedy, systems which he cannot comprehend, anomalies 
which he cannot explain, projects and projectors whose prudence 
and justice he cannot weigh; yet still every thing about him is 
human: abstraction, seclusion, speculation, are the luxuries of 
pampered ease and cultivated mind, not of incessant manual toil. 
The mechanic sees man and human motives in every circum¬ 
stance of his condition; and when he rises above what he sees, it 
is not so much to general laws as to their Almighty Author. 

To such a class of minds in such a condition, these philoso¬ 
phers introduce themselves and offer, shall we call it, the remedy. 
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or the opiate of their woes. “ Come to me,” Sir Robert seems 
to say, “ you whose spirits are straightened by poverty, and de¬ 
based by toil; who wish for pleasure without unlawful stimulus, 
and advancement in the scale of beings without selfishness. For 
an hour or two, when your daily task is done, frequent the calm 
retreats of holy science. Leave behind you at these gates the 
angry controversies which lacerate the world about the right 
principles of social order, and the true way of salvation. Leave 
demagogues and fanatics to spend their rage on one another. As 
rational men you need no longer concern yourselves with such 
exploded follies. Listen now to what I can offer in exchange. 
I will teach you to exalt your minds with entomological researches, 
to learn magnanimity by decimal fractions, to tranquillize your 
tempers with the study of chemical affinities, and to refresh your 
daily lassitude by calculating the planetary revolutions. Wheti 
you fancy yourselves oppressed by your rulers, you shall learn 
patience from the Siberian mammoth imbedded 18,000 years in 
a mountain of ice, and when discovered, as fresh as ever. When 
you are hungry, you shall hear your sensations fully accounted 
for, and have your cravings at the same time considerably abated, 
by a lecture on the process of digestion, with diagrams of the 
organs thereof, the gullet, and the alimentary canal; and if that 
prove insufficient, you will be informed how the camel crosses 
whole deserts without drinking, the bear lives throughout the 
winter on its own fat, and the toad has existed for thousands 
of years with no other nourishment than the moisture distilled 
through the pores of the rockj If your domestic peace is dis¬ 
turbed by conjugal broils or filial disobedience, you shall make 
experiments on the composition of forces. Should your con¬ 
science be distressed, or your superstitious fears awakened with 
respect to a future world, we will direct your attention to the 
series of changes this planet has already gone through. Your 
unfailing nepenthe in the hour of pain shall be to find the square 
roots of surds; and in the last awful scene, when your wife and 
children are weeping round your bed, and your soul is about to 
wing its flight into eternity, you will feel an inexpressible comfort 
either in calculating the attraction of a particle placed in the 
vertex of a paraboloid, or in observing the scientific principles on 
which beavers construct their dams, or perhaps in following up 
the series of experiments which led to the new and beautiful 
process for refining sugar by which such large fortunes have been 
made. Nay more; I beg pardon for introducing the much con¬ 
troverted idea of a future state, yet supposing for a moment that 
when the body returns to the dust the animating principle should 
still survive, and the noble intelligence of a Watt or a Davy should 
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linger near the loved scenes of their intellectual triumphs, it be¬ 
comes, then, at least a most delightful and encouraging specula¬ 
tion, that the vast extension and improvement of railroads, the 
penny post, and the wonderful applications of electricity to distant 
communication and the working of metals, may even enlighten 
and solace the drear darkness of the tomb.” 

And, as we have said, the man who offers these consolations is 
one whose life, and breath, and health, and wealth, and very being 
is the success of his party; the least abstract, the least theoreti¬ 
cal, the least doctrinary of all the statesmen of his day; one whose 
pulse beats with the divisions of the House of Commons, and 
who knows by heart the relative numbers on every tussle of fac¬ 
tion for the last quarter, or, perhaps, half a century. He is a 
man who, amiable and respectable as he is, plays his part in the 
great arena with no more largeness and comprehensiveness of view, 
no more grandeur and sacredness of principle, than the most ordi¬ 
nary partizan in the most local squabble on the most ephemeral 
interests. Nay, greatness of mind has nothing to do with geogra¬ 
phical extent or historical duration. A man may be great on a 
paving and lighting dispute, or a watch and ward committee; he 
may be great with his servants, or by himself; but Sir Robert is 
small with nations, petty with a constitution of ages, and (we say it 
sadly and seriously) unfaithful to the everlasting Catholic Church. 
He wishes to know nothing beyond the House of Commons. Its re¬ 
solutions, passed in heat and speed, under royal or popular domi¬ 
nation, in days of corruption or violence, its chance majorities of 
ten, two, or one, are his inviolable canons of legislation, beyond 
which he dreams not of a principle. That House of Commons, 
which the whole Church of England now, with a unanimity unpre¬ 
cedented in the history of public opinion, declares that Sir Robert 
has himself desecrated, and (what, of course, he thinks much 
worse,) which he himself believes others have since immeasurably 
vulgarized,—that profane and vulgar House of Commons, is his 
only reality. Every other thing or thought to him is form and sha¬ 
dow. To the House of Commons he is thoroughly harmonized, 
soul and body, mind and manner. In vain might we search through 
his speeches for splendid theories, large inductions, universal sen¬ 
timents, great maxims, solemn sanctions, profound arguments, 
and immutable principles ; or if one does find them here and 
there, they are so brought in as to be the exceptions that prove 
the rule. From beginning to end his career is one of shifts and 
expedients. Neither he, nor any man on earth, can venture to 
say what he will do next; nor can any say what he has done 
already, in terms implying intention and consistency. We firmly 
believe, that no half-cunning tool of a local faction, no jobbing 
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attorney, no town meddler, or corporation fac totum , could more 
degrade civic economy by bis way of administering it, or in the hour 
of reverse, when called to account by the adverse party, could 
more degrade the cause by his mode of speaking about it, than 
does the Conservative leader degrade the noble science of policy. 
It is “ I and my party” throughout;*' “ those members who did 
me the honour to support me;” “ when Her Majesty called me 
to preside in her councils “ I thought best to dissolve “ the 
first session of my parliament; ” “ such were the opinions I then 
advocated“ the long and arduous struggle 1 have maintained 
“I then felt;” “I therefore resolved to abdicate office;” “the 
sentiments which influenced me on that occasion ;” “ the diffi¬ 
culties of my position;” “ the origin of my family;” “ the scenes 
of my youth ;” and so on, through every possible variety of ego¬ 
tism. Strike the first person out of Sir Robert’s speech, aye, 
out of his whole career, and they become a rope untwisted, a net 
unknotted, a ship unnailed and unpinned. We stop, not because 
we have not more to say, for we consider Sir Robert Peel’s ego¬ 
tism about as copious a subject as one might wish to write upon, 
seeing it pervades his every word and deed; but because it is 
odious thus to speak of a man for whom we cannot help wishing 
well. We believe him to be a kind, an amiable, and, to some 
extent, a disinterested and magnanimous man. His friends, who 
have, of course, abundant opportunities of knowing it, say that 
he is ; and what is even more, his public conduct, through many 
a year of harass and mortification, betrays scarcely a particle of 
malice, jealousy, or revenge. But, alas for a little magnanimity 
—for martyrdom to an influential minority—for ignorance that the 
whole is greater than a part. Strip Sir Robert of his inveterate 
self, and scatter the three hundred and odd gentlemen “ who do 
him the honour to support him,” to the four winds, and then per¬ 
haps he may become not only a good but a great man. But as 
it is, he is just the very last person in the whole world to advise 
a society of operatives to relinquish selfish, social, and party ques¬ 
tions, and devote themselves wholly to the pleasures of science. 

The Conservative leader, however, as Catholicus most strik¬ 
ingly points out, is merely following the lead. His party has 

* These remarks were written before Sir Robert’s speech on his Jate Want of Confi¬ 
dence motion—a speech which may fairly challenge comparison with all ever uttered 
by man, for its almost unbroken continuity of I’s and My’s. The uppermost idea of 
Sir Robert’s speeches on what is called the Bedchamber affair, was not so much the 
division of counsels that must have ensued in case of the ladies not being ousted as well 
as the gentlemen, and the injury to the government from the betrayal and thwarting of 
state secrets; but the circumstance of the sovereign being surrounded by the wives, 
daughters, sisters, and sisters-in-law of candidates for the premiership. Premiers past, 
present and to come; premiers actual and incipient; premiers coming in and resigning; 
premiers in every mood and tense, seem to fill the page of history in Sir Robert’s mind. 
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been stigmatized as bigoted, as hostile to social improvement, as 
preferring orthodoxy and legitimacy to general knowledge. He 
is therefore anxious to rescue “ himself and his party” from an 
imputation so grievously in his way, and suddenly obtrudes him¬ 
self on the public as the patron and founder of a Mechanics’ 
Institute. He would probably have been the last person in the 
kingdom to originate the project; but finding it existing as a 
popular idea, however unpractical, he takes it up. He finds it in 
an evil hour, and no matter how much it is out of his sphere, 
like the bear in the fable, he enters it, and goes for a while mer¬ 
rily down the stream. It is then the popular notion of which 
we are speaking, which Sir Robert embraces without reserve, 
and which we consider, whether he or Lord Brougham be 
the advocate, is a mere impossible chimera;—the popular notion, 
namely, of establishing social and public intercourse on a larger 
scale amongst the working classes, with art, science and literature 
for the bond of union, instead of politics or religion. 

For the sake then of this impossibility, this thing which is not 
and never can be, Sir Robert goes out of his way to insult the 
Catholic faith under the name of controversial or peculiar opi¬ 
nions. In order that artizans may be induced to do what they do 
not, cannot do, will not do, and ought not to do, namely, associate 
exclusively as men of science, he makes the gratuitous proposal 
to surrender agreement and truth in the most solemn and indis¬ 
pensable of all human things, namely, religion. It is not gold for 
brass, but gold for nothing. What that wretched mother did, 
who threw her offspring one after another to stay the ravening of 
the wolves that pursued her, and gain time for her own escape 
with such of her little ones as might survive,—what she did was 
nothing to this. Sir Robert is not so pursued; he sacrifices 
what should be dearer to him than a last remaining child; and 
gets nothing whatever, not the shadow of an equivalent in exchange. 
What is more real than the Christian faith ? What is more un¬ 
real, vain, and illusory than the dream of modern philosophy, 
that society is to be regenerated by the pursuit of science ? 

We know not where we have seen the impossibility of a scien¬ 
tific or literary regeneration of the world exhibited with greater 
truth and strength than by Catholicus. 

“ Now, independent of all other considerations, the great difference, 
in a practical light, between the objects of Christianity and of heathen 
belief, is this—that glory, science, knowledge, and whatever other fine 
names we use, never healed a wounded heart, nor changed a sinful one 5 
but Christ’s word is with power. The ideas which Christianity brings 
before us are in themselves full of influence, and they are endowed with 
a supernatural gift over and above, in order to meet the special exigen- 
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cies of our nature. Knowledge is not * power/ nor is glory * tlie first 
and only fair / but * grace/ or f the word,’ by whichever name we call 
it, has been from the first a quickening, renovating, organizing principle. 

It has new-created the individual, and diffused and knit him into a social 
body, composed of members each similarly created. It has cleansed 
man of his moral diseases, raised him to hope and energy, given him to 
propagate a brotherhood among his fellow men, to found a family or 
rather kingdom of saints all over the earth 3 and with wonderful vigour 
it has prolonged its original impulse down to this day. Each one of us 
has lit his lamp from his neighbour, or received it from his fathers, and 
the lights thus kindled are to-day as strong and as clear as if 1800 years 
had not passed since the original of the sacred flame. What has glory 
or knowledge done like this ? Can it raise the dead ? can it create a 
polity? can it do more than testify man’s need and typify God’s 
remedy?” 

“ In morals, as in physics, the stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. Christianity raises men from earth, for it comes from heaven 3 
but human morality creeps, struts, or frets upon the earth’s level, with¬ 
out wings to rise. The Knowledge School does not contemplate raising 
man above himself; it merely aims at disposing of his existing powers 
and tastes, as is most convenient or practicable under circumstances. It 
finds him, like the victims of the French tyrant, doubled up in a cage 
in which he can neither lie, stand, sit, nor kneel, and its highest desire 
is to find an attitude in which his unrest may be least. Or it finds him, 
like some musical instrument, of great power and compass, but imper¬ 
fect ; from its very structure some keys must ever be out of tune, and 
the object, when ambition is highest, is to throw the fault of its nature 
where least it will be observed. It leaves man where it found him— 
man, and not an angel—a sinner, not a saint; but it tries to make him 
look as much like what he is not as ever it can. The poor indulge in 
low pleasures 5 they use bad language, swear loudly and profanely, laugh 
at coarse jests, and are rude and boorish. Sir Robert would open on 
them a wider range of thought and more intellectual objects, by teach¬ 
ing them science 3 but what warrant will he give us that, if his object 
could be achieved, what they would gain in decency they would not 1 
lose in natural humility and awe ? If so, he has exchanged a gross 
fault for a more subtle one.”—pp. 15, 16. 

“ Here then it is that the Knowledge Society, Gower Street College, 
Tamworth Reading Room, Lord Brougham, and Sir Robert Peel, are 
all so deplorably mistaken. Christianity, and nothing short of it, must 
be made the element and principle of all education. Where it has been 
laid as the first stone, and acknowledged as the governing spirit, it will 
take up into itself, assimilate, and give a character to literature and 
science. Where revealed truth has given the aim and direction to know¬ 
ledge, knowledge of all kinds will minister to revealed truth. The evi¬ 
dences of religion, natural theology, metaphysics—or, again, poetry, 
history, and the classics,—or physics and mathematics, may all be 
grafted into the mind of a Christian, and give and take by the grafting. 
But if in education we begin with nature before grace, with evidences 
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before faith, with science before conscience, with poetry before practice, 
we shall be doing much the same as if we were to indulge the passions 
and turn a deaf ear to the reason. In each case we misplace what in 
its place is a divine gift. If we attempt to effect a moral improvement 
by means of poetry, we shall but mature into a mawkish, frivolous, and 
fastidious sentimentalism ; if by means of argument, into a dry unamiable 
longheadedness j if by good society, into a polished outside, with hol¬ 
lowness within, in which vice has lost its grossness, and perhaps in¬ 
creased its malignity; if by experimental science, into an uppish super¬ 
cilious temper, much inclined to scepticism. But reverse the order of 
things j put faith first and knowledge second ; let the University minis¬ 
ter to the Church, and then classical poetry becomes the type of gospel 
truth, and physical science a comment on Genesis or Job, and Aristotle 
changes into Butler, and Arcesilas into Berkeley. 

“ Far from recognising this principle, the teachers of the knowledge 
school would educate from natural theology up to Christianity, and 
would amend the heart through literature and philosophy. Lord 
Brougham gives out that ‘ henceforth nothing shall prevail over us to 
praise or to blame any one for’ his belief, ‘ which he can no more 
change than he can the hue of his skin or the height of his stature.’ 
And Sir Robert, whose profession and life give the lie to his philosophy, 
founds a library into which * no works of controversial divinity shall 
enter,’ that is, no doctrinal works at all; and he tells us that ‘ an in¬ 
creased sagacity will make men not merely believe in the cold doctrines 
of natural religion, but that it will so prepare and temper the spirit and 
understanding that they will be better qualified to comprehend the great 
■ scheme of human redemption ”—pp. 19, 20. 

There is an obvious unfairness in undefined censure. A 
, stigma of any kind is so grave a thing that it ought to be applied 
with selection as to its object, and weight and measure as to its 
quantity. Sir Robert applies the stigma of a controversial, pe¬ 
culiar, private, and dispensable character to some theological doc¬ 
trines, without saying what they are. Everybody in earnest 
about his religion has a right to ask Sir Robert to be so good as 
to specify. Till he does so, he must be considered as having put 
all doctrine whatever under this grievous imputation, and as 
having given his sanction to universal scepticism. What should 
we think of a man who went to his neighbour, with the gratifying 
and useful information, lt Sir, I am concerned to say that some 
who pretend to be your best friends are plotting your ruinor, 
“ Sir, I have reason to believe that some of your children are 

I acting very undutifullyor, “ Some of your servants are robbing 
you V* If the informant is credited, and not thought a mere slan¬ 
derer or busybody, the only good he does is to put the neighbour 
he pretends to oblige under a miserable distrust of all his friends, 
children, or servants. Sir Robert is bound to say what he con¬ 
siders controversial and frivolous, and what he believes to be true 
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and saving. Does he only hold that a Presbyterian is as good as an 
Episcopalian, a Wesleyan as good as a member of the Establish¬ 
ment, Romanism as good as the Church of England, Catholicism 
as good as Protestantism? Or does he also hold it to be a 
mere question of words,—a mere matter of opinion, between the 
Arian, the Socinian, the Neologian, and the Deist, and perhaps 
the Atheist, on the one hand, and the holder of “ the Catholic 
faith” on the other. If Sir Robert had even for one hour—for 
one half sentence—made a stand for a single sacred verity or prin¬ 
ciple, one might be encouraged to assign a milder interpretation 
to this loose, doubtful, sinking, tottering style of talk; but un¬ 
happily the whole career of this statesman has been one continual 
defalcation. From the first moment that our too-confiding 
Church began to lean upon this stall of a broken reed, it has 
never ceased to pierce her. One concession, one betrayal, has 
only been the pledge of another. And we predict that if, as 
now seems likely, Sir Robert shall again find his way to power, 
he will straightway fulfil the promise of his Tamworth address 
with an amplitude of liberalism utterly beyond the scope of our 
present conceptions. 

If it were possible for a Mechanics’ Institution open to all 
creeds to be really neutral,—as really neutral as a grocer’s shop, 
i. e. neutral, without expressly laying down the principle of neu¬ 
trality, which, in the matter of religion, is no neutrality at all,— 
that would be a very different thing from the Tamworth Reading 
Room, as Sir Robert has made it. One may, in the present state 
of things, be in company w 7 ith a stranger for days together with¬ 
out knowing whether he has any definite Christian faith, and his 
society might do one no injury; nor would it be necessarily culpa¬ 
ble to take him for granted without inquiry. But if he introduced 
himself to one ostentatiously, in the first instance, as a gentleman 
of no particular creed, and took pains that you should not forget 
the fact, we submit that one’s line of duty would be materially 
affected by his candour or his impudence, whichever it might 
happen to be. The Tamworth Reading Room excludes all 
who think it wrong to covenant not to confess Christ before 
men;—in other wrnrds, all good and honest Christians. Many 
good sort of people doubtless are content to be silent for a time, 
in hope to purchase thereby future influence ; but is not this 
what the world has been crying down for the last hundred years as 
Jesuitry ? It doubtless is right not to obtrude the most awful 
doctrines on all kinds of people, but it does not follow that it is 
allowable to enter into covenant with those people not to do so. 

Catholicus, with a degree of charity or politeness that we can 
scarcely even wish to attain to, admits the possibility that Sir 
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Robert may be one of those good people, who think to veil truth 
for a time that she may come forth all the brighter, making the 
Mechanics’ Institute, as it were, the unsightly scaffolding with 
which we are forced to disfigure and hide some stately edifice 
before we can renew its mouldering beauties. We cannot really 
imagine a man of Sir Robert’s long and painful experience to be 
so mistaken in his premises. It is not possible for a man to have 
lived all his days in the world, and witnessed with open eyes the 
beginning and end of a hundred quacks and quackeries, and still 
suppose that science does naturally of itself, without the previous 
aid of religion, lead up to religious truth. The absurdity of such 
a belief we have never seen better exposed:— 

“ He (Sir Robert Peel) certainly thinks that scientific pursuits have 
some considerable power of impressing religion upon the mind of the 
multitude. I think not, and will now say why. 

“ Science gives us the grounds or premises from which religious truths 
are to be inferred 3 but it does not set about inferring, much less does it 
reach the inference—that is not its province. It brings before us phe¬ 
nomena, and it leaves us, if we will, to call them works of design, wis¬ 
dom, or benevolence 3 and further still, if we will, to proceed to confess 
an Intelligent Creator. We have to take its facts, and to give them a 
meaning, and to draw our conclusions from them. First comes know¬ 
ledge, then a view, then reasoning, and then belief. This is why science 
has so little of a religious tendency ; deductions have no power of per¬ 
suasion. The heart is commonly reached, not through the reason, but 
through the imagination, by means of direct impressions, by the testimony 
of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons influence us, voices 
melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. Many a man will live and 
die upon a dogma 3 no one will be a martyr for a conclusion. A con¬ 
clusion is but an opinion 3 it is not a thing which is, but which we are 
certain about; and it has been often observed, that we never say that we 
are certain, without implying that we doubt. To say that a thing must 
be, is to admit that it may not be. No one, I say, will die for his own 
calculations ; he dies for realities. This is why a literary religion is so 
little to be depended upon 5 it looks well in fair weather j but its doc¬ 
trines are opinions, and when called to suffer for them, it slips them 
between its folios, or burns them at its hearth. And this again is the 
secret of the distrust and the raillery with which moralists have been so 
commonly visited. They say, and do not: why ? Because they are 
contemplating the fitness of things, and they live by the square, when 
they should be realizing their high maxims in the concrete. Now, Sir 
Robert thinks better of natural history, chemistry, and astronomy, but 
what are they, too, but divinity in posse ? He protests against “ contro¬ 
versial divinity is inferential much better? 

“ I have no confidence, then, in philosophers who cannot help having 
religion, and are Christian by implication. They sit at home, and reach 
forward to distances which astonish us j but they hit without grasping, 
and are sometimes as confident about shadows as about realities. They 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. F 
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have worked out by a calculation the lie of a country which they never 
saw, and mapped it by a gazetteer; and like blind men, though they can 
put a stranger on his way, they cannot walk straight, and do not feel it 
quite their business to walk at all. 

“ Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude $ first shoot 
round corners, and you may not despair of converting by a syllogism. 
Tell men to gain notions of a Creator from His works, and if they were 
to set about it (which nobody does,) they would be jaded and wearied 
by the labyrinth they were tracing. Their minds would be gorged and 
surfeited by the logical operation. Logicians are more set on concluding 
rightly than on drawing right conclusions. They cannot see the end for 
the process. Few men have that power of mind which may hold fast and 
firmly a variety of thoughts. We ridicule “men for one idea,” but a 
great many of us are born to be such, and we should be happier if we 
knew it. To most men argument makes the point in hand only more 
doubtful, and considerably less impressive. After all, man is not a rea¬ 
soning animal \ he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal. 
He is influenced by what is direct and precise. It is very well to freshen 
our impressions and convictions from physics, but to create them we 
must go elsewhere. Sir Robert Peel “ never can think it possible that 
a mind can be so constituted that, after being familiarized with the won¬ 
derful discoveries which have been made in every part of experimental 
science, it can retire from such contemplations without more enlarged 
conceptions of God’s providence and a higher reverence for his name.’ 
If he speaks of religious minds, he perpetrates a truism j if of irreligious, 
he insinuates a paradox. 

“ Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences ; we shall never 
have done beginning if we determine to begin with proof. We shall ever 
be laying our foundations, we shall turn theology into evidences, and 
divines into textuaries. We shall never get at our first principles. Re¬ 
solve to believe nothing, and you must prove your proof, and analyze your 
elements, sinking further and further, and finding “ in the lowest deep a 
lower deep,” till you come to the broad bosom of scepticism. I would 
rather be bound to defend the assumption that Christianity is true, than 
to prove a moral governance from the physical world. Life is for action. 
If we insist on proof for everything, we shall never come to action 5 to 
act, you must assume, and that assumption is faith.”—pp. 32—34. 

Catholicus had said much the same already in his fourth letter; 
and we cannot forbear quoting the passage as an instance of the 
facility with which he can at pleasure sustain the tough and 
strenuous grapple of argument, or suddenly carry his point with 
a coup de main: 

“ However, it will be said that Sir Robert, in spite of such forms of 
speech, differs essentially from Lord Brougham 5 for, he goes on in the 
latter part of the address which has occasioned these remarks to speak 
of science as leading to Christianity. ‘ I can never think it possible,’ he 
says, ‘ that a mind can be so constituted, that after being familiarized 
with the great truth of observing in every object of contemplation that 
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nature presents the manifest proofs of a Divine intelligence, if you range 
even from the organization of the meanest weed you trample upon, or of 
the insect that lives but for an hour, up to the magnificent structure of 
the heavens, and the still more wonderful phenomena of the soul, reason, 
and conscience of man ; I cannot believe that any man accustomed to 
such contemplations, can return from them with any other feelings than 
those of enlarged conceptions of the Divine power, and greater reverence 
for the name of the Almighty Creator of the universe.’ A long and 
complicated sentence, and no unfitting emblem of the demonstration it 
promises. It sets before us a process and deduction. Depend on it, it 
is not so safe a road and so expeditious a journey from premiss and con¬ 
clusion as Sir Robert anticipates. The way is long, and there are not a 
few half-way houses and travellers’ rests along it; and who is to war¬ 
rant that the members of the reading-room and library will go steadily 
on } and when, at length, they come to ‘ Christianity,’ pray how do the 
roads lie between it and the f controversial divinity ?’ Or, grant the 
Tamworth readers to begin with ‘ Christianity’ as well as science, the 
same question suggests itself. What is Christianity ? Universal bene¬ 
volence ? Exalted morality ? Supremacy of law } Conservatism ? 
An age of light ? An age of reason?—Which of them all ?”—p. 22. 

For our own part, if we thought it ever so practicable and ever 
so salutary a measure, to propose to the working classes to devote 
all their spare hours to scientific and literary subjects, reserving, of 
course, what is due to domestic claims, we could not do it 
honestly and without the feeling of hypocrisy; for the obvious 
reason that we do not care enough about them. To our mind, 
nothing can be more cold, naked, and dreary than such a pro¬ 
posal. Science and literature ! Really, even if it were possible 
thus to gag the mouths of all the demagogues in the kingdom, to 
stifle all murmurs, to annihilate the radical interest in any borough 
and county, to lull the wind and the waves of the social storm,— 
to make legislature as smooth work as turning chessmen on a 
lathe, riding in the park, or eating strawberries and cream ;—even 
if this were possible, we do not know whether we could have the 
face to recommend anything so abhorrent to our nature. Science 
and literature ! We might, indeed, recommend them, but not in 
tones of love and sympathy;—not generally to all our species, but 
only in peculiar cases, as we specially recommend to some men 
the tread wheel, a cold bath, or dose of jalap. If we were allowed 
to name the subjects of this peculiar regimen, we might indeed 
administer it without any shame or compunction; and we should 
have the greatest pleasure in making on Sir Robert Peel himself, 
the new propounder of this prescription, the first experiment of 
its efficacy. Well, indeed, may the Tamworth operatives retort 
his advice on him ! “ Why don’t you stick to science and litera¬ 

ture yourself. Sir Robert, and leave politics to others?’' We 
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repeat that we cannot with honesty give the advice, because we,— 
as we think is also the case with Sir Robert,—we care more for 
politics than for science ; and we would fain hope we care more 
for what he calls controversial questions than for either. 

It is very reasonable and proper that the artizan should care 
even more for questions of political party than we do ourselves. 
For our part we would fain believe, but cannot,—for every day 
would mock our credulity,—that one of the two parties which now 
so evenly divide the legislature, is more a church party than the 
other. We cannot persuade ourselves that it is not a mere selfish 
struggle for power, in which we have more reason to dread the 
Conservative than the Whig, inasmuch as the latter may possibly 
wish to prove himself a friend to the Church, and it is evidently 
the game of the former to conciliate the enemies of the Church, and 
at any price to win over the weak and wavering members of the 
Whig faction. At any rate we see no sign or token of sacredness 
in the self-styled Conservative body. The artizan, we are aware, 
generally takes an entirely different view of the two parties. He 
thinks the Conservatives not merely selfish but malicious; tho¬ 
roughly minded and inveterately given to sacrificing, not the 
Church, but the labouring classes, for the basest and most mer¬ 
cenary ends. He is of course mistaken and deluded, still as he 
does happen to think so, and as long as he thinks so (for we admit 
that day by day he is changing his relative opinion of the two 
parties) it is both natural and proper that he should be political, 
and that with an intenseness of feeling or energy of action con¬ 
siderably out of unison with philological inquiries or pure mathe¬ 
matics. When we speak of the artizan, we mean an average unit 
in the multitude of a manufacturing town; one who is compelled 
by his occupations and necessities to be inquisitive, thoughtful 
and knowing; one who is dragged into parties and politics; one 
whose mind is fed by popular discussions; who is forced out of 
himself and out of his domestic sphere ; who is compelled to hear 
and know and have opinions; who alternately revels and starves, 
menaces and cowers, and who cannot help endeavouring to find 
out why he may not always wanton and command; and who being 
constantly upon this question, is always ready to close with such 
plausible solutions as may be offered. 

But is not the philosophical baronet bound to try on himself 
his panacea for human ills? We have protested against its gene¬ 
ral application, and for our own parts would rather put on a fus¬ 
tian jacket at once, and work at a steam engine or a stone quarry, 
than submit to be tyrannically gagged on the subject of politics 
or theology. Sir Robert however has our full consent to practise 
upon himself; only he must be more consistent than at Tamworth, 
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for there he gratuitously brought the teaching of the Church into 
question and doubt, which was not letting theology alone. Why 
should he not, to use his own word, “ abdicate” his present post 
of toil, and devote the remainder of his days to some useful and 
honourable pursuit in the unexplored regions of science and lite¬ 
rature? There are many fields of triumph yet to be won in both; 
many subjects yet awaiting that powerful union of zeal, wealth 
and ability, which Sir Robert would bring to bear upon them. 
Why should he not devote the remainder of his days to the disco¬ 
very of some such desiderata in art and science, as the construction 
of an effectual pyrometer, or a rotatory steam engine, the guiding 
of balloons, the enamelling iron saucepans, the condensation of 
fuel, or a cheap way of rendering sea water fit for use ? The food 
of plants, and the chemical sources of all the tastes and smells are 
inexhaustible subjects of analysis. The quadrature of the circle, 
and the division of an angle into three equal parts, still baffle the 
geometrician. The Terra Incognita Australis is as yet undis¬ 
covered, and much remains to be known of the geography of the 
moon. The interiors of Africa and New Holland present inter¬ 
esting and boundless fields of research; and comparatively little 
is made out on those subjects of the vastest importance, the origin 
and progress of the great northern tribes, the connection of the 
Egyptian and Hindoo mythologies, and the histories of those two 
great classes of nations of which so many interesting relics remain, 
viz. those that buried their dead under heaps of earth, and those 
that buried them under heaps of stone. 

We are persuaded that Sir Robert would retire to such investi¬ 
gations with the permission of all parties, and the applause of 
some; nor would his bitterest antagonists envy him the imperish¬ 
able laurels he would doubtless soon acquire. Associated with 
the never-forgotten discoveries of nature's immutable laws, instead 
of the ever-shifting quicksands of human opinion, his memory 
would be fresh in the minds of men, when the Reform Bill shall 
be as little thought of as the wars of Spartacus, and premiers as 
forgotten as the Roman governors of ancient Britain; and per¬ 
haps he would even “ hold a station apart, rising over all the great 
teachers of mankind, and spoken of reverently as if his name were 
not that of a mortal man.” 

Let not a word we have said be understood as directed against 
the ostensible object of mechanics’ institutes, namely, the encou¬ 
ragement of scientific and literary tastes among the poorer classes. 
In a world in which a chief temptation is to look to one’s own 
gain and one’s own quarter, such an object, viewed in itself, and 
divested of the other objects which may accidentally be associated 
with it, or the temper in which it may be followed, is of course 
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highly honourable. We cannot but respect the zeal with which 
men of great scientific attainments have reduced their knowledge 
to the difficult shape of popular lectures, experimentalists have 
promulgated their dearly-made discoveries, literary men have left 
the seclusion of their studies, and, what is more than all, many of 
humbler grades have devoted all their leisure hours, year after year, 
to the self-denying task of making their fellow artizans know as 
much as themselves. By all means spread science and literature, 
for their recreations as well as for their profits, as far as we lawfully 
may. Why should wealth enjoy a monopoly of knowledge? 
Wealth has consolations enough and to spare. Why should 
poverty be straightened in the pleasures of mind as well as in the 
comforts of sense ? The poor man has the same intellectual facul¬ 
ties as the rich man, and may make an equal use of them, if he has 
but opportunity, and if he has the moral energy to rise above the 
oppressive toils and anxieties of his lot. 

This we say from the natural wish to communicate to others 
what we enjoy ourselves, and to regard the pleasures of mind like 
the chief of nature’s gifts and like the gifts of grace, as being such 
that they may be infinitely diffused without loss to the imparters, 
nay, the more widely they are possessed, the more intensely they 
may be enjoyed. We do not, however, say it as overlooking the 
fact, that, as a fact which we cannot materially modify, the poor 
have little opportunity or power for knowledge, and, as a class, 
must be content with knowing few things. We cannot teach 
them much of this world without danger of encroaching on that 
share of their interest and mental powers due to the eternal con¬ 
cerns of their souls. Hence it is that we are the more ready to 
recognize the religious difficulty there exists in the way of a wide 
diffusion of general knowledge. That difficulty may be stated 
thus. We attempt to make all men wise and knowing. We 
find that it must be chiefly their own act; they must be their own 
masters, come together, contribute means, communicate their 
several stocks of knowledge, and at least their common zeal: in 
so doing they will most probably communicate opinions and feel¬ 
ings which we would wish to exclude; nay, master minds and 
popular influences will of course prevail wherever two or three 
are gathered together; and it is quite a matter of chance on 
which side, good or bad, those master minds and popular influ¬ 
ences will be found. Now the right and the only way to meet 
error is to declare the truth. But to do so is to break up the 
society,—to reject the only effectual way of diffusing knowledge. 
Well, if it must be so, we cannot help it. The society must be 
broken up, and we must be content with some less effectual 
means. We wish, very naturally perhaps, though without any 
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very distinct and imperative warrant from Scripture, to make all 
men scientific and literary: but the Divine Will interposes, and 
declares by the language of facts that we cannot do so without 
offending the majesty of Divine Truth, and interfering with its 
paramount authority. We cannot be surprised to be so checked, 
because, as we knew at starting, nature also tells us that all men 
cannot know all things, and that they whose lot is bodily toil must 
in a great measure choose between temporal and spiritual know¬ 
ledge. We find therefore, what perhaps we were at first disposed 
to doubt, that our duty to revelation agrees with the course of 
Providence. Again, we cannot be surprised at religion seeming 
to clog our philanthropical attempts to diffuse general knowledge, 
when we take into account, what the Christian cannot piously 
doubt, that knowledge is dangerous, and certain to be hurtful, 
without religion to season and control it. We therefore see that 
if we could accomplish what we wish,—if we could make all men 
wise and knowing, whether they be good or bad, believing or un¬ 
believing, we should accomplish a great and certain evil. What 
wonder then that we find ourselves warned and thwarted in the 
very threshold of our endeavours ? Is it not a mercy to us and to 
all parties that we are so checked? We knew at the first that 
universal knowledge would in fact be a great spiritual calamity; 
it is no more, therefore, than what we have a right to expect, if 
we make the discovery that universal teaching is in fact wrong. 

“It is certain,” observes Catholicus, “that the multitude of men have 
neither time nor capacity for attending to many subjects. If they attend 
to one, they will not attend to the other; if they give their leisure and 
curiosity to this world, they will have none left for the next. We cannot 
be everything, as the poet says. We must make up our minds to be 
ignorant of much, if we would know ought. And we must make our 
choice between risking science and risking religion. Sir Robert indeed 
says, c Do not believe that you have not time for rational recreation. It 
is the idle man who wants time for every thing.’ However, this seems 
to me rhetoric 5 and what I have said to be the matter of fact, for the 
truth of which I appeal, not to argument but to the proper judges of facts, 
—common sense and practical experience; and if they pronounce it to 
be a fact, then Sir Robert Peel, little as he means it, does unite with 
Lord Brougham in taking from Christianity what he gives to science. 

“I will make this fair offer to both of them. Every member of the 
church established shall be eligible to the Tamworth library on one con¬ 
dition—that he brings from the ‘ public minister of religion/ to use Sir 
Robert’s phrase, a ticket in witness of his proficiency in Christian know¬ 
ledge. We will have no ‘ controversial divinity’ in the library, but a 
little out of it. If the gentlemen of the knowledge school will but agree 
to teach town and country religion first, they shall have a carte blanche 
from me to teach anything or every thing else second. Not a word has 
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been uttered or intended in these letters against science; I would treat 
it, as they do not treat 'controversial divinity,’ with respect and gratitude. 
They caricature doctrine under the name of controversy. I do not call 
science infidelity. I call it by their own name, 'useful and entertaining 
knowledge y and I call doctrine ‘ Christian knowledgeand, as thinking 
Christianity something more than useful and entertaining, I want faith 
to come first, and utility and amusement to follow. 

That persons indeed are found in all classes, high and low, busy and 
idle, capable of proceeding from sacred to profane knowledge, is undeni¬ 
able ; and it is desirable that they should do so. It is desirable that 
talent for particular departments in literature and science should be fos¬ 
tered and turned to account, wherever it is found. But what has this 
to do with this general canvass of ‘ all persons of all descriptions, without 
reference to religious creed, who shall have attained the age of fourteen?* 
Why solicit ' the working classes, without distinction of party, political 
opinion, or religious profession ;* that is, whether they have beard of a 
God or no? Whence these cries rising in our ears, of 'Let me entreat 
you !’ ‘ Neglect not the opportunity!’ ‘It will not be our fault!’ ' Here 
is an access for you !’—very like the tones of a street preacher, or of the 
cad of an omnibus, little worthy of a great statesman and a religious 
philosopher?—p. 23, 24. 

As all human arts and sciences should be only the handmaids 
of religion, the chief and mistress of them all, so vve cannot allow 
her to be in the smallest degree compromised and abated of her 
paramount rank, in order to their advancement. We only ad¬ 
vance them for her sake. The Christian does nothing, not even 
the most worldly part of this world’s business, not even the most 
needful part of his daily vocation, without some holy sanction,direct 
or indirect, express or implied. Not that he looks for chapter 
and verse, and legal warrant and prescript form for every step he 
takes; but he yet knows that his Divine relations and his eternal 
interests do so surpassingly transcend every thing human and 
temporal, that he cannot venture to do the most trifling thing by 
which they shall be disparaged or impaired, or put out of question. 
He dares not to stem for an instant the stream of obedience; or 
permit himself to be drifted into one of those counter eddies 
always ready to divert, and, if possible, finally to arrest the on¬ 
ward flow of Sacred Truth. 

It is not our present purpose, nor do we think it possible, to 
lay down any general principle, or to draw any line between what 
may and what may not be lawfully and piously done for the spread 
of secular knowledge. After all, every proposition for this pur¬ 
pose must be judged by itself. It is however as certain, that 
some actual projects are positively sinful, as that others are good: 
between these are many degrees, which must be judged according 
to circumstances, and the probable honesty, simplicity, and single- 
mindedness of the doer. 
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Institutes on certain professed Christian principles, recognizing 
certain doctrines, and including theological literature, have been 
proposed and actually carried on with fair success both by 
Churchmen and Wesleyans. We have heard of such at Man¬ 
chester and at Coventry. Any town of moderate size would at 
least afford the material for a Christian Institute, viz., members, 
money, lecturers and books; and young men of education would 
find it as great a benefit to themselves as to others, if they would 
communicate out of their own abundance of knowledge to their 
less favoured fellow Christians. Why should not every large 
parish or other ecclesiastical division contain such a fraternity 
under its spiritual teachers? It might be an adjunct of the Cle¬ 
rical College, which the necessities of this age have suggested 
simultaneously to many different minds as the only remedy for 
the deficient pastoral superintendence of our overgrown parishes. 
It might also be connected with the new Normal or Training 
Schools. The College would itself be the Christian Institute; 
its hall the lecture room; and its library adapted for the many as 
well as for the few. 

We are aware that the proposition of Christian Institutes in 
direct connection with the Church will provoke a smile even in 
some friendly quarters; as if natural science and Catholic doc¬ 
trine were absolutely unsociable and irreconcilable; or as if there 
was something in the creeds really contrary to the present state 
of things. Moreover, wise people may think the Church could 
never overcome the cry of bigotry that would be raised against 
| her, if she should attempt to link together knowledge and faith. 
But the many changes of our day, lamentable as they are in many 
respects, yet afford the consoling hope, that still greater changes, 
and possibly in a different direction, are at hand. Many whole¬ 
some precedents, many convenient licences are being won for us 
by those who happen now to be against us. Even the system of 
silencing truth, as illustrated in the rules of the Tamworth Read¬ 
ing Room, shocking as it is, affords to the Church a human 
example and warrant in addition to her undoubted Divine one, 
to excommunicate error. Nay, the generation is drawing near 
to put the Church of England in that strait, that kind or un¬ 
kind, liberal or bigoted, she must make her election to shut out 
of her fellowship one of the two, either truth or error. It is of 
course in itself at least as allowable to give a scientific institution 
a religious as well as an irreligious character. And if we should 
incur the groundless suspicion of making science a mere instrument 
for extending the Church, we might reply, first, that since others 
have excluded conscientious and consistent Church people from 
the assemblies of science by their unchristian conditions, it de- 
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volves on the Church to make her own plans for the instruction 
of her own children; and, secondly, that on a close inspection it 
will be found that not a few “ Mechanics’ Institutes” have that 
intimate connection with the Presbyterian meeting-house, that 
they may be fairly considered as very little better than Socinian 
propaganda. 

Again, something may be accomplished towards the spread of 
scientific and literary information by individual efforts; by im¬ 
parting the use of private libraries. This, of course, may be 
done with a special eye to the paramount importance of religion, 
or, at least, without any unlawful compromise. Gentlemen em¬ 
ploying labourers, and manufacturers with large bodies of work¬ 
people, may, and many have, established libraries, and procured 
lectures for their use; adopting, more or less, the form of a 
voluntary self-conducted society, and with more or less regard to 
the claims of religion. Private efforts, of course, labour under 
great disadvantages, and are apt to be feeble, capricious, and 
transient; and the example of one man who does this well, may 
be followed by a hundred bad imitations. But when societies are 
impossible, whether physically or conscientiously, private efforts 
are better than none at all; and sad it is to think of the vast 
stores of knowledge, at least of the aids and appliances thereto, 
which are locked up in the houses of the great. Not but that it 
is a piece of self-denial almost too great for humanity, to commit 
splendid works on science, art, and taste, or delicate and expen¬ 
sive instruments to the hands of artizans; but let the owners of 
large libraries consider this.—How short is the average life of 
a library; to how many casualties is it liable; the conflagra¬ 
tion, the auction-room, the spendthrift, the packing-case, the 
garret, the cellar, the mould, the worm, the careless owner, the 
grocer’s shop, and more than all the ills that flesh is heir to! 
Again, how often is the library but the tomb of books! Many 
and many a book is never once opened from the day it takes its 
stand on its handsome shelf, till the hour of its destruction or 
banishment. Many a fair printed volume is never read from the 
moment it is issued from the press, unless it be lent; and far 
better that it should be read, even at the expense of grease and 
dirt, or dog’s ears, and still more serious injury, than that it should 
perish at last without having ever once been used. 

Much also may and has been done by the encouragement of 
individual lecturers. Many lectures are now given in the 
Mechanics’ Hall, which would have been given had it not existed, 
though not quite to the same class of hearers. Nothing but a 
little management is wanted to effect that these lectures shall be 
given on the same liberal plan, without affording any countenance 
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to an irreligious system, or without being under any irreligious 
stipulations. It is not meant, of course, that it is at all necessary 
that a lecturer on chemistry, for example, shall introduce any spe¬ 
cially Christian doctrine, but he should not be pledged not to do 
so; and there are subjects suitable for popular lectures in which 
we think it would even be desirable that the lecturer should be 
under a positive instead of a negative pledge. 

There are certain subjects especially on which we would gladly 
see every facility and every encouragement afforded to the indus¬ 
trious classes, whether by lectures, or by exhibitions, or popular 
works;—those subjects in which the fancy as well as the reason is 
interested—the perception of beauty, awfulness, and sublimity, as 
well as the memory of names, facts, and the power of calculation. 
We remember the deep and lasting impression produced oh our 
mind in early youth by Mr. Wood’s Lectures on Architecture; 
and have often regretted that no one now fills his place. He con¬ 
fined himself to the oriental and classic styles, without venturing 
on the sacred province of Catholic architecture. His matter was 
not very recondite, but delivered with clearness, and an appear¬ 
ance of feeling. His illustrations were chiefly drawings of all the 
more remarkable antiquities, with considerable boldness of scale 
and colour, and seen near with a bright morning light, and the still 
brighter feeling within of it being a sort of holiday, they were just 
the things that could never be forgotten. 

A similar course on the Catholic styles could be made tenfold 
more attractive and interesting; it would greatly advance and re¬ 
fine the popular taste on the subject, and take hold of many minds 
among both rich and poor, that from various deficiencies do not 
enter readily into more abstruse or more serious studies. One 
would hardly imagine till one looked into it, how much there is in 
the employments of the labouring classes, from the cabinet-maker, 
or sculptor, or pattern-maker, down to the hedger and ditcher, or 
the merest ploughman, which requires and cultivates the powers 
and tastes of the eye. 

Such a course of lectures would involve an outlay of a few 
hundred pounds in the production of a series of large and striking 
drawings, which perhaps had best be transparencies for the pur¬ 
pose of exhibition by candle light. It might possibly answer as 
a private speculation ; but if this is unlikely, it would be a good 
work for men with wealth equal to their taste, to undertake either 
singly, or in combination with architectural societies, or Church 
institutes, to start such itinerant lectures, arranging so that the 
poorest should be able to attend. 

By the way this particular instance serves to show what a wide 
class of subjects must be absolutely crippled, and flagrantly un- 
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christianized before they can be admitted to the Mechanics* Hall. 
Architecture is only one branch of poetry, and cannot pretend to 
so intimate a connection with the source of all poetry, namely. 
Divine realities, as some of the other branches. But imagine lec¬ 
tures on the architecture of our churches, from which all contro¬ 
versial divinity and all peculiar opinions are to be excluded. 
How is the lecturer to treat aisles and choirs, and altars and the 
steps thereto, and piscinas and sedilia, and niches and painted 
windows, and all the church ornaments? Nay what meaning is 
to be given to the style as a whole? It is true a Socinian may be 
a good architectural antiquarian, and a Quaker may have taste and 
apprehension for the mere dead forms of gothic art, and may build 
unsightly and unmeaning compilations of pedantic prettinesses; 
but what becomes of the system, if the lecturer should be for¬ 
bidden to utter a single reference to its life and soul? What 
won lei the subject become, but as one of the songs of Zion in a 
strange land, something to soothe an unbelieving ear? 

Many other arts and sciences, especially those addressed mainly 
to the eye, as also the important subject of music, admit of being 
presented in a popular form by itinerant lecturers easily to be pro¬ 
cured, and so far from there being the smallest necessity for such 
compromise of principle as is involved in a connection wijh Me¬ 
chanics’ Institutes, it is evident that such a connection would be 
quite incompatible with a full, and free, and Christian treatment 
of the subjects. 

Yet so universally admitted is the assumption, that the claims 
of science cannot be attended to without some express contempt 
of Divine Truth, and that a Christian cannot testify to the God of 
nature, and to his Lord and Saviour at the same time, that we shall 
be suspected of putting fetters on knowledge, and perhaps of not 
caring for her progress. We shall be met by the old arguments,— 
Do you read no works or attend no lectures, or use no discoveries 
but those of churchmen? Do you deal with none but orthodox 
tradesmen ? Do you require a profession of the creeds from the 
members of a rail-road or a joint-stock company? or do you in¬ 
vestigate the theological soundness of the captain and crew, the 
proprietors and builders of a packet-ship, before you get on board? 
But there is one practical difference between the Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tute and these alleged parallel cases, viz. that the former makes 
religious indifference a rule, or principle, which all must expressly 
admit by becoming members. Christian faith is shown by prac¬ 
tice not to be concerned in those other cases, because in practice 
there is found no necessity to exclude it. But there is found 
necessity to exclude Christian faith, at least a portion of it, from 
the Mechanics’ Institute. And what does this show? That the 
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occasion is one of that sort, that doctrine may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to come in, It is likely, nay certain, that zealous people 
will "improve the occasion” to the purpose of proselyting; so 
certain, in fact, that preliminary declarations are necessary to an¬ 
ticipate and prevent such a use being made of the institute. It 
is admitted that theological questions will come in easily and na¬ 
turally, and therefore they must be shut out forcibly and artificially. 
We do not hear of such a preliminary before any of the above 
mentioned cases of ordinary communication and mercantile deal¬ 
ing, simply because there is no call for them. Unless the conduct 
of a public lecturer, on mechanics for example, should be so 
utterly flagitious that the very sight and sound of him would affect 
one with horror, one would not stipulate for the truth of his re¬ 
ligious views. Nor, on the other hand, is he likely to volunteer a 
promise to introduce no controversial divinity. To introduce it 
would be extraordinary, eccentric and unreasonable, and would be 
so self-convicted of unwarrantableness, that it could do neither 
harm nor good. But the Mechanics’ Institute declares and defines 
itself to be something in which, according to men’s usual notions 
and habits, religious doctrine has a place, and which, if doctrine be 
not forbidden to pass the threshold by public ban and interdict, it 
will certainly enter, and be received with a measure of authority and 
power, as being in place and no intruder. So that in this instance 
the violence done to the natural course of things,—the novelty,— 
the invention of man, is not the introduction of religious doctrine, 
but the exclusion of it; and the Mechanics’ Institute, by its own 
i confession, is in its present shape something contrary to nature. 

Whenever it is found in practice necessary to say anything about 
religious doctrine, there it is necessary that what is said shall be 
affirmative of the truth. The very mention of it shows that some¬ 
thing is expected, and that an outrage is committed against the 
religious instinct by exclusion. All institutions with manifold 
purposes, of a social, economic, or political character, being to 
some extent adumbrations of and adaptations to the whole life of 
man, so they cannot without impiety omit that most essential part 
of our mental state, our knowledge, whatever it is, of Divine things. 
Kingdoms, universities, colleges, schools, hospitals, and families 
are little worlds, comprehending and supplying in their degree all 
the wants of man. The societies we are animadverting on, under¬ 
take to provide for all his intellectual wants* Nay more, they pro¬ 
fess a moral object, and have in fact a moral influence. They also 
aim at awakening new feelings, such as curiosity, admiration, and 
the desire to generalize facts and simplify laws. They even affect 
to nourish the sentiment of religion, and to rationalize and 
strengthen the faith in some of its doctrines. Now we say that 
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such a society is too inclusive to be exclusive of any portion of 
Sacred Truth. It teaches too many things, not to teach this. It is 
so all-sufficient, save for this one master and all-controuling want 
of humanity, Divine Truth, this purpose of purposes, that it can¬ 
not without impiety stop short of it. 

What do we think of an encyclopedia, or a series of educational 
works, a complete course of instruction for any age in any shape, 
which admits as many facts and principles on all subjects as its 
limits will allow, but omits any thing definite on the matter of our 
Christian Faith? Take again a still more familiar illustration, how 
ready are people of the world in their interchange of courtesies 
and inquiries to give significance to silence. If Sir Robert ex¬ 
changed visits with every man of property in his neighbourhood, 
except Mr. Tubbs and Sir Octavius Dubbs, Knight, concerning 
whom however he never said a word good or bad; if he made a 
point of inquiring after any one of a neighbour’s sons, one only 
excepted, whose existence however there could be no doubt he 
was fully aware of; or if he was always known to observe an ! 
intentional but respectful silence concerning any other person 
and thing, it could only be concluded that the object thus distin¬ 
guished was very odious or very questionable in his eyes. 

It must always be borne in mind that the Mechanics’ Institute, 
being a voluntary combination, imparts to all its members the direct 
responsibility of its faults, whatever they be. It cannot therefore 
be defended by reference to involuntary bodies. The State now 
all but excludes the Christian Faith from political consideration. 
But a state may be wrong; a nation may be wrong as a whole; 
and its sin be a very serious evil and detriment to every individual 
in it, yet though we know it we cannot help it, and cannot help 
belonging to it. Some nations are predatory, or piratical, or 
rich or powerful by unjust conquests, by evil alliances, by slavery 
and oppression, by baneful productions and manufactures; and 
so founded upon wrong, and so entangled with iniquity, that it is 
impossible, one may say, to repent and make amends. But even 
in such cases, when the fault seems to rest upon no one of a given 
generation, and where at least many are nowise in blame, still we 
see that every individual, innocent or guilty, is visited with the 
punishment, in the circumstance of being surrounded with violence, 
luxury and such sins, and being unknowingly and unwillingly 
somewhat deteriorated by the general corruption of manners; not 
to speak of the more palpable strokes of vengeance with which 
whole generations are occasionally scourged for the sins of their 
forefathers. Whence it would seem to appear that what is ill 
itself wrong does not cease to be wrong, though it be done by a 
nation as a whole, and though it be therefore involuntary as far 
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as each individual is concerned. Much less may the example of 
nations as a whole be safely followed, by engrafting their sins 
into voluntary societies. 

We have spoken both of Christian and of un-Christian insti¬ 
tutes ; that is, of the best and the worst way of doing the thing. 
However, it is seldom that the working of any institution is either 
so bad or so good as its principles; and, in the case before us, 
very often but little harm is done beyond a little dissipation of 
mind, and but little good beyond a little amusement. Nor, 
again, do we wish to say a word to the prejudice of those worthy 
people who, themselves zealous for the truth and the whole truth, 
have stept into the Mechanics’ Institute, as being a kind of open 
arena, and encouraged it with their name, their money, and per¬ 
haps their abilities. They look upon its constitution as some¬ 
thing that cannot be helped, and accordingly reconcile their con¬ 
sciences to join in it, on the same principle as a Christian now 
sits with the unbeliever as member of a borough council, or 
commissioner under an improvement act. They think also that 
they have a fair prospect of insinuating the truth without any 
palpable violation of rules, and think at all events they do more 
good by their presence than by their absence. They may or may 
not succeed ; but we have heard that in some larger towns Wes- 
leyans, and such religionists as possess numbers and the spirit of 
co-operation, are gaining such influence in the institutes, as to 
make it probable they may, before long, alter their fundamental 
rules. 

In some places, not of course in towns of the largest class, the 
“ neighbouring gentry and clergy” have been the chief supporters; 
and while they have been content to adopt the usual irreligious 
system , they have trusted by their weight and activity to keep out 
actual harm. Whatever is meant well should not be rashly 
judged, especially by those who have done nothing better. But 
on a deliberate view of several such cases, we feel very certain 
that these benevolent persons would have done as much u good” 
in point of quantity, and would have made that “ good” still 
better and more sacred, and more abiding, if they had adopted a 
more expressly Christian plan. Their labours seem to have just 
that measure of success usually enjoyed by what are called “ well- 
intentioned endeavours,” an expression which is commonly used 
to note something not quite in the path of obedience, and not 
very signally favoured in its results. 

But for a great man like Sir Robert Peel to come forward 
spontaneously as a public champion of the institutes, and even 
to claim the honours of a founder;—for a man who bears on his 
shoulders the vast responsibilities, the hopes and fears of the 
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conservative party, to make a solemn treaty with a miscellaneous 
body of mechanics, that they shall not be troubled with politics 
or controversial divinity, is a very different affair from the small 
doings of small men with small responsibilities and a very small 
knowledge of principle. Sir Robert speaks like the organ of a 
numerous aud influential body. He talks big, and, like one of 
Homer’s deities, with the voice of ten thousand men. He is the 
mouthpiece of a million addressing a million. Yet with whom 
does he make this sacred league, in which pearls above all price 
are bartered away as freely as the glass beads and strips of red 
calico which the navigator gives to savages in exchange for pigs 
and plantains? He makes it with a wind, a vapour, a quicksand. 
He strikes a momentous compact, and delivers his firstborn for' 
hostages to a body more fickle and faithless, more destitute of 
consistence or identity than a mountain guerilla. Who is to 
answer what the rules of the Institute will be in ten years time? 
Whether politics and controversy will be then excluded? Whe¬ 
ther it will not be a mere news-room, or a mere circulating 
library? Or whether it will not be entirely supplanted by a host 
of Lyceums, Athenaeums, Museums, Socialist halls, Chartist halls, 
Temperance halls, or Wesleyan Institutes, established for the 
avowed purpose of supplying what Sir Robert Peel has left 
wanting? For what is more likely than that when all the other 
societies are founded expressly upon Sir Robert’s precedent, the 
most zealous and church-like of the Dissenters should found one 
to counteract it. 

We do not think there is a single point in which people of 
ordinary principles and sagacity are more apt to be deceived than 
in the formation of societies. They imagine it is the easiest thing 
in the world to mould and organize masses into living wholes. 
They see nations, and churches, and universities, and charitable 
foundations, and dissenting communities; and they think they 
can any day make the like, and bind the work of their hands to 
obey their own fundamental laws. They fail to perceive that 
those bodies either have come direct from the Almighty and His 
Providence, or are branches or corruptions from His works* 
Whatever of life or lastingness there is in those bodies is deriva¬ 
tive ; however forced from its proper channel, however tainted, 
the stream is still derived from the fountain of living waters. As 
far as they are human and willed by man, they are liable to 
change. What then must be the case of societies which are 
nothing but the will and work of man? First make a tree or 
a man, and then make a society which shall be really one, 
and not a mere list of names with a little transient outward 
union. We may only instrumentally and subordinately make 
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societies, by obediently using the occasions and sources and means 
of power that Providence has given us: in like manner as we do 
not make an oak tree or a crop of wheat, but by virtue of a divine 
ordinance and covenant we use a delegated and transmitted por¬ 
tion of His first creative power. And so not we, but the earth, 
through our humble subserviency, and His gracious operation, 
bringeth forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself, after his kind. 
The seed that we sow is multiplied by Him that first minis¬ 
tered seed to the sower. Whether we sow, or plant, or ingraft, 
we still merely propagate an existing life—we do not create one. 

Sir Robert Peel of course has no misgivings as to the permanent 
and unchangeable character, or rather the growing and maturing 
character, of the Institute, or he would not pledge himself to it. 
He does not think it a plant which the heavenly Father hath not 
planted, and therefore doomed to early decay or awful destruction. 
Yet wdiat is the testimony of facts? The Institute has lasted 
about sixteen years—and what is its present state as compared 
with the intentions of its more religious class of advocates? They 
thought perhaps that their subscriptions, their personal influence 
while they lived, their memory after death, the valuable property 
of the Institute in books and apparatus, the continually advancing 
wisdom of the members, would both preserve the Institute from 
considerable depravation, and secure a monopoly of liberal in¬ 
struction. How far these expectations have been realized in 
those quarters where they were the most confidently entertained, 
will appear from the following report of a special meeting of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institute, which we abridge from the 
Manchester Guardian, Nov. 28, 1840. 

SPECIAL MEETING.—ALTERATION OF THE LAWS. 

“ A special general meeting of the subscribers of this institution, con¬ 
vened by the directors, was held in the lecture theatre of the institution. 
Cooper street, on Wednesday evening last, for the purpose of considering 
certain alterations in the 19th rule, and in the preamble to the rules of 
the institution,—with a view to establishing within it news-rooms, 
supplied with the London and provincial journals. The attendance 
of members was very large, the lower part of the lecture theatre being 
crowded j and the question, it was evident, excited the most intense in¬ 
terest amongst the members of all classes. 

“ The Chairman opened the meeting by reading the placard setting 
forth its object, which had also been advertised in the papers, as follows;— 

“In Rule XIX, that the word ‘declared’ be omitted, and that the 
following clause be added :—‘ Which is to instruct the working classes 
in the principles of the arts they practise, and in other branches of useful 
knowledge.’ 

NO. LIX.— JULY, 1841. 
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“ The rule will then read as follows j— 

“ ‘No resolution shall be proposed, or subject entertained, at any 
meeting, which is at variance with the object of the institution $ which 
is to instruct the working classes in the principles of the arts they practise, 
and in other branches of useful knowledge.’ 

“In the preamble, that the words—‘and in other branches of useful 
knowledge, excluding party politics and controversial theology,’ be 
omitted: and that the following clause be substituted :—•* and to afford 
facilities for the general purposes of moral and intellectual improvement j 
the principal means for accomplishing which shall consist of a library, 
reading-room, news-room, classes, literary and scientific meetings, and 
lectures.’ 

“ The preamble will then read as follows :— 

“ ‘ The object of the institution is to instruct the working classes in 
the principles of the arts they practise, and to afford facilities, &c.’ 

“ Mr. Edmund Clarke, one of the directors, in rising to move the first 
resolution, said that the resolutions to be submitted to the meeting, and 
which had been proposed by the whole board of directors, were proposed 
with no other view that he was aware of, or at least with the main view 
of effecting the introduction of a news-room into the institution. Some 
four or five years ago, a very general feeling was entertained in the town, 
especially amongst the youthful and the more intelligent part of the com~ 
munity , in favour of a news-room ; and, in consequence of this desire, 
the Athenaeum was established, and met with success. A news-room 
was then proposed for this institution, but it was then*regarded as a dan¬ 
gerous innovation 5 and the members having no proof of the success of 
such an experiment elsewhere, it was held in abeyance, not abandoned, 
by those who proposed it, till the experience of other institutions should 
show its effects. They had watched both the workings of this institution, 
and the effects produced by the introduction of newspapers into similar 
establishments, and were more and more convinced every day, not only 
that it was necessary for the well-being of the institution, but eminently 
calculated to promote the intellectual improvement of its members. For 
this reason, a month or two ago, one of the most indefatigable advocates 
of the plan, proposed, with the sanction of the directors, that a petition 
should be placed in the reading room, for the introduction of a news¬ 
room. In the first fortnight it received 200 signatures, in the next 200 
more, making 400 out of the 700 members, which number included both 
the life and honorary members j and the petition thus comprehended a 
preponderating majority of the members.—(Applause). Mr. Clarke read 
the memorial, which called the attention of the directors to one part of 
the means of improvement and of pecuniary support possessed by the 
Athenaeum and the Lyceums of this town, in which the Mechanics’ 
Institution was deficient,—a news-room, and most respectfully and ear¬ 
nestly asked the directors, at their earliest convenience, to adopt such 
measures, in reference to this matter, as might enable the members to 
have this additional attraction to the many other excellent ones of the 
institution; and the memorialists felt assured, that, by doing so, the 
number of members would be increased, and thus enable the directors to 
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promote more fully and extensively tbe objects of the institution. Had 
he, as a director, been diametrically opposed to the wishes expressed in 
this memorial, he could never for a moment have thought of disregarding 
it, but must have felt the propriety of bringing it at once before the 
proper judicature—the members at large. But, independently of any 
expediency in reference to the management of the matter itself, a majority 
of the directors had expressed their sincere and thorough conviction of 
the utility and the practical advantages which would result from the 
introduction of a news-room.—(Applause.) They were convinced, in 
the first place, that it was necessary for the well-being, stability, and 
prosperity of the institution itself. Putting aside any ungenerous feeling, 
and imputing none, it must be admitted this institution was surrounded 
with competitors ; and were its members willingly to submit to the disadvan¬ 
tageous position in which they were placed in this respect ? The Athenaeum 
had successfully competed with this institution in reference to those pos^ 
sessing a larger share of means ; while the Lyceums were equally success¬ 
ful in taking away the humbler classes, by offering them some advantages 
for 2s. a quarter, which this institution did, not give for 5s. The Victoria 
Gallery, again, attracted the more scientific inquirers, by offering superior 
advantages in these respects. True, the library of the Mechanics' Institu- 
tion was more extensive, and of a more elevated kind, than those of some of 
the institutions he had referred to 3 but not one hundredth part of the best 
|. class of works in it were circulated, while the scientific lectures were, com¬ 
paratively speaking , thinly attended. What attracted members was that 
which afforded information, not to a peculiar class, but to the members 
| generally; and most men, after a day’s toil, preferred to hear a lecture, 
or read a book, which did not press too severely on the understanding, or 
! require from them any extraordinary mental labour.—(Applause.) He 
, argued, that a news-room was not only consistent with the objects of 
the institution, but was clearly comprehended within them. The preamble 
stated, that the members were to be instructed in what was important 
! to them in their business, and ' in other branches of useful knowledge.’ 
Then the question arose, * Do newspapers give useful knowledge f and he 
maintained they did. The effect they would produce would be to offer 
a counter attraction to the public house, to those scenes where the youthful 
and uninstructed mind was early initiated in indolence, and too often in 
vice. A news-room presented the true antagonist principle to the public 
house; for how many resorted to the latter, not for the purpose of inebria¬ 
tion, but rather to obtain some information on the floating topics of the 
day } —(Applause.) Newspapers afforded a great amount of miscellaneous 
but valuable information—valuable, because generally intelligent and 
interesting. It was in vain to expect the majority of men, especially in 
commercial towns, would concentrate their energies and time, after the 
day’s labour, in an attempt to obtain only scientific knowledge; and the 
attempt had proved futile. He sought not to disparage such pursuits: 
the man who could devote himself to them, under such circumstances, 
was worthy of all honour and praise ; but still he must be an extraordi¬ 
nary man, and it could not be expected from ordinary powers and oppor¬ 
tunities. But the information afforded by newspapers was comprehended 
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and sought by all classes, because it treated of the most interesting of all 
subjects ,— man himself; exhibiting actual occurrences passing around 
us, and showing the world as a mirror. Newspapers informed us of the 
successes of our arms in distant lands, and of the various relations of 
foreign countries with our own; and the old proverb was still as true 
as in the days of Terence, ‘ Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum 
puto .’ I am a man, and every thing that bears upon humanity is to me 
interesting.—(Applause.) Not only was the information of newspapers 
interesting, but it was highly useful. We live surrounded by a compli¬ 
cated system of jurisprudence ; and where else could we obtain that 
superficial, but still valuable knowledge as to the ordinary forms and 
processes of law, furnished by the newspapers ? Works full of the most 
solid and permanent information were found to have a limited circula¬ 
tion, whilst newspapers circulated their thousands and even millions 
weekly in our land ; and this spoke volumes for the interest and influ¬ 
ence they possessed. There was a species of information furnished by 
newspapers, which, however it might be disparaged, despised, or even 
perverted, was still of the highest value,—he referred to political infor¬ 
mation. As men living in a free country, we were continually called 
upon to exercise, directly or indirectly, the functions of legislators. 
How many were called upon to give their votes for some individual, or 
to support some particular party ? Who, then, was the most likely to 
vote rightly,—he who was utterly destitute of political information, or 
he who knew what politics were, as expounded in newspapers, and per¬ 
haps from them knew something, too, of the character and actions of 
the man who came before him ? But a moral advantage was, that the 
perusal of newspapers in the news-room tended to abate the violence of 
party strife.—(Hear.) Who were those that were seen rushing like 
madmen to acts of violence ? Were they men who read all sides of a 
question,—men before whom were placed papers advocating opposite 
measures } No 3 they were men who exclusively confined their atten¬ 
tion to one side, and so became morally blind, and at times more like 
mad bulls than rational beings. Those favourable to the introduction of 
newspapers into this institution had been subjected to loud, vague, and 
fierce accusations of being about to introduce the demon of discord, and 
the evil spirit of faction, and other like metaphors ; but had any one 
who frequented any news-room in the town seen the demon of discord 
there, glaring about with his blood-shot eyes, and making newspaper 
readers ready to plunge daggers into each other’s breasts ?—(Laughter.) 
No 3 generally speaking, the frequenters of news-rooms were as quiet as 
an assembly of friends. He hoped such figures of speech would be re¬ 
garded as the offspring of a diseased fancy, unless facts drawn from ex- j 
perience were adduced in support of them. Again, this institution was 1 
specially designed to benefit the working classes ; and if there was one 
thing they more needed than another , it was that information which was 
to be gathered , not from one , but from a number of newspapers. When 
he looked, not merely to the two great factions that arrogated to them¬ 
selves the whole influence of the political world, but also to the humbler 
classes, he found them indulging in the wildest speculations and the vain- 
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est anticipations, all originating in absolute ignorance of the actual con¬ 
dition of society around them. Could the cure be effected by leaving them 
in this great darkness ? Surely we should not have seen the wild outrages 
that were perpetrated about two years ago, or even the notions at pre¬ 
sent entertained by such great multitudes around us,—if they had had 
not merely political knowledge, but such an actual knowledge of the 
world around them as newspapers would supply. They would then have 
had their eyes opened to the feebleness and inadequacy of any force they 
had, to combat with the force to which they were opposed ; and if they 
could have possessed this knowledge, would not their notions have 
appeared even to themselves, the most feeble and foolish ever broached ? 
—(Applause.) It had been asked, ‘Supposing newspapers be admitted, 
where is the necessity for altering the rules V The preamble prohibited 
party politics and controversial theology ; and surely the introduction of 
newspapers was an infraction of this law. True, there were already 
magazines admitted of all political opinions, radical Tait, and tory Black¬ 
wood , and the Edinburgh , Quarterly , and Westminster Reviews, taking 
three different sides in politics: but their main object was literature and 
science,—not politics. And was it not more honest and manly to attri¬ 
bute to the rule something like significance and meaning, than to profess 
to pay it all deference, and treat it as a dead letter? If so large an 
infraction of this law could be made without rescinding the law, then any 
other law might be moulded and shaped to suit any purpose ; and he 
thought it would be an evil precedent that ought to be strenuously op¬ 
posed. Besides, the interpretation of the law had been fixed by the 
board of directors, which had frequently and repeatedly asserted that the 
introduction of newspapers was inconsistent with the laws of the institution . 
He concluded by moving the omission of the word ‘ declared,’ and the 
substitution of the words proposed [as given above.] 

Mr. Henry Day, the secretary, said he had been requested by the 
directors to second the first resolution. For four years he had advocated 
this change j for that time hope had been deferred, and his heart almost 
sick; but now the hope was revived, and he trusted to see his long- 
cherished wishes carried into effect. He thought it would not be desir¬ 
able to introduce three hundred and fifty-nine papers, as in the Athenaeum ; 
but he thought they ought to introduce more than thirty-five, the number 
in the Lyceums. He hoped to see the news-room made available to all 
the members at a slight cost.—(Applause.)” 

Before we proceed to the rest of this discussion, we will just 
stop to observe how far in the rear of events it seems to throw 
Sir Robert Peel. The above speech of Mr. Edmund Clarke’s, 
who appears to be a man of no ordinary abilities, was spoken 
some months before the Tamworth Address; and to our mind is 
conclusive as to the impossibility of keeping politics and that 
other still more obnoxious ingredient out of the institute. One 
might have expected that Sir Robert Peel would have heard of 
this important question, and the result which we are about to 
relate. On the contrary, he does not appear to suspect that in- 
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stitutes have even shown the most lurking tendency that way. 
He takes the dicta of his tutor, Lord Brougham, uttered, we think, 
about sixteen years since, or the dogmas of his school which 
are still older, as if history and experience had pronounced no 
comment upon them; as if they were fresh from the speaker’s 
mouth, as fresh as a parliamentary falsehood an hour after it is 
hazarded, uncontradicted by facts, unshamed by detection, unex¬ 
posed, unmodified, unexplained. Where can Sir Robert have 
been these sixteen years? That he has not been asleep, all 
England can testify. Yet he begins in 1841 as if the world had 
been at a stand-still, waiting his leisure, all this time. He is 
like a man who having been waked by the alarm that his neigh¬ 
bour’s house was on fire at eleven at night, turns in his bed, sleeps 
his usual number of hours, and at eight in the morning gets up, 
dresses, shaves, puts on his best hat, and kid gloves, and with his 
walking-stick in his hand, sets out to see the fire or to extinguish 
it. Whoever this Mr. Clarke may be, we would recommend Sir 
Robert Peel never to break a lance with him on any practical 
question. 

But we expect the true solution of Sir Robert’s blindness to 
facts is, that the Mechanics’ Institute is not a practical question 
with him; not a question entertained for its own sake; not one 
to which his observation is really quick and discerning, in the 
same sense as a farmer’s is to his crops, or a merchant’s to the 
state of trade. Mr. Clarke’s observation is alive, because he 
really seems to care for the Institute, though his interest may 
possibly not be altogether unconnected with his political predi¬ 
lection. Sir Robert seems to take it only as a political engine; 
a mere popular topic. We cannot help fearing that if all the 
Institutes in the kingdom were to putrify into “ operative con¬ 
servative clubs,” and in that happy state of perfection were able 
to turn the scale at the elections, Sir Robert would be the last 
to deplore so sad a reverse to the cause of science. 

To proceed with this remarkable discussion : 

“ Mr. David Holt moved as an amendment, ‘That in the opinion of 
this meeting, it is unnecessary and inexpedient to make any alteration in 
the fundamental rules or the preamble to the rules of this institution.’ 
He would just read an observation of their worthy president who had 
done much for the institution—(applause)—and whose character they 
must all admire. When something like what was now proposed was in 
view, he made these remarks : ‘ It has been suggested, that it would add 
to the popularity and attraction of the institution, if we were to make 
an inroad upon one of our great fundamental rules, and place news¬ 
papers upon the table of our reading room. I am disposed to doubt 
the wisdom of this step. I am much in favour of cheap news-rooms for 
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the working classes, and should be glad to help in establishing them ; 
but they would hardly accord with some of the important objects of this 
institution.’ 

“ Mr. Richard Birley, in seconding it, would take up the quotation 
from the remarks of Sir Benjamin Heywood, where Mr. Holt had left 
it. * Be it remembered also, that a considerable portion of our sub¬ 
scribers are youths from fourteen to eighteen years of age, who are in 
attendance upon the classes ; and it would not be well to put in their 
way this distraction of their attention/ He considered that a very im¬ 
portant remark, as this institution was especially founded for the benefit 
of young mechanics, to teach them the principles of their business ; and 
he hoped that would never be lost sight of. The gentleman who pro¬ 
posed the alteration of the rules, seemed to fancy that all institutions 
were alike ; and had stated, that what had answered at the Athenaeum 
and the Lyceums ought to answer in this institution ; but he conceived 
the Athenaeum and Lyceums to have been established for very different 
purposes,—chiefly for purposes of recreation, whilst this was a place of 
study. He Conceived that the long memorial ought not to have so much 
weight as had been attached to it ; for a great number of those who 
signed it might be young men, who probably had rather be reading 
newspapers than attending to their studies, as their parents and guar¬ 
dians might wish them to do.—(Hisses.) Besides it should be remem¬ 
bered, that many honorary members and life members had given their 
money upon the understanding that party politics and theology were for 
ever to be excluded; and the shareholders had lent their money upon 
that condition. He had a note from Mr. Hugh Birley, one of the 
subscribers, who was unable to attend this meeting, which stated that he 
had seen with much surprise and regret, that the alteration of a rule, 
which he had always considered a fundamental one, was to be proposed 
and he wished him to state, that he (Mr. Hugh Birley) protested as a 
proprietor against the proposed alteration ; which he regarded as an at¬ 
tempt to break down the strict barrier it interposed to the introduction 
of bitter and unprofitable strife ; and it seemed to him to dictate the 
necessity of a clause in the trust-deed for the security of the institution 
against any future attempt of this kind.—(Hisses.) He should have 
resumed his seat after reading this note, except for the hisses he heard. 
The institution was intended for the benefit of the young men who were 
probably hissing him ; and they ought, and he was sure their parents 
would, feel much obliged for any thing done to keep them to their 
studies, from which they would derive future benefit. 

“ Mr. Franklin moved a second amendment, to the effect that the 
directors might, without an alteration of the rules or preamble, establish 
a newsroom wholly under their management, to be supported by distinct 
Subscriptions, and so as not to interfere with the efficiency of the insti¬ 
tution. He was bound to believe the assertion, that nothing more was 
in View than the introduction of newspapers : but there were some mem¬ 
bers , and he hoped they would speak out manfully , who had said that it was 
a desirable thing for the working classes to have instruction in politics as 
far as it could be carried , and that a professor of politics should be ap- 
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pointed; and that nothing was of more vital importance to the working 
classes. He hoped these persons would speak out candidly. He was 
sorry the meeting had been convened at all; for he thought the directors 
might have managed the matter without. 

“ Mr. Fothergill, »a director, after protesting against the indecorous 
behaviour of those who had expressed their disapprobation by hissing, 
adverted to the lectures delivered in the institution at an early period 
(1828 we believe) by the late Mr. Cobbett, as tending to alienate many 
friends from the institution, and which rendered a barrier necessary, be¬ 
yond which neither directors nor subscribers could pass. He objected, 
as an old member of the institution, to the proposed alterations ; believ¬ 
ing that, if the barrier were removed, the lecture room would become a 
theatre for the discussion of political subjects and controversial theology. 
At the same time he was friendly to the introduction of newspapers, 
and the establishment of a news-room ; and he hoped that would be 
promoted in a friendly and judicious manner. 

“ Mr. Isaac Newton said, that since the introduction of the discussion 
whether newspapers should be introduced into this institution, he had 
been opposed to them, voting against their introduction in 1836; but 
his opinions were now in some measure changed. —(Hear, hear.) Believing 
that the welfare of the institution required their introduction, he was 
compelled to give way. In his opinion it could not be wise in esta¬ 
blishing an institution to adopt a body of rules which should never be 
altered under any circumstances. In experience it was found necessary 
to modify the laws , rules and regulations of most existing institutions. 
He was now favourable to the introduction of newspapers on the same 
principle that he had yielded to the introduction of concerts, an elocu¬ 
tion and a French class, which were all innovations at the time, never 
contemplated by the original founders. 

“ Mr. John Jeroin advocated the introduction of newspapers. Last 
year their expenditure exceeded their income, taking off the balance due 
to the treasurer at the beginning of the year, in round numbers by 2501. ; 
and, at the present time, the ratio was not diminished, for they were in 
debt, in the general account, upwards of 500/. The funds had been 
quoted on the other side as a reason why they should not have a news¬ 
room ; but he would quote the state of their funds as a reason why there 
ought to be a news-room. As to the institution being solely for mechanics, 
he might state, that of mechanics, properly so called, there were last 
year about 443; and of warehousemen, clerks, principals, professional 
men, schoolmasters, &c. 571. Much had been said about youths; there 
were in the institution, under the age of 12, only 45 last year ; between 
14 and 20, 345; and above 21, 624 members.— (Hear.) As another 
proof of the character of the institution at present, there were in the 
library, on the subject of science, properly so called, 2074 vols.; but in 
polite literature, history, &c. 3366. All this served to show, that Me¬ 
chanics’ Institutions were not in reality what they were originally in¬ 
tended to be. 

“ Mr. James Naylor said, he had had much difficulty in bringing his 
mind to consent to the introduction of a news-room; but having heard 
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the arguments, and having seen the London Literary Institution shortly 
after its formation, and also a Mechanics’ Institution founded by Sir B. 
Heywood at Miles Platting, which had newspapers on its tables—(hear), 
—he thought it likely to conduce more to the interests of this institution 
to admit newspapers than otherwise; and he should therefore support 
Mr. Clarke’s motion.—(Applause.) 

“ Mr. Cole wished to draw attention to the real question at issue, 
which had been studiously kept out of sight, viz. whether they should 
alter the constitution of the institution, and abrogate those laws under 
which it had hitherto flourished. Good faith demanded, honour and 
honesty obliged them, to keep those fundamental laws untouched and 
inviolate. They had obtained large pecuniary aid, and other assistance 
in their bazaar, from various quarters, on the faith of the rules remaining 
the same for ever. He appealed to the members, not, by resolving to 
alter these fundamental rules, to alienate the friends and destroy the 
prosperity, and even the very foundations, of the institution. 

“ Mr. S. E. Cottam, after adverting to his long connection with the 
institution as its secretary, and stating that, in the formation of similar 
ones in various parts of the kingdom in which he had assisted, the fun¬ 
damental rules of this society had been taken as the basis, quoted the 
opinion of Lord Brougham, in his * Manual for Mechanics’ Institutions,’ 
to the effect, that the objects of these institutions were * to educate the 
working classes in the principles of the arts they practise, and in useful 
knowledge—to the exclusion of controversial divinity, party politics, and 
all subjects of local controversy.’ He (Mr. Cottam) was not averse to 
the working man reading the newspaper, and he was glad to hear that 
the projected news-room was to be self-supporting; but he protested 
against the breaking down of the grand bulwark of the institution, for 
the mere purpose of introducing newspapers and a news-room. After 
adverting to the opinion of Sir B. Heywood, and of other influential 
friends of the institution, Mr. Cottam said, that such was the interest he 
took in this question, that he had taken the liberty of addressing, on 
this important subject, a gentleman, once eminent in this town, for his 
disinterested, benevolent exertions on behalf of the working classes 
especially; and to this application he had received a letter in reply, 
which he would read, from Dr. Kay, now of the committee of council 
on education, Whitehall.” 

Let the reader observe that what we are about to give is from 
the highest educational authority in the land—one of the chief 
advisers and the chief instruments of the present ministry in their 
project of unchristianizing the whole public education of Eng¬ 
land, in which, of course it is hoped that all private education 
also will ultimately be swallowed up. One cannot help smiling 
to notice his extreme perturbation at the change contemplated 
in the Manchester institution. Whence is this? It is be¬ 
cause, as we have intimated above, there is a close connection 
between the “ Mechanics’ Institute” and the “ General and 
Special Religious” plan of education : and we fear that Sir Robert 
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Peel, having pledged himself to the former, is therefore held 
pledged to the latter. We do not say that if the plan is adopted, 
and every educational institution in the country, from the t( two 
eyes of England/’ down to the smallest village school, is stripped 
of all “ peculiar doctrine,”—that being left to the u minister, 
chosen by the pupil or his parents,”—we do not say that good may 
not come of it, or that it will not become the duty of the Church 
to do what she can under the new emergency, which will not be 
worse than many which ere this she turned to good account; but 
the prospect is certainly not agreeable to men of only ordinary 
nerve; and we confess that we do not feel much anxiety for the 
reinstatement of a premier as likely as any other to put us in this 
predicament. 

Now for Dr. Kay’s letter; 

London, Nov. 24,1840. 

“ Dear Sir,—I can have no hesitation in complying with your request, 
that I should convey to you my opinion on the proposal which is to be 
made at a meeting of the directors of the Manchester Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tution, on Wednesday next, viz., that the words, ‘ and in other branches 
of useful education , excluding party politics and controversial theology / be 
omitted from the preamble to the rules. 

“ Mechanics’ institutions have obtained public support in this country 
(notwithstanding the very formidable opposition which they have en¬ 
countered, and the suspicion with which they are still regarded by a 
large portion of the wealthy and influential classes of society) chiefly be¬ 
cause they have occupied a neutral ground. 

“ The desire of every true friend of the education of the people must 
be, that it should be removed from the arena of party politics, and that 
it should occupy such a place in reference to religion, as to enjoy all its 
light and warmth, without being disturbed by its storms. The sup¬ 
porters of this motion would deliver over your Mechanics’ Institution to 
faction and controversy. 

“ You have hitherto possessed a hall of science, in which, whatever 
your individual views on politics and religion, you have all been enabled 
to read that great book which God has laid open before all his reasoning 
creatures. You have found that you could discuss the truths of the 
natural revelation without passion or discord, and without exciting more 
external animosity than is fairly attributable to the suspicion that these 
studies would not ultimately be the sole objects to which such insti¬ 
tutions would be devoted. 

“ You have been, as I am aware, narrowly watched,—agents, selected 
from a distance, have been paid to enter their names among your sub¬ 
scribers ; to attend your classes; to mingle with your lecturers and 
teachers in their social intercourse; to observe the habits of their 
pupils, in order to determine, if possible, whether political objects were 
not mingled with the design, or had not insinuated themselves into the 
practical operation of your institution; to discover whether (notwith¬ 
standing the preamble of your rules) notions subversive of received opi- 
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nions in religion were not disseminated by means of your lectures, or in 
your social intercourse $ and to observe whether the students and teachers 
of the Mechanics’ Institution were men of moral lives. These agents 
were selected by private individuals of great worth and influence, who 
employed them because they believed Mechanics’ Institutions must either 
be swallowed up in the whirlpool of immorality, irreligion, and infidelity, 
or must strike the rock of party politics and religious controversy. 

“ I know from more than one informant, that these agents have been 
among youj but I am not at liberty to tell you by whom they were sent. 

<f I am not afraid of the influence of the spread of knowledge on re¬ 
ligion or on society. On the contrary, I think ignorance is the greatest 
enemy of religion and order. You will not therefore imagine, that, be¬ 
cause I know these facts, I was in any way concerned in promoting the 
inquiry. I was not made acquainted with it until some time after it 
occurred. 

“ Neither need I say, that, if I could partake in these suspicions, that 
your studies led to dangerous opinions either in politics or religion, I 
should concern myself at all to warn you, with what jealousy your pro¬ 
ceedings are regarded by some, who have the improvement of society at 
heart, though they differ from you as to the mode of effecting it. 

“ The proposal to admit * party politics and controversial theology’ 
into the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, is a challenge to the rudest 
assaults of those by whom you are suspected. 

“ It is a sad satire on English society that the directors of a Mechanics’ 
Institution should become dissatisfied with that neutrality by which alone 
they can secure themselves from molestation , and hope to be permitted to 
pursue their useful labours. * They that take the sword, shall perish by 
the sword.’ If you will desert peace, you must prepare for war. If you 
leave your calm and useful studies for internal discord, when the internal 
contest is hottest, you will have to repel the external enemy. A shepherd 
tribe might as wisely make spears of their crooks, in order that each 
man might rob his neighbour of his flock; for when discord has done 
its worst, how can you hope to turn your arms successfully against those 
Arabs who are lying in wait to make a prey of you ? 

“ You can only inspire the friends of order and religion with any 
thing like confidence in your future proceedings, by determining to reject 
the proposal to admit ‘ party politics and controversial theology’ within 
your walls. 

“ Am I in error in thinking that, besides these general considerations, 
this change would involve something like a breach of faith with those 
gentlemen to whose beneficence the Mechanics’ Institution owes its 
origin ? They have made great pecuniary sacrifices which it would be 
wrong to forget; but you owe to the moral courage of these gentlemen 
and others, your protection from many assaults, which would have been 
made upon you, if you had not been assisted in your counsels by such 
men as Sir Benjamin Hey wood, who has your warmest respect and 
gratitude and Dr. Dalton, a man venerated by Europe. 

“ The contemplated change would, I apprehend, soon separate you 
from such men. They are now your natural representatives. They 
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would soon cease to be so. You can find in neither of these men any 
element of the bitterness of party strife, nor of the uncbaritableness of 
religious controversy. You must therefore, seek other representatives, 
and the most suitable would be some man for your president, who 
represented faction; and some man for your vice-president, who repre¬ 
sented schism. 

“ These are plain words from an old friend, who is cruel only to be 
kind. 

“ Pray let us hear no more of this. If this projected inroad succeed, 
I shall indeed despair that the work of improvement can be rescued from 
the hands of parties and sects which have wasted the best energies of 
England on wretched parochial contests, in which every man’s hand is 
against his neighbours, and none held up for the right. 

I am, dear sir, truly yours, 

Samuel E. Cottara, Esq. J. P. Kay.” 

“ He trusted that after hearing the sentiments breathed in that letter, 
his fellow-members would support the amendment moved by Mr. Holt, 
and seconded by Mr. Birley. He repeated, that while he should sup¬ 
port that amendment, he was not averse to the introduction of news¬ 
papers, provided it was placed on the self-supporting principle, and that 
it did not interfere with any of the classes or lectures. In 1836 there 
were 1526 members; now the number was 1014, being a falling-off of 
500 (hear, hear) j and the tables showed a gradual decrease of practical 
mechanics, mill hands, and the building trades, .and even a gradual de¬ 
crease of youths. In professional men, on the other hand, there was an 
increase from 5 to 37. This declining state of the institution showed 
that there was something decidedly wrong in the mode of education 
(hear, hear). 

“ Mr. Louis Schwabe said that all appeared agreed as to having news¬ 
papers ; and there seemed also an almost unanimous feeling to exclude 
party politics and controversial theology. Surely then they had better 
let the fundamental laws stand as they were. But he did not see a word 
about newspapers in the advertisement calling the meeting j and he 
thought they had better all go home, and call another meeting, the pur¬ 
pose of which should be simply to decide whether they should have a 
news-room or not. 

“ Mr. Holland made a long, clever, and argumentative speech in 
favour of the introduction of newspapers, combating various objections 
urged during the discussion; but our space will not allow us to give 
even a sketch of it. He referred to the admission of newspapers in the 
Christian Institute, which was patronized by various ministers of the 
gospel, as a proof that they saw nothing improper in authorizing the use 
of a news-room as an indispensable requisite and element of moral in¬ 
fluence. 

“ Mr. James Naylor proposed that the meeting adjourn to the follow¬ 
ing evening at eight o’clock. 

“ After the meeting had decided against adjourning, Mr. Clarke was 
about to reply, about eleven o’clock, and another member made several 
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attempts to be allowed to address the meeting, and it was ultimately 
agreed to adjourn the discussion to the following (Thursday) evening, 
when the following third amendment was finally carried with only one 
dissentient: 

“ * That the establishment of a well-conducted news-room in the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institution would be an additional and acceptable privilege to 
the members, affording them an opportunity of meeting on strictly neu¬ 
tral ground, supplying them with another source of useful information, 
and therefore not at variance with the declared objects of the insti¬ 
tution ; and that the directors are hereby requested, as soon as they have 
matured a plan for conducting the proposed news-room, to submit it to 
a general meeting, in order that it may receive the sanction of the mem¬ 
bers.’ ” 

How the directors are to do it without altering or violating the 
original rules we know not. 

In the majority of institutes, we believe, there is no longer any 
attempt to exclude either politics or “ controversial” divinity, if 
there ever was. They receive any books that are given to them; 
and in some cases we know have so received and now retain 
what we should call professedly infidel works, though not of the 
most flagitious sort. These, perhaps, are not aimed at by the 
ban against controversy; for in point of fact now-a-days a man 
who professes himself to hold any positive opinion in theology 
which he might lawfully not have held, is thought a much greater 
enemy to society, than he who professes himself to hold positively 
nothing. We also hear of very fanatical, and what we should 
call blasphemous works having been received. It is not, how¬ 
ever, at all likely, unless the Church or a sect should get pos¬ 
session of an institute, that any theological works will ever be 
bought , unless indeed the funds should be ample enough to bear 
throwing money away, as it would doubtless be considered. In 
respect of politics, after considerable inquiry, we believe we can 
best describe the mechanics’ libraries as resembling that of a 
gentleman of very liberal opinions, especially on the free-trade 
question, who bought every thing that he could afford to buy on 
his own side of the question, and just one or two works on the 
other; but who being a man of property, was sufficiently alive 
to its rights; and having a wife and children whom he was not 
disposed to repudiate, looked with a wholesome jealousy on Mr. 
Owen’s Utopian colonies. There appears much the same prin¬ 
ciple of selection in the lectures. 

As a general rule, all the newspapers and periodicals are taken 
in, if the funds allow, on both sides of the question; the Con¬ 
servative journals being the first to feel the necessity of retrench¬ 
ment. We should say also, that whereas various liberal prints of 
limited and peculiar circulation, whose existence one may easily 
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not have heard of, are there to be found, we do not so often find 
the modest obscurities of conservatism introduced to the light. 
There are generally some novels in the library; among which 
the more popular ones, such as Scott’s, Cooper’s, Dickens’, and 
Bulwer’s, are pretty sure to be found. But the number of novels 
depends very much on the constitution of the governing body. 
In a committee of half gentleman patrons, half mechanics, the 
latter will, as likely as not, be for novels to a considerable extent, 
for the obvious reason, that after a day’s work they are not dis¬ 
posed for deep reading, and would prefer Guy Mannering to a 
Treatise on Pneumatics; but they give way to the former, who 
do not remember how much light reading they are guilty of 
themselves, and wish to stock the library with good books of 
reference. So the gentlemen and the mechanics come to a com¬ 
promise. When the government is more democratical, the boys 
and young men constituting a majority, form themselves into a 
party under clever leaders, whom they elect into the committee, 
and get in what books they please, i. e. novels without selection 
or limit, and for the eighteen-pence a quarter get a constant 
supply, i. e. if the members do not care for grease or dirt; 
for after Oliver Twist has been diligently studied by five hundred 
young operatives, too impatient to have previously washed their 
hands, it becomes, we are told, and can readily believe, not only 
rather offensive, but even partially illegible. In such institutes the 
more standard, that is, the graver and more instructive portion of 
the library, becomes so much dead furniture. It is never dis¬ 
turbed from the shelves. Books, however, as well as lectures, 
illustrated by good engravings, are made use of by all, especially 
those of some kindred profession; and are of great use to them, 
having been in fact quite the making of some clever mechanics. 

The Mechanics’ Institute must be looked upon strictly as a 
provision for innocent and dignified and useful recreation. Re¬ 
creation is and will be the object for which nineteen-twentieths of 
the members subscribe, and which they will have as far as their 
votes procure it. It requires an almost superhuman degree of 
energy and indifference to ordinary pleasures for a tired man to 
sit down at 8 o’clock in the evening to improve his mind. He 
will see or read, or hear or do what interests him, not what merely 
improves him, even if he were ever so certain of that result. Re¬ 
creation will be the rule and principle on which the future ar¬ 
rangements of the Institute are modelled. Whatever does not 
interest or refresh will become a dead letter, and at last extinct. 
Whatever does will be certainly introduced sooner or later, how¬ 
ever stoutly the original subscribers may set their faces against 
it. An institute which obstinately sticks to the useful and im- 
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proving, and rejects that which really interests, must soon go to 
the dogs. 

For consider; here are five hundred or a thousand men and 
boys of imperfect education, and very superficial knowledge, in a 
voluntary society, the government of which is vested in their own 
hands. They can only meet when they are thoroughly exhausted, 
body and mind. They meet or read the books of the Institute 
at home instead of going to a public house, or sauntering about, 
or joining in some rude sport, or doing nothing, or perhaps in¬ 
stead of conversing with their families and teaching their little 
ones. How can they be expected to confine themselves to science 
and literature ? Do their betters, in similar circumstances; They 
amuse themselves as they please, and talk about whatever happens 
to interest them; politics very often, and controversial divinity 
sometimes: and mechanics, we may be certain, will take the same 
licence. 

Let us not be thought to degrade the Mechanics’ Institute when 
we say that its great object must be recreation; for it is no slight 
office in the economy of human life that recreation performs. Its 
continual needfulness alone must make it important. Day by day, 
hour by hour, the soul craves for refreshment, and will still find 
vacancies for it in the midst of the longest strain, and the most 
incessant toil. As the body calls for sleep so does the mind still 
oftener long to be relaxed ; and if it be ever so debarred by cir¬ 
cumstances from a full and active enjoyment of its favorite ob¬ 
jects, it will still in thought recur to them every moment that it is 
i set free from necessary and pressing cares. According to the pe- 
i culiar bent and moral elevation so are these mental solaces and 
pastimes. The pleasures of sense, the joys of companionship* 

1 visions of temporal happiness or comfort, inventions of art, calcu¬ 
lations of science, the stores of memory, the play of wit, the 
dreams or the realities of poetry, fond regrets and cherished w'oes, 
and, far above all, the hopes of the Christian, are all severally 
found by various minds to be the sedatives of their pains, the 
brief oblivion of their cares. To them the vexed and wearied 
soul ever and anon returns for ease. They bid the heart cease to 
throb; they lull the wakeful band of cares; they are the pillow 
on which the aching brow' is cushioned; and are as the familiar 
forms of nurses and friends to the sick and fretful child. As fast 
as the mind finds its strength and spirits drained away by the 
things it is forced to think upon, it falls but on these voluntary 
meditations, it turns from thoughts which are barbed with pain, 
or darkened with apprehension, to those topics which hope or 
fancy make light, or distance of time has rendered gentle; it 
escapes, as from a hard master or a bitter enemy, to a kind and 
sympathizing friend. 
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Yet in these moments of recreation, these free currents of the 
soul, is the intellect chiefly developed. In these it acquires free¬ 
dom, and has leisure to expatiate, to survey, and to construct. In 
the business of life it acquires interests and objects, and learns the 
realities of this world ; but it is there, so to speak, too straight¬ 
ened and too terrified and distracted to think freely. This it 
does in the moments of leisure which it finds or makes, and in 
which it therefore most expands, in like manner as the body also 
is said most to grow in sleep. Though as waking activity is ne¬ 
cessary to fit the body for nourishing sleep, so there must be some 
degree of mental exertion before the mind can make a profitable 
use of leisure. Now these subjects, which the mind does thus re¬ 
cur to whenever it is at liberty, and the bow is unbent, are ob¬ 
viously its chief pabulum. They will always be something worthy 
of the mind. None but the trifler will relish trifles, nor will the 
spiritual mind feel a zest in things that are merely of this world. 
For any meditation to be a refuge from harassing and painful 
labour or care, it must not be anything which the mind shall feel 
to be a degradation, or confinement, or wasting of its powers. 

Hence recreation cannot be considered without taking in the 
subject of religion. What a picture of spiritual recreation, calm¬ 
ness, repose, refuge from pains and anxieties is there in the 
Psalms ! For there seems to be realized as far as can be in this 
world the aspiration, “O that I had wings like a dove, then would 
I flee away and be at rest.” The services of the Church also, espe¬ 
cially in their more Catholic form before the modern changes, 
were evidently designed with a view to the day-by-day recreation 
of the Christian soul. Many persons can now scarcely recognize 
the original model under the ideas of discipline and instruction 
which have been so largely superadded, and accordingly use still 
more modern substitutes, excluding those peculiar features of dis¬ 
cipline and instruction, without however a return to the calm and 
reverent solemnity of the original. 

But we must leave a topic which we may only spoil by touch¬ 
ing so cursorily. We merely mean to point out the extreme im¬ 
propriety and absurdity of arranging even a scheme of recreation, 
not only without taking man’s religious wants into account, but 
even expressly excluding parts of the Christian faith; and we 
will only add now, that in all ages recreation and religion have 
been joined, to sanctify the one and to brighten the other. That 
the practice was in itself both natural and right there can be no 
doubt, for it was a chief part of the Divine Law. That it was 
greatly abused by making the recreative part obscure and even 
destroy the religious character, and that itself consequently 
changed much for the worse, is also clear both from sacred and 
profane history. 
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As being mainly intended for intellectual improvement, the 
Mechanics’ Institute strikes one as resembling the Schola of the 
Greeks, which, as the name denotes, was originally their mental 
recreation, and continued so to all who were engaged in business, 
i.e. to all except the professed sophists. The Tarnworth Reading 
Room, however, falls far short of the Greek schools in dignity of 
purpose. They did not avoid either politics or controversial 
theology; nay, they would not have borne for a day a system of 
instruction or recreation which excluded either. If they talked 
of man, they came to politics; if they talked of the world, they 
! came to its Maker. They went to an excess in their reluctance 
to separate physics and theology. Nor did they always handle 
the latter in the same matter-of-fact way as modern men of sci¬ 
ence. Plato would have been banished from the Tarnworth 
Reading Room as a High Churchman. 

But let us look at the way in which the Mechanics’ Institute 
proposes to satisfy all the needs, fill up all the interstices of 
human life; for it must be remembered, that the more compre¬ 
hensive a system is, the less exclusive should it be. It should 
not find a man everything else, and not his religion. In the first 
place it is his “ evening service —well. That is a delicate 
subject. Who do now meet every evening for divine service ? 
The colleges do; but how many years that will last we know not. 
A Conservative leader said a few years ago in parliament, that it 
. was only a muster-roll ; and a still greater man, in his way, emi¬ 
nent for the spirituality of his religion, said once in our hearing, 
as he w ? as coming out of a college chapel, into which he had been 
forced sore against his will, “ When will all this be over?” a pre¬ 
liminary heaving of the chest sufficiently indicating how he would 
regard such a result. However, some^eM; others do: the Primi¬ 
tive Methodists do, as we happen to know is the case in several 
tow'ns and villages; w'hich proves at least that daily evening ser¬ 
vice is neither contrary to human nature, nor absolutely incon¬ 
sistent with the present state of things. However, the custom is 
certainly not fashionable; so w T e will let the “ mechanics” have 
the benefit of an appeal to their betters in this particular. Farther, 
the Institute is wife and children to the mechanic, much in the same 
way that a west-end club is to a man of the world. The Institute 
informs him by paintings, and busts, and biographies, who are 
the true saints and martyrs, and the true heroes of his worship. 
But it is daily putting forth new branches, and adopting itself to 
fresh purposes. It trains orators for public meetings, and, per¬ 
haps, for parliament, with “ Elocution classes” and “ Discussion 
classes.” For less aspiring intellects, it provides tea parties, and 
concerts, and balls, and suppers : young ladies or gentlemen may 
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there enlarge their circle of acquaintance, and choose their part¬ 
ners, as it may happen, for an evening, or for a life; and they will 
hear—of course, not politics or controversy, but a good deal of 
joviality and speechifying, and that from men who are not in the 
practice of reserving their feelings, or keeping very close to the 
subject before them. Lastly, the Mechanics’ Institute, with the 
sister aid of railroad, has revived pilgrimages on nearly the same 
scale as those of former times. On a certain day, a thousand or 
fifteen hundred sons and daughters of science set off to some dis¬ 
tant shrine of our Lady of Science, not ragged, bare-footed and 
limping, but in their holiday suits, with banners and music, and 
in an enormous train drawn by two or three steam-engines. They 
are received with due honours, and spend the day in visiting en 
masse museums, picture galleries, zoological gardens, arboretums, 
and all the other sites sacred to philosophy. 

Nothing is more evident than that .the Mechanics’ Institute is 
already changed from its first idea, and must be still further 
changed “ to meet the wants of the age,” at the risk of being sup¬ 
planted. As the Manchester gentlemen clearly show, the attrac¬ 
tions of science have been tried, and found utterly inadequate to 
keep the mechanic from more exciting interests and pleasures. 
A society wholly formed by the people, and wholly dependent on 
their favour, must accommodate itself to their tastes, whatever they 
happen to be: and, based as it is on no religious principle, or 
rather, on a suppression of the Truth; with no rule of selection, or 
rather, with a direct exclusion of the zealous and faithful, it will 
be sure to receive into its system a fair proportion of every 
popular vice and error. Yet, such are the societies which Sir 
Robert Peel, the leader of the most respectable and religious 
political party of the day, adopts into his good graces, and re¬ 
ceives into covenant,—making terms with them, nay, coming 
down to their terms, that the political views, which, as a Conserva¬ 
tive, he must think the only ones to save the country, and the 
doctrines which, as a member of the Church of England, he must 
think necessary to the salvation of the soul, shall be carefully 
excluded from their libraries and their lecture-rooms ! 

We fear we have already extended our remarks beyond their just 
limits, but we cannot forbear winding them up with the powerful 
conclusion of the series of letters before us. 

“ What we seek is what concerns us, the traces of a Moral Governor $ 
even religious minds cannot discern these in the physical sciences; 
astronomy witnesses divine power, and physiology divine skill; and all 
of them divine beneficence 5 but which teaches of divine holiness, truth, 
justice, or mercy ? Is that much of a religion which is silent about duty, 
sin, and its remedies ? Was there ever a religion which was without 
the idea of an expiation ? 
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u Sir Robert Peel tells us, that physical science imparts * pleasure and 
consolation* on a deathbed. Lord Brougham confines himself to the 
'gratifying treat but Sir Robert ventures to speak of f consolation.’ 
Now, if we are on trial in this life, and if death be the time when our 
account is gathered in, is it at all real or serious to be talking of ‘ con¬ 
soling’ ourselves at such a time with scientific subjects ? Are these 
topics to suggest to us the thought of the Creator or not ? If not, are 
they better than story books, to beguile the mind from what lies before 
it ? But, if they are to speak of him, can a dying man find rest in the 
mere uotioo of his Creator, when he knows Him also so awfully as his 
Moral Governor and his Judge? Meditate indeed on the wonders of 
nature on a death-bed ! Rather stay your hunger with corn grown in 
Jupiter, and warm yourself by the Moon. 

<f But enough on this most painful portion of Sir Robert’s address. 
As I am coming to an end, I suppose I ought to sum up in a few words 
what I have been saying. I consider, then, that intrinsically excellent 
and noble as are scientific pursuits, and worthy of a place in a liberal 
education, and fruitful in temporal benefits to the community j still they 
are not, and cannot be, the instrument of education ; that physics do not 
supply a basis, but only materials for religious feeling j that knowledge 
does but occupy, instead of forming the mind; that faith is the only 
known principle capable of subduing moral evil, educating the multi¬ 
tude, and organizing society $ and that whereas man is born for action, 
action flows not from inferences, but from impressions 5 not from rea¬ 
sonings, but from faith. 

“ That Sir Robert would deny these prQpositions I am far from con¬ 
tending. I do not even contend that he has asserted the contrary at 
Tamworth. It matters little to me whether he spoke boldly or intelli¬ 
gibly as the newspapers represent, or guarded his strong sayings with 
the contradictory matter with which they are intercalated in his own 
report. In either case, the drift and the effect of his address are the 
same. He has given his respected name to a sophistical school, and con¬ 
descended to mimic the gestures and tones of Lord Brougham. How 
melancholy it is, that a man of such exemplary life, such cultivated 
tastes, such political distinction, such parliamentary tact, and such 
varied experience, should have so little confidence in himself, so little 
faith in his own principles, so little hope of sympathy in others, so little 
heart for a great venture, so little of romantic aspiration, and of firm re¬ 
solve, and stern dutifulness to the Unseen! How sad that he who 
might have had the affections of many, should have thought in a day 
like this that a statesman’s praise lay in preserving the mean, not in 
aiming at the high j that to be safe was his first merit, and to kindle 
enthusiasm his most disgraceful blunder ! How pitiable that such a 
man should not have understood that a body without a soul has no life, 
and a political party without an idea no unity !” 
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7. Letters 1,2, 3,4, 5, to N. Wiseman, D.D.; containing Remarks 
on his Letter to Mr. Newman , fyc. By the Rev. W. Palmer, 
M.A. Parker. Oxford. 

8 . The Articles treated on in Tract GO reconsidered and their In¬ 
terpretation vindicated, in a Letter to the Rev. R. W.Jelf D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D. 
Parker. Oxford. 

Geraldine has been already introduced to our readers as a con¬ 
vert to the Church of Rome, as real as the heroine of a tale can 
be; or more real, if, as report goes, she be in some respects the 
shadow of the authoress. Mr. Lucas is a convert in good earnest 
every inch of him, and writes to recommend the Protestant world 
in general, and the Society of Friends in particular, to follow his ex¬ 
ample. Mr. Spencer, it is scarcely necessary to say, is another; 
and his sermon preached at Manchester contains, according to 
Mr. Sandford, an account of the motives which occasioned his 
change. Thomas Platter is the example of a convert in the op¬ 
posite direction, and of somewhat more than 300 years’standing. 
Here then we have four instances of conversion; one to Pro¬ 
testantism, and three to Rome, differing in most points from one 
another; but all of them illustrating the operation of private 
judgment in matters of faith. 

We propose to use them as an occasion for one or two re¬ 
marks on the subject of private judgment, if it is possible that 
readers are to be found of a patience equal to the toleration of a 
subject so exhausted and so hopeless; and we have added some 
of the pamphlets which the Oxford controversy has produced, 
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in the belief that they furnish suitable illustrations of a point 
which must be introduced rather prominently in the course of 
| our discussion. Of the pamphlets which have appeared on this 
occasion, the tirst in importance, and, we will add, in beauty of 
composition, is, as might have been anticipated. Dr. Pusey’s, 
which it would be a great injustice to attempt to characterise or 
sum up in a few words, but which, we will venture to say, no 
fair person will be able to read without extreme interest and 
proht. Mr. Ward’s two pamphlets are able and manly assertions 
of the right possessed by subscribers to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of holding anti-Protestant opinions, supported by a great deal of 
acute remark, and recommended by a most Christian and charitable 
tone. Mr. Palmer’s are very learned and serviceable compo¬ 
sitions, as what is not which he writes? About their tone, which 
has pained us, we will say a severe thing—that they are very un¬ 
like his gentle and amiable self, or rather, they are like a most 
amiable man thinking it a duty to be unamiable. However, we 
are pleased to add, that in the fifth letter he has thrown off this 
artificial dress, and appears in his natural character. So much 
for controversialists; now' to return to our four converts. 

Of these, Geraldine is a young lady, who professes to examine 
fathers and divines for herself. She admires the appearances of 
life in the (so called) Evangelical body, but thinks cheaply of their 
intellect; she much respects the opposite section in the Church, 
but does not sympathise in its ethical temper. She considers 
the former deficient in consistency of view, the latter in con¬ 
sistency of practice ; the former shallow, the latter cold and 
formal; and she betakes herself to Rome, with the hope of gain¬ 
ing light and heat together. Such is the history of the conversion 
of Geraldine. 

Mr. Lucas, an educated and able man, originally a disciple of 
Quakerism, to use his own term, considers it to be “ the most 
spiritual” of all the sects, and that “ the Anglican Protestants,” 
on the other hand, are possessed of “ solemn liturgies and devout 
services;” but then Anglicanism is the “ gigantic skeleton” of 
what once had life, and the Friends again have “ cast away the 
shell, and seek only for the kernel.” He too, somewhat like 
Geraldine, recognises in the Church of Rome both the body and 
the soul—forms, which are withal divine, “ the spiritual essence” 
of religion “ every where indissolubly married by divine ordinance 
to the outward symbol.” Here are the reasons which wrought 
Mr. Lucas’s conversion. 

Mr. Spencer, a gentleman of noble birth, high character, much 
earnestness, a clergyman of our Church, and a chaplain to the 
present Bishop of London, is converted on four reasons, as they 
are stated in Mr. Sandford’s well reasoned and excellent tempered 
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Letter; first, because the English Church is Protestant, and no 
branch of the Catholic Church ; next, because our clergy are not 
well informed in regard to the doctrines which they themselves 
hold ; thirdly, because it is safer to belong to a communion which 
is not condemned by its opponents, than to one which is; lastly 
and principally, because whereas the Church of Christ is one, 
and cannot but be one, there are among Protestants very nume¬ 
rous divisions. Such are the reasons which Mr* Spencer’s pri¬ 
vate judgment has created or adopted for leaving the English 
Church for the Roman. 

Master Thomas Platter, a Swiss schoolmaster of the sixteenth 
century, of energetic mind, and eventually of some learning, exer¬ 
cised his private judgment in a far different way, and at afar earlier 
age. His first essay was when he was five years and a half old, on 
occasion of his being put to school with his uncle, Mr, Anthony, a 
priest and a very passionate man. In consequence of the ill- 
treatment he received from the hands of this personage, he had 
often occasion, he tells us, to u scream like a goat, that had the 
knife sticking into it,” and in the event he made up his mind to 
go on his travels with a relation, who was on his way to the Ger¬ 
man schools, in the capacity of his servant or fag. The engage¬ 
ment between them was, that Thomas was to beg as they went, 
and Paul, the student, was to support him out of his earnings. 
They first came to Breslaw, and then they migrated to Munich, 
where they fell in “ with a soap-boiler of the name of Schrall, 
who was a Master of Arts at Vienna, but an enemy to the clerical 
state.” Thomas was now in the way to gain light, and that way 
widened upon him, and grew broader and broader after he had 
run away from his kinsman and master, and begged and schooled 
on his own account at Zurich and elsewhere. He had been born 
on Shrove Tuesday, just as people were going to mass, and in 
consequence a persuasion prevailed, that he was destined to be a 
priest; but the life he had been leading for years, though nomi¬ 
nally in the pursuit of knowledge, had issued in a knowledge 
rather of the world than of books. At eighteen he had not 
mastered his Latin grammar. Once when he came to his mother, 
after an absence of five years, in which he had travelled far and 
wide,—but let us use his own words,— 

if The first word she said to me was, ‘ Has the devil carried you hither 
once more r’ I answered, ‘ the devil has not carried me, but my feet; 
however, I will not long be a burden to you.’ Then she said, * You are 
not a burden to me; but it grieves me that you go strolling backwards 
and forwards in this manner, and, without doubt, learn nothing at all. 
If you learned to work, as your late father also did, that would be better; 
you will never be a priest,’ So I remained with her two or three days.” 
—p. 44. 
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After this he went again to Zurich, and put himself under 
Myconius, who, “ without doubt, was already acquainted with 
the pure doctrine/’ says he, “ but was obliged notwithstanding to 
go to church at Frauenmiinster with his scholars, to sing the 
vespers, matins, and masses, and to direct the singing.” Platter 
participated in his master’s illumination, till at last we read of the 
following grand burst of private judgment, which, little as we 
wish to be thought patrons of idolatry, seems to us almost as bad. 

“ At the time that I was custos, I often had no wood for the heating 
of the school. One morning Zuinglius was to preach before day at 
Frauenmiinster, and as they were ringing the bell for service, and there 
was no wood for heating the school, I thought in my simplicity, f You 
have no wood, and there are so many idols in the church !’ As no one 
was there, I went into the church to the nearest altar, seized a wooden 
St. John, hurried with him into the school into the oven, and said to him, 
f Johnny, now bend yourself, you must go into the oven, even though you 
represent a St. John.’ When he began to burn, there were nasty great 
blisters from the oil paint. I thought ‘ Now hold still; if you stir, 
which, however, you will not do, I will shut to the door of the oven, and 
you dare not come out, unless the evil one fetches you.’ In the mean¬ 
time the wife of Myconius came, who wished to go to church to the 
sermon, and said, ‘ God give you a good day, my son ; have you heated 
the oven ?’ I closed the oven door, and said ‘ Yes, mother, I am quite 
ready.’ I would not, however, tell it to her; for if it had been known, 
it would at that time have cost me my life. In the schools, Myconius 
said, ‘Custos, you have had famous wood to-day.’ I thought, ‘St. John 
deserves the most praise.’ When we were to sing the mass, two priests 
were quarrelling together, and one said to the other, ‘ You Lutheran 
knave, you have robbed me of a St. John.’ This they continued a good 
while. Myconius did not know what the matter was ; but St. John was 
never found again. Of course I never told it to any one till several 
years after, when Myconius was preacher at Basle; then I told it to 
him, and he wondered very much, and remembered well how the priests 
had quarrelled together. Although it appeared to me then that Popery 
was a mere mummery, yet I still had it in my mind to become a priest, 
and to do the duties of my office faithfully, and deck out my altar 
smartly. For of real piety I understood at that time nothing j all rested 
merely on outward ceremonies.”—pp. 48—50. 

Next he got acquainted with Zuingle, and considers that he 
grew more serious in consequence ; how his seriousness showed 
itself, the following extract is evidence : 

“ At that time six of us went home to St. Gall ; and as we came on 
a Saturday to Glyss, we heard that the priests were singing vespers. 
After vespers, one came and asked, ‘ Whence do you come ?’ I, as the 
boldest, replied ‘ from Zurich.’ Then the priest said, * What have you 
done in that heretic city ?’ I became angry, and said, f Why heretic 
city ?’ The priest replied, ‘ Therefore, because they have put away the 
mass, and removed the pictures from the churches.’ Thereupon I said. 
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4 That is not so, for they still celebrate mass there j they have also pic- | 
tures : why are they then heretics V * For this reason,’ he replied, 4 be¬ 
cause they do not consider the Pope as the head of the Christian Church, 
and do not call upon the saints.’ I went on, ‘ Why is the Pope the head 
of the Christian Church ?’ He said, 4 Therefore because St. Peter was 
Pope at Rome, and has given the popedom there to his successors.’ I 
said, 4 St. Peter has very likely never been to Rome j’ pulled my New 
Testament out of the bag, and showed him how (in the epistle to the 
Romans,) the Apostle salutes so many, and yet never mentions St. Peter, 
who, according to his assertion, was the most eminent among the Chris¬ 
tians of that place.’ Thereupon he said, 4 How could that be true 
then, that Christ met St. Peter outside the city of Rome, and he asked 
him where he was going to ? whereupon Christ answered, to Rome, to 
allow myself to be crucified.’ I asked, 4 Where have you read this 
story V He said, 4 I often heard it from my grandmother.’ Thereupon 
I answered, 4 So then I perceive that your grandmother is your Bible. 
And why should one call upon the saints V Answer : 4 Therefore be¬ 
cause it is written, God is wonderful in all his works. 5 Then I stooped 
down, broke oft’ a little plant, and said, if one were to collect all men to¬ 
gether, they would not be able to make a plant like this.’ Then he be¬ 
came angry, and our conversation ended.”—pp. 52—54. 

Such is the history of the private judgment of Master Platter; 
very different, certainly, from that exhibited in the person of 
Geraldine or Mr. Lucas, yet equally private judgment with theirs. 
Are exercises of mind, which end so diversely, one and all pleasing 
to the Divine Author of faith; or rather must they not contain 
some inherent, or some incidental defect, if they manifest such 
divergence? Must private judgment in all cases be a good per 
force ; or is it a good under circumstances, and with limitations ? 
Or is it a good when it is not an evil ? Or is it a good and evil 
at once, a good involving an evil ? Or is it an absolute and sim¬ 
ple evil ? Questions of this sort rise in the mind on contem¬ 
plating a principle which leads to Rome as well as to Zurich or 
Geneva ; and, in consequence, whatever we may now be able to 
do, in the way of giving plain rules for its exercise, be it greater 
or less, will be so much gain. 

Now the first remark which occurs is an obvious one, which, 
we suppose, will be suffered to pass without opposition, that 
whatever be the intrinsic merits of private judgment, yet, if it 
at all exerts itself in the direction of proselytism and conver¬ 
sion, a certain onus probandi is upon it, and it must show cause, 
before it is tolerated, why it should not be convicted forthwith as 
a breach of the peace, and silenced instanter as a mere disturber 
of the existing constitution of things. Of course it may be safely 
exercised in defending what is established ; and we are far in¬ 
deed from saying, that it is never to advance in the direction of 
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change or revolution, else the Gospel itself could never have been 
introduced ; but we consider that such material changes have a 
prima facie case against them ; they have something to get over, 
and have to prove their admissibility, before it can reasonably 
be granted; and their agents may be called upon to suffer, in 
order to prove their earnestness, and to pay the penalty of the 
trouble they are causing. Considering the special countenance 
given in Scripture to quiet unanimity and contentedness, and the 
warnings directed against disorder, irregularity, a wavering tem¬ 
per, discord, and division ; considering the emphatic words of the 
Apostle, laid down as a. general principle, and illustrated in detail, 
u Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called; ” 
considering, in a word, that change is really the characteristic of 
error, and unalterableness the attribute of truth, of holiness, of 
Almighty God himself, we consider that when private judgment 
moves in the direction of innovation, it may well be regarded with 
suspicion and treated with severity. Nay, we confess even a 
satisfaction, when a penalty is attached to the expression of new 
doctrines, or to a change of communion. We repeat it, if per¬ 
sons have strong feelings they should pay for them ; if they think 
it a duty to unsettle things established, they should show their 
earnestness by being willing to suffer. We shall be the last to 
complain of this kind of persecution, even though directed against 
what we consider the cause of truth. Such disadvantages do no 
harm to that cause in the event, but they bring home to a man’s 
mind his own responsibility; they are a memento to him of a 
great moral law, and warn him that his private judgment, if not a 
duty, is a sin. 

An act of private judgment is, in its very idea, an act of indi- 
I vidual responsibility; this is a consideration which will come with 
especial force on a conscientious mind, when it is to have so fear¬ 
ful an issue as a change of religion. A religious man will say to 
l himself, “ If I am in error at present, I am in error by a disposi¬ 
tion of Providence, which has placed me where lam; if I change 
into an error, this is my own act. It is much less fearful to be 
born at disadvantage, than to place myself at disadvantage.” 

And if the voice of men in general is to weigh at all in a matter 
of this kind, it does but corroborate these instinctive feelings. 
A convert is undeniably in favour with no party; he is looked at 
with distrust, contempt, and aversion by all. His former friends 
think him a good riddance, and his new friends are cold and strange; 
and as to the impartial public, their very first impulse is to impute 
the change to some eccentricity of character, or fickleness of mind, 
or tender attachment, or private interest. Their utmost praise 
is the reluctant confession that “ doubtless he is very sincere.” 
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Churchmen and Dissenters, men of Rome and men of the kirk, 
are equally open to this remark. Not on extraordinary occasions 
only, but, as a matter of course, whenever the news of a con¬ 
version to Romanism, or to Irvinism, or to the Plymouth sect, or 
to Unitarianism, is brought to us, we say, one and all of us, “ No 
wonder, such a one has lived so long abroad or, “ he is of such 
a very imaginative turn or, “ he is so excitable and odd;” or, 
“ what could he do ? all his family turned; ” or, “ it was a re-action 
in consequence of an injudicious education;” or, “ trade makes 
men cold, or a little learning makes them shallow in their religion.” 
If, then, the common voice of mankind goes for any thing, must 
we not consider it to be the rule , that men change their religion, 
not on reason, but for some extra-rational feeling or motive? 
Now, for ourselves, we are not quarrelling with this testimony, 
we are willing to resign ourselves to it; but we think there are 
parties whom it concerns much to ponder it. Surely it is a strong, 
and, as they must feel, an alarming proof, that for all the haran¬ 
guing and protesting which goes on in Exeter and other halls, 
this great people is not such a conscientious supporter of the 
sacred right of private judgment as a good Protestant would 
desire. Why should we go out of our way, one and all of us, to 
impute personal reasons in explanation of the conversion of every 
individual convert, as he comes before us, if there w ? ere in us the 
public, an adhesion to that absolute, and universal, and unalien¬ 
able principle, as its titles are set forth in heraldic style, high and 
deep, sacred and awful, the right, and the duty, and the power of 
private judgment ? Why should we confess it in the general, yet 
promptly and pointedly deny it in every particular, if our hearts 
retained more than the “ magni nominis umbra,” when we spoke 
of the Protestant principle ? Is it not sheer wantonness and 
cruelty in Baptist, Independent, Irvingite, Wesleyan, Establish¬ 
ment-man, Jumper, and Mormonite, to delight in trampling on 
and crushing these manifestations of their own pure and precious 
charter, instead of dutifully and reverently exalting, at Bethel, or 
at Dan, each instance of it, as it occurs, to the gaze of its pro¬ 
fessing votaries ? If my daughter turns Roman, and betakes her¬ 
self to a convent, why do I not exult in the occurrence ? Why do 
I not give a public breakfast, or hold a meeting, or erect an 
obelisk, or write a pamphlet, in honour of her, and of the great 
undying principle she has so gloriously vindicated? Why am I 
in this base disloyal style muttering about priests, and Jesuits, 
and the horrors of nunneries, in solution of the phenomenon, when 
I have the fair and ample form of Private Judgment rising before 
me, and pleading with me, and bidding me impute good motives, 
not bad, and in very charity ascribe to the influence of a high and 
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holy principle, to her influence, what my poor human nature is 
fain to set down as a folly or a sin ? All this would lead us to 
suspect, that the doctrine of private judgment, in its simplicity, 
purity, and integrity, Private-judgment, all Private-judgment, and 
nothing but Private-judgment, is held by very few persons indeed ; 
and that the great mass of the population are either stark unbe¬ 
lievers in it, or deplorably dark about it; and that even the mino¬ 
rity that remain have glossed and corrupted the true sense of it 
by a miserably faulty reading, and hold, not the right of private 
judgment, but the private right of judgment; in other words, 
their own private right, and no one’s else. To us it seems as 
clear as day, that they consider that they themselves, indeed, in¬ 
dividually can and do act on reason, and nothing but reason ; that 
they have the gift of advancing, without bias or unsteadiness, 
throughout their search, from premise to conclusion, from text to 
doctrine ; that they have sought and found, but that no one else 
is thus favoured ; that they alone have found out the art of put¬ 
ting the salt upon the bird’s tail, and have rescued themselves 
from being the slaves of circumstance and the creatures of impulse. 
It is undeniable, then, if the popular feeling is to be our guide, 
. that, high and mighty as the principle of private judgment is in 
religious inquiries, as we most fully grant it is, still it bears some 
similarity to Saul’s armour which David rejected, or to edged 
' tools which have a bad trick of chopping at our fingers, when we 
are but simply and innocently meaning them to make a dash for¬ 
ward at truth. 

Any tolerably serious man will feel this in his own case more 
vividly than any one else. Who can know ever so little of him¬ 
self without suspecting all kinds of imperfect and wrong motives 
in every thiug he attempts ? And then there is the bias of educa¬ 
tion and of habit; and, added to the difficulties thence resulting, 
those which arise from weakness of the reasoning faculty, igno¬ 
rance or imperfect knowledge of the original languages of Scrip¬ 
ture, and again, of history and antiquity. These things being 
considered, we lay it down as a truth, from which, we think, few 
ought to dissent, that Divine aid alone can carry any one safely 
and successfully through an inquiry after religious truth. That 
there are certain very broad contrasts between one religion and 
another, in which no one would be at fault what to think and 
what to choose is very certain ; but the problem proposed to pri¬ 
vate judgment, at this day, is of a rather more complicated nature. 
Taking things as they are, we all seem to be in Solomon’s case, 
when he said, “ I am but a little child; I know not how to go 
out or come in ; and Thy servant is in the midst of a great peo¬ 
ple, that cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude. Give, 
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therefore, Thy servant an understanding heart, that I may discern 
between good and bad.” It is useless, surely, attempting to in¬ 
quire or judge, unless a Divine command enjoin the work upon us, 
and a Divine promise sustain us through it. Supposing, indeed, 
such a command and promise be given, then, of course, there is 
no difficulty in the matter. Whatever be our persoual infirmities. 
He whom we serve can overrule or supersede them. An act of 
duty must always be right; and will be accepted, whatever be its 
success, because done in obedience to His will. And He can 
bless the most unpromising circumstances; He can even lead 
us forward by means of our mistakes ; He can turn our mistakes 
into a revelation; He can convert us, if He will, through the very 
obstinacy or self-will or superstition, which mixes itself up with 
our better feelings, and defiles, yet is sanctified by our sincerity. 
And much more can He shed upon our path supernatural light, 
if He so will, and give us an insight into the meaning of Scrip¬ 
ture, and a hold of the sense of antiquity, to which our own 
unaided powers never could have attained. All this is certain ; 
He continually leads us forward in the midst of darkness; and we 
live, not by bread only, but by His Word converting the hard 
rock or salt sea into nourishment. The simple question is, has 
He, in this particular case, commanded, has He promised ? and 
how far? If He has, and as far as He has, all is easy ; if He has ! 
not, all is, we will not say impossible, but what is worse, un- 
dutiful or presumptuous. Our business is to ask with St. Paul, 
when arrested in the midst of his frenzy, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do ?” This is the simple question. He can bless our 
present state ; He can bless our change ; which is it His will to 
bless? If Wesleyan or Independent has come over to us apart 
from this spirit, we do not much pride ourselves in our convert. 

If he joins us because he thinks he has a right to judge for him¬ 
self, or because forms are of no consequence, or merely because 
dissent has its errors and inconveniences, or because an established 
Church is an efficacious means of spreading religion, he plainly 
thinks that the choice of a communion is not a more serious 
matter than the choice of a neighbourhood or of an insurance 
office. In like manner, if members of our communion have left 
it for Rome, because of the (Esthetic beauty of the latter, and the 
grandeur of its pretensions, we are grieved, but, good luck to 
them, we can spare them. And if Roman Catholics join us or 
our “ Dissenting brethren,” because their own Church is behind 
the age, insists on Aristotelic dogmas, and interferes with liberty 
of thought, such a conversion is no triumph over popery, but 
over St. Peter and St. Paul. Our only safety is in obedience; 
our only comfort in aiming at it. 
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If this be so, we have arrived at the following conclusion; that 
it is our duty to betake ourselves to Scripture, and to observe how 
far the private search of a religion is there sanctioned, and under 
what circumstances. This then is the next point which comes 
under consideration. 

Now the first and most ordinary sort of private judgment, if it 
deserves the name, which is recognized in Scripture, is that which 
takes place without conscious or deliberate purpose. While 
Lydia heard St. Paul preach, her heart was opened. She had it 
not in mind to exercise any supposed sacred right, she was not 
setting about the choice of a religion, but she was drawn on to 
accept the gospel by a moral persuasion. “ To him that hath 
more shall be given,” not in the way of judging or choosing, but 
of an inward devolopement met by external disclosures. Lydia's 
instance is the type of a multitude of cases, differing very much 
from each other, some divinely ordered, others merely human, 
some which would commonly be called cases of private judg¬ 
ment, and others which certainly would not, but all agreeing in 
this, that the judgment exercised is not recognized and realized 
by the party exercising it as the subject matter of command, pro¬ 
mise, duty, privilege or any thing else. It is but the spontaneous 
stirring of the affections within, or the passive acceptance of what 
is offered from without. St. Paul baptized Lydia’s household also; 
it would seem then that he baptized servants or slaves, who had 
very little power of judging between a true religion and a false; 
shall we say that they, like their mistress, accepted the gospel on 
private judgment or not? Did the thousands baptized in national 
conversions exercise their private judgment or not? Do children 
when taught their catechism? Most persons will reply in the ne¬ 
gative ; yet it will be difficult to separate their case in principle 
from what Lydia’s may have been, that is, the case of religious 
persons who are being led forward into truth, how they know not. 
Neither the one nor the other have undertaken to inquire and 
judge, or have set about being converted, or have got their reasons 
all before them and together, to discharge at an enemy or passer¬ 
by on fit occasions. The difference between them is in the state 
of their hearts; the one party consist of unformed minds, or sense¬ 
less and dead, or minds under temporary excitement, who are 
brought over by external or accidental influences, without any real 
sympathy for the religion, which is given them in order that they 
may learn sympathy with it, and who, as time goes on, fall away 
again if they are not happy enough to become embued with it; 
and in the other party there is already a sympathy between the 
external word and the heart within. The one are proselyted by 
force, authority, or their mere feelings, the others through their 
habitual and abiding frame of mind and cast of opinion. But 
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neither can be said, in the ordinary sense of the word, to inquire, 
reason, and decide about religion. And yet in a great number of 
these cases, certainly where the persons in question were come to 
years of discretion and turned out consistent in their religious pro¬ 
fession afterwards, they would be commonly set forth by Protestant 
minds as instances of the due exercise of the right of private judg¬ 
ment. Such are the greater number perhaps of converts at this day; 
and their exercise of private judgment is neither right nor wrong 
in itself, it is a spontaneous act which they do not think about; if 
it is anything, it is but a means of bringing out their hearts one way 
or the other. Often, as in the case of very illiterate a«d senseless 
persons, it proves nothing either way; but in those who are not 
so, it is right or wrong as their hearts are right or wrong; it is 
an exercise not of reason but of heart. Take for instance, the 
case of a servant in a family; she is baptized and educated in the 
Church of England, and is religiously disposed; she goes into 
Scotland and conforms to the Kirk, to which her master and 
mistress belong. She is of course responsible for what she does, 
but no one would say that she had formed any purpose, or taken 
any deliberate step. In course of time, when perhaps taxed with 
the change, she would say in her defence that outward forms 
matter not, and that there are good men in Scotland as well as in 
England; but this is an afterthought. Again, a careless person, 
nominally a churchman, falls among serious-minded dissenters, 
and they reclaim him from vice or irreligion ; on this he joins their 
communion, and in time to come boasts perhaps of his right of 
private judgment. At the time itself, however, no process of in¬ 
quiry took place within him at all; his heart was “ opened,” 
whether for good or for bad, whether by good influences or by good 
and bad mixed. He was not conscious of clear reasons, but he 
took what came to hand, he embraced what was given, he felt 
and he acted. Again, a man is brought up among Unitarians, or 
in the frigid and worldly school which got a footing in the Church 
during last century, and has been accustomed to view religion as 
a matter of reason and form, of obligation, to the exclusion of 
affectionateness and devotion. He falls among persons of what 
is called an Evangelical cast, and finds his heart interested, and 
great objects set before it. Such a man falls in with the senti¬ 
ments he finds, rather than adopts them. He follows the leadings 
of his heart, perhaps of divine grace, but certainly not any course 
of inquiry and proof. There is nothing of argument, discussion, 
or choice in the process of his conversion. He has no systems 
to choose between, and no grounds to scrutinize. 

Now in all such cases the sort of private judgment exercised is 
right or wrong, not as private judgment, but according to its cir- 
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cumstances. It is either the drawing of a divine influence, which 
we cannot master or analyze, or it is a feeling which it is a posi¬ 
tive duty as far as possible to make subjective and to reduce to a 
rational form, in order that we may decide whether the particular 
instance of it is right or wrong. If it is the former, it is above 
a private judgment, popularly so called; if the latter, it is not yet 
so much as one. 

A second class of conversions on private judgment consists of 
those which take place upon the sight or the strong testimony of 
miracles. Such was the instance of Rahab, of Naaman, if he 
may be called a convert, and of Nebuchadnezzar, of the blind 
man in John ix., of St. Paul, of Cornelius, of Sergius Paulus, and 
many others. Here again the act of judgment is of a very pe¬ 
culiar character. It is not exactly an unconscious act, but yet it is 
hardly an act of judgment. Our belief in public sensible facts 
cannot be properly called an act of private judgment, yet since 
Protestants, we suppose, would say that the blind man or Sergius 
Paulus were converted on private judgment, let it even so be 
called, though of a very particular kind. Again, conviction upon 
a miracle also implies the latent belief that such acts are signs of 
divine presence, a belief which may be as generally recognized 
and maintained and as little a peculiar or private feeling as the 
impression on the senses of the miracle itself. And this leads to 
the mention of a further specimen of the sort of private judg¬ 
ments to which men are invited in Scripture, viz. exercise of the 
moral sense. Our Creator has stamped certain great truths upon 
our minds, and there they remain in spite of the fall. St. Paul 
appeals to one of these at Lystra, calling on the worshippers of 
idols to turn from these vanities unto the Living God; and at 
Athens, “ not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone graven by art and man’s device,” but to worship 
“ God who made the world, and all things therein.” In the same 
tone he reminds the Thessalonians of their having (t turned to God 
from idols to serve the Living and True God.” In like manner 
doubtless other great principles also of religion and morals are 
rooted in the mind so deeply that their denial by any religion would 
be a justification of our quitting or rejecting it. If a pagan found 
his ecclesiastical polity essentially founded on lying and cheating, 
or his ritual essentially impure, or his moral code essentially un¬ 
just or cruel, we conceive this would be a sufficient reason for his 
renouncing it for one which was free from these hateful charac¬ 
teristics. Such again is the kind of private judgment exercised, 
when maxims or principles generally admitted in the world are 
acted upon by individuals as a matter of course, who have been 
ever taught them; for instance, if a member of the English 
Church, who had always been taught that preaching is the great 
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ordinance of the Gospel, to the disparagement of the sacraments, 
thereupon placed himself under the ministry of a powerful Wes¬ 
leyan preacher; or if, from the common belief that nothing is 
essential but what is on the surface of Scripture, he forthwith at¬ 
tached himself to the Baptists, Independents, or Unitarians. 
Such men indeed often take their line in consequence of some 
inward liking for the religious system they adopt; but we are 
speaking of their proceeding as far as it pretends to be an act of 
judgment. 

A third class of private judgments recorded in Scripture, are 
those which were exercised at one and the same time by a great 
number; if it be not a contradiction to call such judgments 
private. Yet here again we suppose staunch Protestants would 
maintain that the three thousand at Pentecost, and the five thou¬ 
sand after the miracle on the lame man, and the “ great company 
of the priests” which shortly followed, did avail themselves, and 
did give specimens of their sacred right; therefore let it be ruled 
so. Such, then, is the case of national conversions to which we 
have already alluded. Again, if the Lutheran Church of Ger¬ 
many with its many theologians, or our neighbour the Kirk, 
General Assembly, Men of Strathbogie, Dr. Chalmers, and all, 
came to an unanimous or quasi-uuanimous resolve to submit to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as their patriarch, this doubtless 
would be an exercise of private judgment, perfectly defensible on 
Scripture precedents. 

Now, before proceeding, let us observe, that as yet nothing 
has been found in Scripture to justify the cases of private judg¬ 
ment which are exemplified in the books w'hich lie before us. 
These are instances of a conversion, made on the judgment, defi¬ 
nite, deliberate, isolated, of the persons converted. Geraldine 
does not profess to have seen miracles, nor Mr. Spencer to have 
been seduced on to Rome by received Protestant principles, or 
by accredited maxims of the see of London; nor Mr. Lucas to 
have been converted unconsciously without the possibility of any 
deliberate inquiry at all. Thomas Platter seems to have the 
most to say for himself; for at least he followed a multitude in 
renouncing the Catholic religion for Zuinglianism, whether such 
conduct was like that of the 3000 in the book of Acts or no. 
Let us then turn to Scripture a second time, to see whether we 
can gain thence any clearer sanction of private judgment as now 
exercised among us, than our search into it has hitherto fur¬ 
nished us. 

There certainly is another method of conversion upon private 
judgment there described, which is much more to our purpose; 
viz. by means of the study of Scripture. Thus our Lord says to 
the Jews, “ Search the Scriptures;” and the treasurer of Candace 
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was reading the book of Isaiah when St. Philip met him; and 
the men of Berea are said to be “ more noble than those of Thes- 
salonica, in that they received the word with all readiness of mind, 
and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so .” 
And it is added, “ therefore many of them believed.” Here at 
length, it will be said, is a precedent for such acts of private 
judgment as those of Geraldine or Thomas Platter; and indeed 
these texts commonly are so understood; as if they made it cer¬ 
tain beyond dispute that individuals ordinarily may find out the 
doctrine of the Gospel for themselves from the private study of 
Scripture. A little consideration, however, will convince us, that 
even these are precedents for something else; that they sanction, 
not an inquiry about Gospel doctrine, but about the Gospel 
teacher; not what has God revealed, but whom has he commis¬ 
sioned ? And this is a very different thing. 

The connection in which our Lord speaks of searching the 
Scriptures, shows beyond dispute that they were calculated to 
lead his hearers, not to a knowledge of the Gospel, but of Him its 
author and teacher. “ Whom He hath sent,” He says, “ Him ye 
believe not. Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of Me” He adds, 
that they “ will not come unto Him, that they may have life,” 
and that “ He is come in His Father’s name, and they receive 
Him not.” And again, “ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed Me, for he wrote of Me” It is plain that in this pas¬ 
sage our Lord does not send His hearers to the Old Testament 
to gain the Gospel thence by their private judgment, but to gain 
tests or notes on which to receive Him, as the teacher of that 
Gospel; and though the eunuch appears in the narrative to be 
contemplating our Lord in prophecy, not as the teacher but the 
object of the faith, yet in confessing that he could not “ under¬ 
stand” what he was reading, ft unless some man should guide 
him,” he lays down the principle broadly, which we desire here 
to maintain, that the private student of Scripture would not ordi¬ 
narily gain a knowledge of the Gospel from it. In like manner 
St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, refers to the book of Joel, by 
way of proving thence, not the Christian doctrine, but the divine 
promise that new teachers were to be sent in due season, and the 
fact that it was fulfilled in himself and his brethren. “ This is 
that,” he says, “ which was spoken by the prophet Joel, I will 
pour out My Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy” 

While, then, the conversions recorded in Scripture are brought 
about in a very marked way through a teacher , and not by means 
of private judgment; so again, if an appeal is made to private 
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judgment, this is done in order to settle who the teacher island 
what are his notes or tokens, rather than to substantiate this or 
that religious opinion or practice. And if such instances bear 
upon our conduct at this day, as it is natural to think they do, 
then of course the practical question before us is, who is the 
teacher now from whose mouth we are to seek the law, and what 
are his notes ? 

Now, in remarkable coincidence with this view, we find in both 
Testaments that teachers are promised under the dispensation of 
the Gospel, so that they, who like the noble Berseans, search the 
Scriptures daily, will be at little loss to know whither their pri¬ 
vate judgment should lead them in order to gain the knowledge 
of the truth. In the book of Isaiah we have the following express 
promises: “ Though the Lord give you the bread of adversity, 
and the waters of affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be removed 
into a corner any more, but thine eyes shall see thy teachers , and 
thine ears shall hear a voice behind thee , saying, This is the way,” 
&c. Several tests follow descriptive of the condition of things or 
the locality, where these teachers are to be found. First, the ab¬ 
sence of idolatry, “ Ye shall defile also the covering of thy graven 
images of silver, and the ornaments of thy molten images of 
gold;” and next increase and multitude, “ Then shall He give 
the rain of thy seed f that thou shalt sow the ground withal; in 
that day shall thy cattle feed in large pastures” Elsewhere the 
appointed teacher is addressed under the figure of a woman, as 
“ condemning every tongue that shall be raised against her in 
judgment.” And here again the promises or tests of extent and 
perpetuity follow: “ Thou shalt teach further on the right hand 
and on the left, and thy seed shall inherit the Gentilesand 
“ My kindness shall not depart from them, neither shall the cove¬ 
nant of My peace be removed.” Elsewhere holiness is men¬ 
tioned : “ It shall be called, The way of holiness , the unclean shall 
not pass over it.” One more promise shall be cited : “ My 
Spirit that is upon thee, and My words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed, from henceforth and for ever.” 

In the New Testament we have the same promises stated far 
more concisely indeed, but what is much more apposite than a 
longer description, with the addition of the name of our promised 
teacher; “ The Church of the living God,” says St. Paul/ 4 the 
pillar and ground of the truth” The simple question then for 
private judgment to exercise itself upon is, what and where is 
the Church? 

Now let it be observed how exactly this view of the province 
of private judgment, where it is allowable, as being the discovery 
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not of doctrine, but of the teacher of doctrine, harmonizes both 
with the nature of religion and the state of human society as we 
find it. Religion is for practice, and that immediate. Now it is 
much easier to form a correct and rapid judgment of persons than 
of books or of doctrines. Every one, even a child, has an im¬ 
pression about new faces; few persons have any real view about 
new propositions. There is something in the sight of persons or 
of bodies of men which speaks to us for approval or disappro¬ 
bation with a distinctness to which pen and ink are unequal. 
This is just the kind of evidence which is needed for use, where 
private judgment is intended to be the means of our conversion. 
The multitude have neither the time, patience, nor clearness and 
exactness of thought for processes of investigation and deduction. 
Reason is slow and abstract, cold and speculative; but man is a 
being of feeling and action; he is not resolvable into a dictum de 
omni et nullo, or a series of hypotheticals, or a critical diatribe, or 
an algebraical equation. And this obvious fact does, as far as it 
goes, make it probable that, if we are providentially obliged to 
exercise our private judgment, we should have to decide upon the 
teacher rather than upon the doctrine. 

In corroboration, it may be observed, that Scripture seems 
always to imply the presence of teachers as the appointed ordi¬ 
nance by which men learn the truth; and is principally engaged 
in giving cautions against false teachers, and tests for ascertaining 
the true. Thus our Lord bids us in one place “ beware of false 
prophets;” and look to their fruits. And He says elsewhere 
that “ the sheep know His voice,” and that “ they know not the 
voice of strangers.” And He predicts false Christs and false 
prophets, who are to be nearly successful against even the elect. 
He does not give us tests of false doctrines, but of certain visible 
peculiarities or notes applicable to persons or parties. “ If they 
shall say, behold, He is in the desert, go not forth; behold He 
is in the secret chamber, believe it not.” St. Paul specifies 
tokens of a similar kind, “ Mark them which cause divisions, 
and avoid them “ is Christ divided?” “ beware of dogs, beware 
of evil-workers“ be followers together of me, and mark them 
which walk so, as ye have us for an ensample.” Thus the New 
Testament equally with the Old, as far as it speaks of private 
examination into doctrines professedly from heaven, makes their 
teacher the subject of that inquiry and not their matter; it bids us 
ask for his credentials, and avoid him if he is unholy, or idolatrous, 
or schismatical, or if he comes in his own name, or if he claims no 
authority, or is the growth of a particular spot or particular cir¬ 
cumstances. If there are passages which at first sight seem to 
interfere with this statement, they admit of an easy explanation. 

i 2 
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Either they will be found to appeal to those instinctive feelings 
of our nature already alluded to, in which argument and proof 
have little share in the processes of judgment by which we 
form our opinion of persons or bodies ; as St. Paul’s refer¬ 
ence to the idolatry of Athenian worship, or to the extreme 
moral corruption of heathenism generally. Or, again, the crite¬ 
rion of doctrine which they propose to the private judgment of 
the individual turns upon the question of its novelty or continual 
reception. When St. Paul would describe a false gospel, he 
calls it another gospel “ than that ye have received;” and St. 
John bidding us “ try the spirits,” gives us as the test of truth and 
error, the “ confessing that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” 
and warns us against receiving into our houses any one who , 

“ brings not this doctrine.” We conceive then that on the whole 
the notion of gaining religious truth for ourselves by our private 
inquiry, whether by reading or thinking, whether by studying 
Scripture or other books, has no|broad/sanction in Scripture, is 
not impressed upon us by its general“f5ne, nor enjoined in any of 
its commands. The great question which it puts before private 
judgment is, who is God’s prophet, and where? Who is to be 
considered the voice of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church? 

Having proceeded in our train of thought as far as this, it is 
time for us to lay before the reader the thesis which the ex¬ 
amples of conversion with which we began suggest; viz., that, 
on the principles that have been laid down, Dissenters ought to 
abandon their own communion, but that members of the English 
Church ought not to abandon theirs. Such a position has often 
been treated as a paradox and inconsistency; yet we hope to be 
able to recommend it favourably to the reader. 

Now that seceders, sectarians, independent thinkers, and the 
like, by whatever name they call themselves, whether Wesleyans, . 
Dissenters, professors of the national faith, well-wishers of the 
Church, or even Churchmen, are in grievous error, in their mode 
of exercising their private judgment, is plain as soon as stated; 
for they do not use it in looking out for a teacher at all. They 
who think they have found the teacher of truth, may be wrong in 
the result of their inquiry; but those who despise the notion of a 
teacher altogether, are already wrong in its very beginning. 
They do not start with their private judgment in that one 
special direction which Scripture allows or requires. Scripture 
speaks of a certain pillar or ground of truth, as set up to the 
world, and describes it by certain characteristics; dissenting 
teachers and bodies, so far from professing to be this authority, 
or to contain among them this authority, assert there is no such 
authority to be found any where. When then we deny that they 
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are the Church in our meaning of the word, they ought to 
take no offence at it, for we are not denying them anything to 
which they lay claim; we are but denying them what they put 
from them as much as we can. They must not act like the dog- 
in the fable, (if it be not too light a comparison,) who would 
neither use the manger himself, nor relinquish it to others: 
let them not grudge to others a manifest scriptural privilege 
which they disown themselves. Is an ordinance of Scripture to 
be fulfilled no where, because it is not fulfilled in them ? By the 
Church, we mean what Scripture means, “ the pillar and ground 
of the truth;” a power out of whose mouth the word and 
the Spirit are never to fail, and whom whoso refuses to hear be¬ 
comes thereupon to all his brethren a heathen man and a pub¬ 
lican. Let the parties in question accept the Scripture definition, 
or drop the Scripture name; or, rather, let them seek elsewhere 
what they are conscious is not among themselves. We hear 
much of Bible Christians, Bible religion, Bible preaching; it 
would be well if we heard a little of the Bible Church also; we 
venture to say, that Dissenting Churches would vanish thereupon 
at once, for, since it is their fundamental principle that they are 
not a pillar or ground of truth, but voluntary societies, with¬ 
out authority and without gifts, the Bible Church they cannot be. 
If the serious persons who are in dissent would imitate the simple- 
minded Ethiopian, or the noble Beraeans, let them ask themselves, 
Of whom speaketh the apostle, or the prophet, such great 
things?—Who is it that is appointed to lead us to Christ?— 
Where are those teachers which were never to be removed into a 
corner any more, but which were ever to be before our eyes and 
in our ears? Whoever is right, or whoever is wrong, they can¬ 
not be right, who profess not to have found, not to look out for, 
not to believe in the fact of an ordinance to which apostles and 
prophets give testimony. So much for Thomas Platter. 

One half, then, of our thesis is easily disposed of; but now we 
come to the other moiety, to which Geraldine and her com¬ 
panions invite us, and which certainly has its intricacies. It is 
not difficult to know how we should act towards a religious body 
which does not even profess to come to us in the name of the 
Lord, or to be a pillar and ground of the truth; but what shall 
we say when more than one society, or school, or party, lay claim 
to be the heaven-sent teacher, and are rivals one to the other, 
as the Churches of England and Rome at this day ? How shall 
we discriminate between them? Which are we to follow ? Are 
tests given us for that purpose? Now if tests are given us, we 
must use them ; but, if not, and so far as not, we must conclude 
that Providence foresaw that the difference between them would 
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never be so great as to require of us to leave the one for the 
other. 

Now it is certain that much is said in Scripture about rival 
teachers, and that at least some of these are so opposed to each 
other, that tests are given us, in order to our shunning the one 
party, and accepting the other. In such cases, the one teacher 
is represented to be the minister of God, and the other the child 
and organ of evil. The one comes in God’s name, the other 
professes to come simply in his own name. Such a contrast is 
presented to us in the conflict between Moses and the magicians 
of Egypt; all is light on the one side, all darkness on the other. 
Or again, in the trial between Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 
There is no doubt, in such a case, that it would be our impera¬ 
tive duty at once to leave the teaching of Satan, and betake 
ourselves to the Law and the Prophets. And it will be ob¬ 
served, that to assist inquirers in doing so, the representatives 
of Almighty God have been enabled, in their contest with the 
enemy, to work miracles, as Moses, for instance, and Elijah, in 
order to make it clear which way the true teaching lay. 

But now will any one say that the contrast between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Roman, or again, the Greek, Churches, is of this 
nature?—is any of the three a “ monstrum nulla virtute redemp- 
tum ?” Moreover, the magicians and the priests of Baal ** came 
in their own nameis that the case with the Church, English, 
Roman or Greek ? is it not certain, even at first sight, that each 
of these branches has many high gifts and much grace in her 
communion ? And, at any rate, to turn to the case of Geraldine 
and the rest, if they would maintain that the Church of England 
is the false prophet, and the Church of Rome the true, then let 
the Church of Rome work miracles, as Moses did in the pre¬ 
sence of the magicians, in order to our conviction. 

Probably, however, it will be admitted that the contrast be¬ 
tween England and Rome is not of that nature; for the English 
Church confessedly does not come in her own name, nor can she 
reasonably be compared to the Egyptian magicians or the pro¬ 
phets of Baal; is there then any other type in Scripture to which 
the difference between her and the Church of Rome can be re¬ 
solved? We shall be referred, perhaps, to the case of the false 
prophets of Israel and Judah, who professed to come in the 
name of the Lord, yet did not preach the truth, and had no part 
or inheritance with God’s prophets. This parallel is not more 
happy than the former, for a test was given to distinguish be¬ 
tween them, which does not decide between the Church of Rome 
and ourselves. This test is the divine accomplishment of the 
prophet’s message, or the divine blessing upon his teaching, or 
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the eventual success of his work, as it may be variously stated; a 
test under which neither Church will fail, and neither is emi¬ 
nently the foremost. Each Church has had to endure trial, 
each has overcome it; each has triumphed over enemies, each 
has had continued signs of divine favour upon it. The passages 
in Scripture to which we refer, are such as the following.— 
Moses, for instance, has laid it down in the Book of Deutero¬ 
nomy, that, “ when a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, 
if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoke it pre¬ 
sumptuously.” To the same effect, in the Book of Ezekiel, the 
denunciation against the false prophets is, “ Lo! when the wall 
is fallen, shall it not be said unto you, where is the daubing 
wherewith ye have daubed it?” And Gamaliel's advice to “ re¬ 
frain from these men, and let them alone, for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to nought,” may be taken as an 
illustration of the same rule of judgment. Hence Roman Ca¬ 
tholics themselves are accustomed to consider, that eventual 
failure is the sure destiny of heresy and schism ; what will 
Geraldine say to this? the English Church has remained in its 
present state three hundred years, and at the end of the time is 
stronger than at the beginning. This does not look like an here¬ 
tical or schismatical Church. However, when she does fall to 
pieces, then, it may be admitted, her children will have a reason 
for deserting her; till then, she has no symptom of being akin 
to the false prophets who professed the Lord’s name, and de¬ 
ceived the simple and unlearned; she has no symptom of being a 
traitor to the faith. 

However, there is a third type of rival teaching mentioned in 
Scripture,—though not as between truth and falsehood, or faith 
and heresy,—under which the dissension between Rome and 
England may be considered to fall, though whether its application 
to present circumstances will serve those who, with the characters 
real and fictitious in our heading, leave the Anglican for the rival 
communion, in justification of their procedure, is not so clear. 
Let it be observed, then, that even in the Apostle’s age very 
grave outward differences seem to have existed between Christian 
teachers, or the organs of the one Church, and yet those differ¬ 
ences were not, in consequence, any call upon inquirers and be¬ 
holders to quit one teacher and betake themselves to another. The 
state of the Corinthian Christians will exemplify what we mean : 
Paul, Cephas and Apollos were all friends together, yet parties 
were formed round each separately, which disagreed with each 
other, and made the Apostles themselves seem in disagreement. 
Is not this, at least in great measure, the state of the Churches 
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of England and Rome ? Are they not one in faith so far forth 
as they are viewed in their essential apostolical character ? are 
they not in discord, so far as their respective children and disci¬ 
ples have overlaid them with the errors of their own individual 
minds ? It was a great fault, doubtless, that the followers of St. 
Paul should have divided from the followers of St. Peter, but 
would it have mended matters, had any individuals among them 
gone over to St. Peter? was that the fitting remedy for the 
evil? Was not the remedy that of their putting aside partisan¬ 
ship altogether, and regarding St. Paul, “not after the flesh,” but 
simply as the minister by whom they believed, the visible repre¬ 
sentative of the undivided Christ, the one Catholic Church ? 
And, in like manner, surely if party feelings and interests have 
separated us from the members of the Roman communion, this 
does not prove that our Church itself is divided from theirs, any 
more than St. Paul was divided from St. Peter, nor is it our duty 
to leave our place aud join them;—nothing would be gained by 
so unnecessary a step;—but our duty is, remaining where we are, 
to recognise in our own Church, not an establishment, not a 
party, not a mere Protestant denomination, but the Holy Church 
Catholic which the traditions of men have partially obscured,— 
to rid it of these traditions, to try to soften bitterness and ani¬ 
mosity of feeling, and to repress party spirit and promote peace 
as much as in us lies. Moreover, let it be observed, that St. 
Paul was evidently superior in gifts to Apollos, yet this did not 
justify Christians attaching themselves to the former rather than 
the latter; for, as the Apostle says, they both were but ministers 
of one and the same Lord, and nothing more. Comparison, then, 
is not allowed us between teacher and teacher, where each has 
on the whole the notes of a divine mission ; so that even could 
the Church of Rome be proved superior to our own (which we 
put merely as a hypothesis, and for argument’s sake), this 
would as little warrant our attaching ourselves to it instead of 
our own Church as there was warrant for one of the converts of 
Apollos to call himself by the name of Paul. Further, let it be 
observed, that the Apostle reproves those who attached them¬ 
selves to St. Peter equally with the Paulines or disciples of 
Apollos ; is it possible he could have done so, were St. Peter the 
head and essence of the Church in a sense in which St. Paul was 
not? And, again, there was an occasion when not only their fol¬ 
lowers were at variance, but the Apostles themselves; we refer 
to the dissimulation of St. Peter at Antioch, and the resistance 
of St. Paul to it: was this a reason why St. Peter’s disciples 
should go over to St. Paul, or rather why they should correct 
their dissimulation? 
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We are surely bound to prosecute this search after the pro¬ 
mised Teacher of truth entirely as a practical matter, with refer¬ 
ence to our duty and nothing else. The simple question which 
we have to ask ourselves is, Has the English Church sufficiently 
upon her the signs of an Apostle ? is she the divinely-appointed 
teacher to us ? If so, we need not go further; we have no 
reason to break through the divine rule of being content with 
such things as we have; we have no warrant to compare our own 
prophet with the prophet given to others. And we cannot: tests 
are not given us for the purpose. We may believe that our own 
Church has certain imperfections; the Church of Rome certain 
corruptions : such a belief has no tendency to lead us to any view 
as to which on the whole is the better, or to induce or warrant 
us to leave the one communion for the other. 

However, there is one point which is so often felt as a difficulty 
by members of our Church, that we are tempted to say a few 
words upon it in conclusion, and to try to show w hat is the true 
practical mode of meeting it. And this perhaps will give us an 
opportunity of expressing our general meaning in a more definite 
and intelligible form. It cannot be denied, then, that a very 
plausible ground of attack may be taken up against our Church 
from the circumstance that she is separated from the rest of 
Christendom; and just such a ground as it would be allowable 
for private judgment to rest upon, supposing its office such as 
we have described. As to our peculiar doctrines, it may be urged, 
Scripture may, if so be, give private judgment little scope ; but 
what can be said to explain away the note of forfeiture attaching 
to us from our isolated state? We are in fact, it may be objected, 
cut off from the whole of the Christian world; nay, far from 
denying, in a certain sense w r e glory in that excommunication, 
and that under a notion that we are so very pure that it must 
soil our fingers to touch any other Church whatever upon the 
earth, in north, east, or south. How is this reconcilable with 
St. Paul’s clear announcement that there is but one body as well 
as one spirit; or our Lord’s, that “ by this shall all men know” 
as by a note obvious to the intelligence even of the illiterate and 
unreasoning, “ that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
anotheror again, his prayer that his disciples might all be one, 
“ that the world may know that Thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as Thou hast loved me ?” Visible unity, then, would seein 
to be both the main evidence of our religion, and the sign of our 
spiritual adoption; whereas we English despise the Greeks and 
hate the Romans, and turn our backs on the Scotch, and do but 
smile distantly upon the Americans. We throw r ourselves into 
the arms of the State, and in that close embrace forget that the 
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Church was meant to be Catholic ; or we call ourselves the Ca¬ 
tholics, and the local Church our Catholic Church; as if, for¬ 
sooth, by thus confining it all to ourselves, we did not ipso facto 
forfeit for it all claim to be considered Catholic at all. 

What increases the force of this argument is, that St. Augus¬ 
tine seems, at least at first sight, virtually to urge it against us in 
his controversy with the Donatists, whom he represents as con¬ 
demned, simply because separate from the “ orbis terrarum, ,, and 
styles the point in question *' quaestio facillima,” and calls on in- 
vidual Donatists to decide it by their private judgment.* 

Now this is an objection which we must honestly say is deeply 
felt by many people, and not inconsiderable ones ; and the more it 
is openly avowed to be a difficulty the better ; for there is then the 
chance of its being acknowledged, and in the course of time ob¬ 
viated, as far as may be, by those who have the power. Flagrant 
evils cure themselves by being flagrant; and we are sanguine that 
the time is come when so great an evil as this is, cannot stand its 
ground against the good feeling and common sense of religious 
persons. It is the very strength of Romanism against us; and unless 
the proper persons take it into their very serious consideration, they 
may look for certain to undergo the loss as time goes on, of some 
whom they would least like to be lost to our Church. If pri¬ 
vate judgment can be exercised on any point, it is on a matter of 
the senses ; now our eyes and our ears are filled with the abuse, 
poured out by members of our Church on her sister Churches 
in foreign lands. It is not that their corrupt practices are gravely 
and tenderly pointed out, as may be done by men who feel them¬ 
selves sinful and ignorant, and know that we have our own great 
imperfections, which our brethren abroad have not—but we are 
apt not to acknowledge them as brethren at all; we treat them in 
an arrogant John Bull way, as French, or Spaniards, or Austrians, 
not as Christians. We act as if we could do without brethren, as 
if our having brethren all over the world were not the very tenure 
on which we are Christians at all, as if we did not cease to be 
Christians, if at any time we ceased to have brethren. Or again, 
when our thoughts turn to the East, instead of recollecting that 
there are Christian Churches there, we leave it to the Russians to 
take care of the Greeks, and the French to take care of the Ro- 

* Ego cum audio quenquam bono ingenio praeditum, doctrinisque liberalibns erudi- 
tum, quamquam non ibi salus animae constituta sit, tamen in quastione facillimA sentire 
aliud quam veritas postulat, quo magis miror, eo raagis exardesco nosse hominem et cum 
eo colloqui; vel si id non possim, saltern litteris quae longissime volant [to the nine¬ 
teenth century?] attingere mentemejus atque ab eo vicissim attingi desidero. Sicut te 
esse audio talem virum, et ab Ecdesia Catholica, qua sicut Sancto Spiritu pronunciata 
est, totoorbe diffunditur, discerptum doleo atque seclusura.—Ep. 87. vid. ep. 61. 
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mans, and we content ourselves with erecting a Protestant church 
at Jerusalem, or with helping the Jews to rebuild their temple 
there, or with becoming the august protectors of Nestorians, 
Monophysites, and all the heretics we can hear of, or with 
forming a league with the Mussulman against Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans together. Can any one doubt that the British power is not 
considered a Church power by any country whatever into which 
it comes? and if so, is it possible that the English Church, which 
is so closely connected with that power, can be said in any true 
sense to exert a Catholic influence, or to deserve the Catholic 
name ? How can it be even called Catholic, except as acting out 
of its own territory ? and when did the rulers of the English Church 
ever move one step beyond the precincts, or without the leave of 
the imperial power? Pudet haec opprobria, &c. there is no deny¬ 
ing them ; and if persons are annoyed at the confession, as if we 
were thereby putting weapons into our enemies’ hands, let them 
be annoyed more by the fact, and let them alter the fact, and, they 
may take our word for it, the confession will cease of itself. People 
do not feel the fact the less for its not being confessed ; it is felt 
deeply, and is doing incalculable mischief to our cause, and is 
likely to hurt it more and more. In a word, this isolation is doing 
as much as any one thing can do to unchurch us, and it and our 
awakened claims to be Catholic and Apostolic cannot long stand 
together. This then is the main difficulty which serious people 
feel in accepting the English Church as the promised prophet of 
truth, and we are far indeed from undervaluing it, as these remarks 
show. 

But now taking the objection in a simply practical view, 
which is the only view in which it can really concern or perplex 
any one, we consider that it can have legitimately no effect what¬ 
ever in leading us from England to Rome. We do not say no 
legitimate tendency in itself, but no actual influence on any legiti¬ 
mate ground with serious men, who wish to know how their duty 
lies. For this reason—because if the note of schism on the one 
hand lies against England, an antagonist disgrace lies upon 
Rome, the note of idolatry. Let us not be mistaken here: we are 
neither accusing Rome of idolatry nor ourselves of schism, we 
think neither charge tenable; but still the Roman Church prac¬ 
tises what is so like idolatry, and the English Church makes much 
of what is so very like schism, that, without deciding what is the 
duty of a Roman Catholic towards the Church of England in her 
present state, we do seriously think that members of the English 
Church have a providential direction given them how to comport 
themselves towards the Church of Rome, while she is what she is. 
We are discussing the subject, not of decisive proofs, or what 
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Aristotle would call renp^a, but of <n)p7«, or presumptive notes 
of the divine presence. Few men have time to scrutinise accu¬ 
rately ; all men may have general impressions, and the general 
impressions of conscientious men are true ones. Providence has i 
graciously met their need, and provided for them those very 
means of knowledge which they can use and turn to account. He 
has cast around the institutions and powers existing in the world 
marks of truth or falsehood, or more properly, elements of attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion, and notices for pursuit and avoidance, suf¬ 
ficient to determine the course of those, who in the conduct of life 
desire to approve themselves to Him. Now whether or no what 
we see in the Church of Rome be sufficient to warrant a religious 
person to leave her (a question, we repeat, about which we have 
no need here to concern ourselves), we certainly think it sufficient 
to deter him from joining her; and, whatever be the perplexity and 
distress of his position in a communion so isolated as the English, 
we do not think he would mend the matter, by placing himself in 
a communion so superstitious as the Roman; especially con¬ 
sidering, agreeably to a remark we have already made, that even 
if he be schismatical at present, he is so by the act of Providence, 
whereas he would be entering into superstition by his own. 
Thus an Anglo-Catholic is kept at a distance from Rome, if not 
by our own excellences, at least by her errors. 

That this is the state of the Church of Rome, is alas ! not 
fairly disputable. Dr. Wiseman has lately attempted to dispute 
it; but if we may judge from the present state of the controversy, 
facts are too clear for him. It has lately been broadly put for¬ 
ward, as all know, that whatever may be said in defence of the 
authoritative documents of the faith of Rome, this imputation lies 
against her authorities, that they have countenanced and esta¬ 
blished doctrines and practices from which a Christian mind, not 
educated in them, shrinks ; and that in the number of these a 
quasi-idolatry is not the least prominent. Dr. Wiseman, for whom 
we entertain most respectful feelings personally, and to whom we 
impute nothing but what is fair and candid, has written two pam¬ 
phlets on the subject, towards which we should be very sorry to 
deal unfairly ; but he certainly seems to us in the former to deny 
the fact of these alleged additions to the formal profession of his 
Church ; and in the second, to turn right round and maintain 
them. What account is to be given of such a change, but the 
fact, that the additions cannot be successfully denied, and there¬ 
fore must be, at any risk, defended ? And that risk is not a small 
one ; for, as if to show that what he adds to his own creed is an 
addition also to primitive usage, he has in his defence been forced 
upon citations from the writings of the fathers, the chief of which, 
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as Mr. Palmer has shown, are spurious; thus setting before us vi¬ 
vidly what he looks for in antiquity, but what he cannot find there. 
However, it is not our intention to enter into a controversy which 
is in Mr. Palmer’s hands ; rather let us set before the reader some 
of the melancholy evidences which that learned, though over-severe 
writer, and Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Ward adduce in proof of the 
existence of this note of dishonour in a sister or mother, towards 
whom we feel so tenderly and reverently, and whom nothing but 
some such urgent reason in conscience could make us withstand 
so resolutely. 

. So much has been said on the point lately, as to increase our 
unwillingness to touch upon a subject in itself very ungrateful; 
but we are obliged to make one or two extracts from the publi¬ 
cations to which we have already alluded, in order to show what is 
the legitimate use of private judgment, in dealing with those notes 
of truth and error, by which Providence recommends to us or 
disowns the prophets that come in His name. 

Mr. Ward, in the former of his able pamphlets, lays down a dis¬ 
tinctive difference between the ancient honours paid to St. Mary 
and the modern; the modern Roman opinion being “ that the 
blessed Virgin is appointed by our Lord the sole necessary chan¬ 
nel through which his grace shall flow to his Church; so that in 
fact,” as he proceeds to observe, “ addresses to her are more im¬ 
mediate applications for a supply of grace than to our Lord him¬ 
self;” and then he refers, in a note, to certain extracts, which 
Ussher gives from St. Bernardine, and which run as follows in 
translation : 

“From the time wherein the Virgin-mother did conceive in her womb 
the Word of God, she had obtained such a kind of jurisdiction, so to 
speak, or authority, in all the temporal procession of the Holy Ghost, 
that no creature hath obtained any grace or virtue from God, but accord¬ 
ing to the dispensation of his holy mother. Because she is the mother 
of the Son of God, who doth produce the Holy Ghost; therefore all the 
gifts, virtues, and graces of the Holy Ghost are by her hands administered 
to whom she pleaseth, when she pleaseth, how she pleaseth, and as much as 
she pleaseth.” Bernardin. Sevens. Serm. hi. artic. i. cap. 8. “ She hath 

singularly obtained of God this office from eternity, as herself doth testify, 
Proverbs, viii. 23 : I was ordained from everlasting , namely, a dispenser of 
celestial graces.” Id. ibid, artic. Hi. cap. 3. “ As by the neck the vital 

spirits do descend from the head into the body, so by the Virgin the vital 
graces are transmitted from Christ, the head, into his mystical body; 
the fulness of grace being in him as in the head, from whence the in¬ 
fluence cometh, and in her as in the neck, through which it is transfused.” 
Id. ibid. num. 2. “ Take away the patronage of the Virgin, you stop, as 
it were, the sinner’s breath, that he is not able to live any longer.” 
Viegas. ibid. sect. ii. num. 6. “ As many creatures do serve the glorious 
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Virgin Mary, as serve the Trinity ; namely, all creatures, whatsoever de-[ 
gree they hold among the things created, whether they be spiritual as 
angels, or rational as men, or corporeal as the heavenly bodies or the ele¬ 
ments ; and all things that are in heaven and in earth, whether they be 
the damned or the blessed ; all which being brought under the govern¬ 
ment of God, are subject likewise unto the glorious Virgin : forasmuch as 
he who is the Son of God and of the blessed Virgin, being willing as it 
were to equal in some sort his mother’s sovereignty unto the sovereignty 
of his Father, even he who was God did serve his mother upon earth. 
Whence (Luke, xi. 51) it is written of the Virgin and glorious Joseph, 
He was subject unto them ; that, as this proposition is true, all things are 
subject to the command of the Virgin, even God himself.” Id. ibid, 
cap. 6. 

Mr. Palmer again thus addresses Dr. Wiseman : 

" You will not deny the authority of the litany of the blessed Virgin 
printed at the end of the Roman Catechism compiled by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, and to the repetition of which indulgences were attached by Sixtus 
V., Benedict XIII., and Pius VII. At the conclusion of this is the fol¬ 
lowing prayer. 

“ ‘ We fly to thy protection, Holy Mother of God, despise not our prayers 
in our necessities, but deliver us at all times from all evils , glorious and 
blessed Virgin.’ The holy psalmist placed his trust in God. 'The Lord 
will be a refuge for the oppressed, a refuge in times of trouble/ (Ps. ix. 
9.) He consoled the afflicted of Israel by the hope that the Lord 'will 
regard the prayer of the destitute, and not despise their prayer.’ (Ps. 
cii. 17.) Our Lord Himself taught us to pray to our Heavenly Father 
to ‘ deliver us from all evil.’ And yet, in spite of all this, the popes grant 
indulgences for the repetition of prayers which express the very same 
sort of confidence in the Virgin as the Scriptures teach us to feel towards 
God. 

" I will here mention another prayer to the Virgin, to the repetition of 
which Pius VI. in 1786 granted indulgences. It is as follows : ‘Con¬ 
descend to permit me to praise thee, sacred Virgin. Grant me strength 
against thine enemies. Blessed be God in his saints/ The ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ which has indulgences annexed to its repetition byjnnocent XI., 
is full of similar petitions. But I will not dwell further on this branch 
of the subject. 

“ You wish for some proofs from your ‘ best writers/ or any of them, 
that the Virgin Mary is presented instead of the Trinity, and that she is 
the dispenser of mercy. You will readily admit the eminent learning 
and piety of Cardinal Bona. Hear then the following prayer extracted 
from his writings. 

*‘ ‘ Oh most sweet Virgin Mary, Mother of God and our Lord JesUs 
Christ, refuge of sinners and mother of mercy , I commit myself this day and 
evermore to thy peculiar protection with most humble devotion. Place 
me near unto thee, and protect me from all my enemies visible and invisible. 
Say unto my soul , I am thy Salvation. Direct me thy servant in all my 
ways and actions. Console me in all my griefs and afflictions. Defend 
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and preserve me from all evils and dangers. Turn thy face unto me when 
the end of my life shall come ; and may thy consolation, in that tremen¬ 
dous hour, rejoice my spirit. Thou canst do all that thou wilt in Heaven 
and earth , nor can any resist thy will, for thou obtainest from the Almighty 
whatever thou seekest. Hear therefore and receive my prayers, and des¬ 
pise me not when I confide in thy mercy. Behold I fall down before thee , 
most gracious Virgin, 1 fall down and worship in thee thy Son, and I im¬ 
plore thy suffrages to obtain that my sins may be blotted out, to recon¬ 
cile the heart of thy Son to my heart, that He may possess me, and make 
a man according unto His heart/” 

Again, shortly after 

“ Pius VII. by his Rescript of September 21st, 1802, granted a year’s 
indulgence, applicable to the dead, to every Catholic priest, who should 
recite the following prayer. 

‘“O holy Joseph, guardian and father of virgins, to whose faithful 
care Christ Jesus, who was innocence itself, and Mary, Virgin of virgins, 
was committed, I beseech and pray thee by both these dear pledges Jesus 
and Mary, to preserve me from all uncleanness and make me ever most 
chastely to serve Jesus and Mary , with an undefiled mind, a pure heart, 
and a chaste body. Amen. (Te per hoc utrumque charissimum pignus 
Jesum et Mariam obsecro et obtestor, ut me ab omni immunditia prae- 
servatum, mente incontaminatd, puro corde, et casto corpore Jesu et 
Mariae semper facias castissime famulari. Amen.)’ Bouvier, p. 265. 

“ In this prayer Joseph is addressed as a Deity —a being who has the 
power of bestowing divine grace, and of enabling Christians to serve 
God. The Son of God is made a sort of Mediator between Joseph and 
his worshippers; and, in fine, the service of Christians is supposed to be 
divided between Jesus and Mary! And yet this is a prayer sanctioned 
by the highest authority in your Church, and unscrupulously published 
in your most approved practical Treatises on Indulgences.” 

And again: 

“His loving patroness, our blessed Lady, rewarded his zeal in the cause 
of charity and devotion by appearing to him in the sight of an immense 
crowd of people collected in the church of Foggia, to listen to a discourse 
upon his favourite subject, the intercession and patronage of Mary. From 
her countenance a ray of light, like that of the sun, was reflected upon 
the face of her devout servant , which was seen by all the people, who 
cried out a miracle ! a miracle ! and recommended themselves with great 
fervour and many tears to the Mother of God ; and many women of 
abandoned life were seized with such intense sorrow, that they mounted 
upon a platform in the church, and began to discipline themselves and 
cry aloud for mercy; and then leaving the church, retired to the house 
of penitents in that city. Alphonsus, in his judicial attestation, deposed, 
that during the sermon, he, together with the assembled audience, saw 
the countenance of the blessed Virgin resembling that of a girl of four¬ 
teen or fifteen years of age, who turned from side to side, as was wit¬ 
nessed by every one present, 

“ Whilst he was preaching on the patronage of the blessed Virgin, and 
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exciting his hearers to recur with confidence to her in all their wants, he I 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ O, you are too cold, in praying to our blessed j 
Lady! I will pray to her for you.' He knelt down in the attitude of 
prayer, with his eyes raised to heaven, and was seen by all present lifted | 
more than a foot from the ground, and turned towards a statue of the 
blessed Virgin near the pulpit. The countenance of our Lady (the 
statue!) darted forth beams of light, which shone upon the face of the 
ecstatic Alphonsus. This spectacle lasted about five or six minutes, 
during which the people cried out, ‘ Mercy, mercy ! a miracle, a miracle!' 
and every one burst into a flood of tears. But the saint rising up ex¬ 
claimed in a loud voice, f Be glad, for the blessed Virgin has granted your 
prayer .’ ” 

In like manner Dr. Pusey quotes as follows, from Archbishop 
Ussher. 

“ In the crowns composed by Bonaventure, this is one of the orizons 
that is prescribed to be said : ‘ O, Empress, and our most kind Lady ! 
by tbe authority of a mother, command thy most beloved Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he would vouchsafe to lift up our minds from the 
love of earthly unto heavenly desires / which is suitable to that versicle, 
which we read in the 35th psalm of this Lady’s psalter ; ‘Incline the 
countenance of God upon us,—compel him to have mercy upon sinners/ 
the harshness whereof our Romanists have a little qualified in some of 
their editions, reading thus :—‘ Incline the countenance of thy Son upon 
us,—compel Him, by thy prayers, to have mercy upon us sinners.’ The 
psalms of this psalter do all of them begin as David’s do, but with this 
main difference, that where the Prophet, in the one, aimeth at the ad¬ 
vancement of the honour of our Lord, the friar, in the other, applieth all 
to the magnifying of the power and goodness of our Lady. So in the 
first psalm : ‘ Blessed is the man (quoth Bonaventure) that loveth thy 
name, O Virgin Mary ! thy grace shall comfort his soul / and in the 
others following: ‘ Lady, how are they multiplied that trouble me ? 
With thy tempest shalt thou persecute and scatter them. Lady, suffer 1 
me not to be rebuked in the fury of God, nor to be judged in His wrath. 
My Lady, in thee have I put my trust: deliver me from my enemies, O 
Lady. In our Lady have I put my trust, for the sweetness of the mercy 
of her name. How long wilt thou forget me, O Lady, and not deliver 
me in the day of tribulation ? Preserve me, O Lady ; for in thee have 
I put my trust : and impart unto me the drops of thy grace. I will 
love thee, O Lady of heaven and earth, and I will call upon thy name 
among the nations.’ ‘ The heavens declare thy glory ; and the fragrance 
of thine ointment is spread among the nations.’ ‘ Hear us, Lady, in the 
day of trouble ; and turn thy merciful face unto our prayers. Unto 
thee, O Lady, have I lifted up my soul: in the judgment of God, by thy 
prayers, I shall not be ashamed. Judge me. Lady, for I have departed 
from my innocency 5 but because I \vill trust in thee, I shall not be 
weakened. In thee, O Lady, have I put my trust, let me never be con¬ 
founded ; in thy favour receive me. Blessed are they whose hearts do 
love thee, O Virgin Mary ; their sins by thee shall mercifully be washed 
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away. Lady, judge those that hurt me 5 and rise up against them, and 
plead my cause. Waiting have I waited for thy grace 3 and thou hast 
done unto me according to the multitude of the mercy of thy name. 
Lady, thou art our refuge in all our necessities ; and the powerful 
strength treading down the enemy. Have mercy upon me, O Lady, 
who art called the mother of mercy, and according to the bowels of thy 
mercies cleanse me from all mine iniquities. Save me, Lady, by thy 
name, and deliver me from mine unrighteousness. Have mercy upon 
me, O Lady, have mercy upon me : because my heart is prepared to 
search out thy will, and in the shadow of thy wings will 1 rest. Let 
Mary arise, and let her enemies be scattered : let them all be trodden 
down under her feet. In thee, O Lady, have I put my trust, let me 
never be put to confusion: deliver me in thy mercy, and cause me to 
escape.” 

After this and other extracts from divines and devotional writers 
of past times, Dr. Pusey continues thus— 

“ It would probably be a first impression on reading these extracts 
from Archbishop Ussher, that he had with much learning brought toge¬ 
ther a mass of objectionable language, which it might be hoped was now 
done away 3 that all these were the exaggerations of individual minds, 
and that it was not fair to charge them as teaching now received in the 
Roman Church. This was my own hope ; I reprinted them in illus¬ 
tration of the article, but certainly, little thinking of reputing them to 
Rome at the present day. The contrary, however, of all this is sadly 
the case. The same extracts which Archbishop Ussher adduced as illus¬ 
trating the difference between ‘ the Romish doctrine of the invocation 
of saints,’ and ancient addresses to them, are, in ‘ the Glories of Mary, 
Mother of God, by Saint Alphonsus Liguori, and carefully revised by a 
Catholic Priest,’ (third edit. Dublin, 1837,) adduced as authoritative 
teaching. The subjects of the early chapters, which they are adduced to 
establish, are ‘ how great should be our confidence in Mary, Queen of 
Mercy’ (§1), ‘ as our Mother’ (§2), ‘the great love borne us by Mary 
our Mother’ (§ 3), that ‘Mary is the refuge of repentant sinners,’ and 
so (§4), ‘our life, since she obtains us the pardon of our sins’ (c. 2, § 1), 
‘ because she obtains us perseverance’ (§ 2), ‘ the necessity of Mary’s 
intercession in order to obtain salvation’ (c. 5), &c. The sayings of 
Bernardine of Sienna, Albertus M. Bonaventure, &c. are alleged as 
authorities. It is still alleged as a true saying, ‘ All is subject to Mary’s 
empire, even God’ (p. 138, see Abp. Ussher, above, p. 196). ‘It is not 
of course to be supposed that no mention should be made of her Son, 
or from time to time that her intercession is available through her Son, 
or that Jesus is our Redeemer, Mary our advocate’ (p. 88 ). ‘ Jesus is 

my only hope, and after Him, you, O Virgin Mary’ (p. 90). One could 
not imagine anything written by a Christian in entire forgetfulness of 
his Lord; but these are but scanty ; the main object of the work is 
(as it professes) ‘ the glories of Mary,’ and these are so set forth, as for 
the most part to end in her, to place her where a Catholic would expect 
mention of his Lord. Thus at the hour of death, it is said, May I in- 
NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. K 
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voke you during life, and die when calling on ‘ Mary, my Mother, my 
blessed amiable Mother* (p. 38.)* To whom again could it be thought 
that such language as the following is addressed ? 

“ * If you grant me your aid, what can I fear? during life and at my 
death, your name and remembrance shall be the delight of my soul 
(p. 74). I desire to consecrate myself more particularly to your service, 
dispose of me according to your good pleasure ; direct me ; I abandon 
myself wholly to your conduct; never more let me be guided by myself; 
chastise me, if I disobey you; your correction will be sweet and agree¬ 
able* (Ps. cxli. 5). ‘ I am then no longer mine, I am all yours 1 (p. 30). 

‘ My sins render me unworthy of approaching you. I should expect 
nothing but chastisement from your hands. I place in you all my con - 
Jidence, and provided I may be happy enough to die before your image, 
1 shall firmly hope to join in Heaven that innumerable multitude who 
have been saved by your intercession* (pp. 53, 54). f How dare a sinner, 
unworthy as I, appear before you ? I am the last of sinners ; I have 
offended the divine Majesty more than any other; since I cannot recai 
the past, help me to amend the present’ (p, 57). ‘ O consolation of the 

afflicted ! have pity upon me; remorse of conscience gnaws me; my 
best actions are but imperfectly performed ; hell awaits to carry off my 
soul 5 divine justice must be satisfied ; what then shall become of me ? 
what shall be my eternal lot ?’ (p. 83). ‘ He who is protected by you 

cannot be lost; heaven and earth confess it. Hence though all crea¬ 
tures forget me, though the whole world abandon me, provided you for¬ 
sake me not, I should think myself secure’ (p. 90). ‘I cannot abandon 
myself to despair; because you are my refuge, and your clemency is 
unbounded’ (p. 135). ‘All power has been given unto you in heaven 
and in earth ; nothing is impossible to you, for you can give hope to the 
desponding’ (p. 138).” 

Once more; after noticing the painful assertion in a popular 
and authoritative work, called the “ Treatise on the Scapular/’ 
that St. Mary possesses a “ participated omnipotency,” Dr. Pusey 
observes,— 

“ Yet this has been said yet more strongly in ‘ the Glories of Mary,’ 
that she not only f partakes His omnipotence,’ but that He has ‘ resigned 
it to her.* 

“ ‘ Now the King of Heaven, whose bounty is infinite, desiring nothing 
so ardently as to confer His favours on us, in order to increase our con¬ 
fidence in Him, has given us his Mother for our mother, and in her 
hands resigned (if we may say so) his omnipotence in the sphere of 
grace, that we might place in her the hope of our salvation, and all the 
hope necessary to attain it’ (p. 85). 

(< And this power they are fond of representing as belonging to her, 
not as the creature of whom our Lord deigned to take His nature, but 
(as before in Archbishop Ussher, p. 195, 196, 198, 199, 202) derived 
from her own merit towards her Son, as the result of a debt which He 
owed her. They are painfully fond of placing her in the same relation 
as the Father. 
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“‘Mary owes her Son an infinite gratitude for choosing her for His 
mother, but it is not less true to say that Jesus Christ has contracted a 
species of obligation towards her for the human existence He received 
from her, and in recompense for this benefit, he honours her by hearing 
her prayers’ (lb. p. 26, 27). 

“ ‘Mary has not spared her own Son, her own soul, for the salvation 
of many.’ (p. 32). If to evince the love of God the Father for man it 
is said that ‘ He delivered up His own Son for them / may we not use 
the same terms to express the love of Mary ? ‘ Yes,’ says St. Bonaven- 

ture, ‘Mary has so loved us, that she has given us her only Son.’ ‘ She 
gave him us/ says F. Nieremberg, * when in virtue of her jurisdiction 
over Him as Mother, she permitted Him to deliver Himself up to the 
Jews.’ ‘She gave him for us—she hath given this well-beloved Son j 
she sacrificed for us a Son, who was infinitely dearer to her than her¬ 
self.’ ‘If our salvation was then so near her heart’ (pp. 41—43). 
‘This Divine Saviour whom she has given to the world’ (p. 131). 
Richard of St. Lawrence beautifully explains this passage (Prov. xxx. 
11) in reference to the Holy Virgin. ‘The heart of the man of God 
who trusts in Mary, he shall not want spoils,’ ‘ for she has snatched from 
hell its prey, to enrich with spoils our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“ ‘In taking flesh in your chaste womb, a God has been pleased to 
become your debtor, in order to place afterwards at your disposal all the 
treasures of His unbounded mercy’ (p. 144), ‘ as it was revealed to St. 
Bridget, Jesus has obliged Himself to grant all the desires and requests 
of His blessed Mother, not willing to refuse her anything in heaven, 
since she has refused Him nothing on earth 4 (pp. 138, 139). 

“St. Germanus says to Mary,‘You—O Holy Virgin, have over 
God the authority of a mother, and hence you obtain pardon for the 
most obdurate sinners.’ 

“ So that at last, it seems nothing strange, that she should be intro¬ 
duced as upbraiding an apostate. ‘ Thou hast renounced me and my 
Son’ (p. 136) ; or that she should be addressed by a penitent, ‘ I have by 
my impurity sinned against God and against thee' (p. 80) ; or with the 
attribute of Divinity, ‘ O, sweet in communicating thyself to those that 
love you, to those that seek you’ (p. 193).” 

Now what imparts an especial keenness to the grief which 
extracts such as the above cause in minds kindly disposed towards 
the Church of Rome, is, that not only are we expressly told in 
Scripture that the Almighty will not give His glory to another, 
but it is predicted as His especial grace upon the Christian 
Church, “ the idols He shall utterly abolishso that if Anglicans 
are almost unchurched by the Protestantism which has mixed 
itself up with their ecclesiastical proceedings, Romanists also are 
almost unchurched by their superstitions. Again and again in 
the prophets is this promise given, “ from all your filthiness and 
from all your idols will I cleanse you“ neither shall they defile 
themselves any more with their idols“ Ephraim shall say, what 
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have I to do any more with idols ?” “I will cut off the names of 
the idols out of the land.” And the warning in the New is as 
strong as the promise in the Old; “ little children, keep your¬ 
selves from idols“ let no man beguile you of your reward in 
a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels and the angel’s 
answer to whom St. John fell down in worship, “ See thou do 
it not, for I am thy fellow-servant; worship God.”* 

It is then a note of the Christian Church, as decisive as any, 
that she is not idolatrous ; and any semblance of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship in the Church of Rome as plainly dissuades a rnan of Catho¬ 
lic feelings from her communion, as the taint of a Protestant or 
schismatical spirit in ours may tempt him to depart from ours. 
This is the Via Media which we would maintain ; and thus with¬ 
out judging Rome on the one hand, or acquiescing in our own 
state on the other, we may use what we see, as a providential inti¬ 
mation to us not to quit what is bad for what may be worse, not 
(if so be) to mend schism with idolatry, but to learn resignation to 
what we inherit, nor seek to escape into a happier state by suicide. 

And in such a state of things, certain though it be that St. 
Austin invites individual Donatists to the Church, on the simple 
ground that the larger body must be the true one, he is not, he 
cannot be, a guide of our conduct here. The Fathers are our 
teachers, but not our confessors or casuists; they are the pro¬ 
phets of great truths, not the spiritual directors of individuals. 
How can they possibly be such, considering the subject matter of 
action ? Who shall say that a point of practice which is right in 
one man, is right even in his next door neighbour ? Do not the 
Fathers differ from each other in matters of teaching and conduct, 
yet what fair person ever imputed inconsistency to them in conse¬ 
quence? St. Augustin bids us stay in persecution, yet St. Dio¬ 
nysius takes to flight; St. Cyprian at one time flees, at another 
time stays. One bishop adorns churches with paintings, another 
tears down a pictured veil; one demolishes the heathen temples, 
another consecrates them to the true God. St. Augustin at one 
time speaks against the use of force in proselyting, at another 
time he speaks for it. The Church at one time comes into general 
council at the summons of the Emperor; at another time takes 
the initiative. St. Cyprian baptizes heretics; St. Stephen ac¬ 
cepts their baptism. The early ages administer, the later deny 
the Holy Eucharist to children. Who shall say that in such prac¬ 
tical matters, and especially in points of casuistry, points of the 
when, and the where, and the by whom, and the how, words 
written in the fourth century are to be the rule of the nineteenth ? 

* This passage proves, on the one hand, that such worship a3 St. John offered is 
wrong; on the other, that it does not unchurch, unless we can fancy St. John guilty of 
mortal sin. 
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We have not St. Austin to consult; we cannot go to him with his 
works in our hand, and ask him whether they are to be taken to the 
letter under our altered circumstances? We cannot explain to 
him that, as far as the appearance of things go, there are, besides 
our own, at least two Churches, one Greek the other Roman ; and 
that they are both marked by a peculiarity which does not appear 
in his own times, or in his own writings, and which much resembles 
what Scripture condemns as idolatry. Nor can we remind him, 
that the Donatists had a note of disqualification upon them, 
which of itself would be sufficient to negative their claims to 
Catholicity, in their refusal of Catholicity to the rest of Christen¬ 
dom ; and moreover, in their bitter hatred and fanatical cruelty 
towards the rival communion in Africa. Moreover, St. Austin 
himself waives the question of the innocence or guilt of Cae- 
cilian, on the ground that the orbis terrarum could not be 
expected to have accurate knowledge of the facts of the case;* 
and if contemporary judgments might be deceived in regard 
to the merits of the African succession, yet, without blame; 
much more may it be maintained, without any want of reverence 
to so great a saint, that private letters which he wrote four¬ 
teen hundred years ago, do not take into consideration the 
present circumstances of Anglo-Catholics. Are we sure, that 
had he known them, they would not have led to an additional 
chapter in his Retractations? And again, if ignorance would 
have been an excuse, in his judgment, for the Catholic world’s 
passing over the crime of the Traditors, had Caecilian and his 
party been such, much more in so nice a question as the Roman 
claim to the orbis terrarum at this day, in opposition to England 
and Greece, may we consider that he who condemned the Do¬ 
natists only in the case of “ quaestio facillima,” would excuse us, 
even if mistaken, from the notorious difficulties which lie in the 
way of a true judgment. Nor, moreover, would he, who so con¬ 
stantly sends us to Scripture for the notes of the Church Catholic, 
condemn us for shunning communions which had been so little care¬ 
ful to clear themselves from what he would have considered, after 
Scripture, misprision of idolatry. But even let us suppose him, 
after full cognizance of our case, to give judgment against us; even 
then we shall have the verdict of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, and 
others virtually in our favour, supporters and canonizers as they were 
of Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, who in St. Augustine’s own day 
lived and died out of the communion of Rome and Alexandria. 

We do not think then that St. Austin’s teaching can be taken 
as a direction to us to quit our Church on account of its inciden¬ 
tal Protestantism, unsatisfactory as such a note is. And, it is 

* Epp. 93, 144. 
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pleasant to believe, that there are symptoms at this time of its 
improvement; and we only wish we could see as much hope of a 
return to a healthier state in Rome, as is at present visible in 
our own communion. There is among us a growing feeling, that 
to be a mere Establishment is unworthy of the Catholic Church; 
and to be shut out from the rest of Christendom is not a subject 
of boasting. We seem to have embraced the idea of the desira¬ 
bleness of being on a good understanding with the Greek and east¬ 
ern Churches; and we are aiming at sending out bishops to dis¬ 
tant places, where they must come in contact with foreign com¬ 
munions; and though the extreme vagueness, indecision, and 
confusion in which our theological and ecclesiastical notions at 
present lie, will be almost sure to involve us in certain mistakes 
and extravagances, yet it would be unthankful to despise the day 
of small things, and not to recognise in these movements a hope¬ 
ful stirring of hearts, and a religious feeling after something better 
than we have. But not to dwell unduly on these public mani¬ 
festations of a Catholic tendency, w e should all recollect, that a 
restoration of intercommunion with other Churches is, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, in the power of individuals. Every one who desires 
unity, who prays for it, who endeavours to further it, who wit¬ 
nesses for it, who behaves Christianly towards the members of 
Churches alienated from us, who is at amity with them, (saving 
his duty to his own communion and the truth itself,) who tries to 
edify them, while he edifies himself and his own people, may 
surely be considered, as far as he himself is concerned, as break¬ 
ing down the middle wall of division, and renewing the ancient 
bonds of unity and concord by the pow 7 er of charity. Charity 
can do all things for us ; charity is at once a spirit of zeal and of 
peace; by charity we shall faithfully protest against what our 
private judgment warrants us in condemning in others; and by 
charity we have it in our own hands, let all men oppose us, to 
restore in our ow n circle the intercommunion of the Churches. 

There is only one quarter from which a cloud can come over 
us, and darken and bewilder our course. If, nefas dictu , our 
Church is by any formal acts rendered schismatical, while Greek 
and Roman idolatry remains not of the Church, but in it merely, de¬ 
nounced by councils, though admitted by authorities of the day— 
if our own communion were to own itself Protestant, while 
foreign communions still disclaimed the superstitions of which 
they are too tolerant,—if the profession of ancient truth w'ere to 
be persecuted in our Church, and its teaching forbidden,—then 
doubtless, for a season. Catholic minds among us would be unable 
to see their way. 
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Art. IV.— 1 . On Intercourse between the Church of England and 
the Churches in the East , and on the Ecclesiastical Condition of 
the English abroad. By James Beaven, M. A. Curate of Leigh. 
2. History of the Brit ish Possessions in the Mediterranean; com - 
prising Gibraltar , Malta , Gozo, and the Ionian Islands . By 
R. Montgomery Martin, F. S. S. 

The Mediterranean may fairly be styled the centre of the world. 
In that region, the main plot, so to speak, of the great drama of 
history, has been played, from the very earliest ages down to that 
in which our own lot is cast. The great empires of antiquity, 
from the monarchy of the Pharaohs downward, all displayed, in 
succession, their banners on its shores; which became, by conse¬ 
quence, the witnesses of most of those great struggles, revolutions, 
and critical events, by which the transference of power was effected 
from one of them to another; transactions which may be said to 
form the staple of ancient history. There rose the arts which em¬ 
bellish civilized life; there the literature which modifies and in¬ 
forms it. The early history of those climes is the early history of the 
world: the political, moral, and literary enterprizes of its inhabitants 
may be regarded as having been undertaken for mankind ;—may be 
said to have stamped their impress indelibly upon our universal 
race. And, with regard to things of the highest moment, we need 
not remind our readers of the bright series of prophecy, miracle, 
and celestial revelation, which has distinguished from all other 
regions the Mediterranean shore. We need not call to their re¬ 
membrance the holy and awful events in which that series re¬ 
ceived, in the same storied region, its consummation and deve- 
lopement. We need not point to the eventful annals of the early 
Church, or picture the journeyings of her Apostles, “ in perils in 
the wilderness/’ “in perils in the sea.” We need not allude to 
the subsequent days of that Church’s early glory; to her trium¬ 
phant struggles, first with persecution from without, and then 
with heresy from within, around the homes of her youth. Nor 
need we set forth the long list of her preceptors and fathers, her 
pride and ornament to the end of time, who lived, and ruled, and 
taught, and suffered, upon, or around, the honoured patriarchal 
thrones which Apostles or Evangelists had founded and filled. 

The events, therefore, which have of late directed toward this 
central region the eyes of the politician, cannot have been needed 
to attract in the same direction those of the true Churchman, 
aware of either the present position or the past history of the 
Church Catholic. And, as the prominent events of the past, 
which most powerfully excite his interest in that direction, far ex- 
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ceecl in importance those with which the politician of this world 
is mainly concerned; so do those of which he may there antici¬ 
pate the occurrence, infinitely outweigh, as far at least as they 
can be considered separately, the merely political results which 
can flow from any possible settlement, or non-settlement, of an 
“ Eastern Question.” For it is, we may venture to say, not more 
certain that the region of which we are speaking has been the 
scene of unequalled events in the ages of the past, than that it 
must be the scene of many an important and yet unimagined crisis 
in the history of the future. The spots most fraught with interest 
around its shores, are not only storied spots; they are also fated 
ones. The drama of Mediterranean history is evidently yet in¬ 
complete ; and the striking nature of its early scenes may be taken 
as a sufficient indication and guarantee of the proportionate im¬ 
portance of its yet unacted developement. 

Though we, of course, in saying this, consider ourselves borne 
out by the general tenor of unfulfilled prophecy, we have said it 
without the slightest intention of leading our readers into the ob¬ 
scure field of such prophecy in its details. We leave that field, 
not only to abler hands, but to better times : to times when the 
Church shall, by her Lord’s blessing, have realized in some more 
effectual degree than at present, the gifts and privileges which, as 
being her covenanted portion, are ever hers to claim. It is not in 
a dull age like ours, in which so many of her other external graces 
and powers are undeveloped and unmissed, that she may aspire 
to a clear insight into the deep things of the Spirit, embodied in 
the prophetic scrolls, and as yet uninterpreted by the event. On 
the contrary, the ardour for accurate and detailed prophetical in¬ 
terpretation which at present prevails among certain classes of 
religionists; the fanatical way in which they persuade themselves 
of their exact knowledge respecting the force of many unfulfilled 
predictions, as also respecting the destined date of their accom¬ 
plishment; is, perhaps, to a rightly constituted mind, one of the 
most painful symptoms of this, our present day of divisions, of 
neglected discipline, and of contempt for hierarchical authority. 

Of such a state of things, painful as it is, it is perhaps a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment. Man is made for the Church. Fallen as 
he is, he is full of aspirations, of which the heaven-appointed 
scheme and system of the Church Catholic is the only adequate 
realization; and if he have been misled by the tempter or his 
agents into losing sight of the revealed outlines of that great 
system, he is forced,—if his energies have not entirely sunk into 
a brute-like apathy,—to fill the aching void of which he is con¬ 
scious, by constructing or adopting an ideal system, to fill the 
Church’s place; a system which, grand as it may seem to him- 
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self, cannot but bear, with relation even to that Church’s external 
form and features, a littleness, corresponding to the littleness of 
his ideas;—to the pettiness of that scheme of things of man’s de¬ 
vising, in and for which he has forgotten the true, immortal sys¬ 
tem, in which the beneficence of Heaven had placed him. And 
thus we find it ever to have been; those who have unhappily lost 
sight of their duties to the one visible Church of Christ, have, as it 
were, constituted a Church, a pillar of the truth, (as they think it,) 
and centre of Christian unity, out of the scanty band of their own 
teachers, associates, and approvers in their own time; and, as 
though impelled by a similar necessity, have brought down the 
future developement of their imagined scheme to the immediate 
future. Instead of a plan unfolding itself, slowly and majesti¬ 
cally, through the lapse of successive centuries, and to be per- 
fected in that “ fulness of time” which is known to God alone, 
their system, being a system of to-day, must needs be wound up 
and accomplished to-morrow. Their course of providential dis¬ 
pensation, as it has no remote antiquity, is equally destitute of a 
distant futurity. The unhappy rebels to the Church, in our 
martyr-monarch’s days, thus necessarily became, in spirit at least 
—what some of them called themselves —“ Fifth-monarchy men 
anticipators of an immediate accomplishment of the “ time of 
the end.” And, as necessarily, do those religious persons who 
now follow their steps in slighting or setting at nought the episco¬ 
pal authority, fall into the idea, that the great concluding events, or 
at least what they look forward to as the great concluding events, 
of the Christian dispensation, are almost instantly at hand. They 
thus anticipate—we might almost say, hourly—a territorial resto¬ 
ration of the Jews; and look to the Mediterranean, with a sort of 
politician’s interest; with a sort of persuasion that the fall of Acre 
will be almost immediately succeeded by that of Antichrist; and 
the arrangement between the Ottoman Sultan and his Egyptian 
vassal, by the re-union of the ten lost Israelitish tribes with their 
brethren of Judah. And, while a reluctance to admit the certainty 
of these ill-founded anticipations is looked down upon by them as 
a sign of deadness in religion, or as the profaneness of a Gallio, 
<l caring for none of these things,” the unanimity with which what 
they call the f ‘ religious world” adopts this notion, is in their eyes 
a striking proof of its soundness, and of the singular configuration 
of the time ; whereas the notion’s prevalence, in truth, only shows, 
that the despisers of ecclesiastical authority in our own time, have 
not steered clear of the erroneous modes of thinking, prevalent 
among such despisers at all former periods. 

We are Churchmen,—and writing to 4hose, who, like us, reve¬ 
rence the Catholic Church’s authority: and it was, perhaps, tin- 
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necessary to guard ourselves, as we have now done, from the pos¬ 
sibility of misconception. To these speculations of the “religious 
world,” we will, therefore, allude no further; only commending 
to that tC world’s” attention one striking prophecy regarding the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which, as it now seems, they are anxious 
permanently to restore : “ There shall not be left one stone upon 
anothera prediction which,—inconvenient as thefact is to some 
of their theories,—has never yet been literally fulfilled, but still 
awaits its fulfilment; as any traveller in the East will readily inform 
them. Such a fact, even standing alone, may show them that the 
permanent restoration of Israel, under the full sunshine of God’s 
favour, to their own land, cannot be the next step in His providen¬ 
tial dispensations with regard to the land of Canaan. But of this 
enough. As we have said, we are Churchmen, and writing to 
Churchmen ; when, therefore, we generally allude to the yet unful¬ 
filled prophecies which await their developement—in God’s own 
good time—in and around the Mediterranean, we have no fear of 
being thought to participate in the theories of such irreverent 
speculators as these. 

But, irrespectively of recorded prophecy, what we see with our 
outward eyes of the state of the world, and of the Church, around 
us, is sufficient to direct the Churchman’s regards to the Mediter¬ 
ranean as to a region charged with destinies of pre-eminent im¬ 
portance. The object which, of all external ones, should most 
especially engross the true Churchman’s attention is, we do not 
hesitate or fear to say, the restoration of the Church’s interrupted 
unity. The importance of missionary proceedings, strictly so 
called—great as it abstractedly is, and scrupulously as we would 
avoid saying a word respecting it in a slighting tone—is assuredly 
as nothing in comparison of such an achievement, or rather of 
such a blessing—for God must work in the matter more than man 
—as would be the visible union of the long-dissevered branches 
of the great Shepherd’s flock into one common fold. Not to 
advert to the probable fact, that, as all the Church’s gifts in some 
measure depend on her unity in herself, so her labours among 
the heathen must, in the long run, be pursued with a greater or a 
less degree of success, according to the measure in w'hich that 
unity is maintained or disregarded ; yet, considered even without 
reference to this, the question how far the Church’s limits can 
be extended, must be admitted to be, in itself, of inferior moment 
to the question, how far her proper graces can be preserved; or, 
if lost, restored, within her proper and original territories. And 
though one of the characteristics of the low state of things, from 
which we are now emerging, has been a tranquil acquiescence in 
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the melancholy divisions of the Church, and in the consequent 
isolation of our own branch of it; yet the eyes of Churchmen are 
now beginning to open to the fact that this isolated state, long 
as it may have continued ; long, alas ! as it may still have to con¬ 
tinue ; is, and will ever be, an unnatural one; that we Anglo- 
Catholics form, with the Catholics of Rome and Greece, but one 
family; form, rather, portions of the one great “ family in Heaven 
and earth,” whose members, having been ordained, whether in 
Heaven or in earth, as “ brethren, to dwell together in unity,” are 
bound, in the present unhappy condition of things, unceasingly to 
direct their efforts and their prayers toward a reaccomplishment 
of that happy union, which the offences of their forefathers have 
violated, and of which their own sins still prevent or delay the 
restoration. 

We are writing, as we have already said, to Churchmen. The 
true Churchman cannot wish or imagine that such a restoration 
should take place on the basis of a general admission of doctrinal 
error, or on the general acceptance of modern, uncatholic, inno¬ 
vation ; and the impediments to such a restoration may conse¬ 
quently appear, to his reason, insuperable. But this is a case 
in which faith, and not reason, should be his guide. He is 
bound to hope, even against hope, for the accomplishment of the 
Redeemer’s earnest prayer, that His followers should be one, even 
as He is One with the Almighty Father. The Catholic Christian 
is bound ever to account the non-fulfilment, in all particulars, of 
that prayer, a thing strange and unnatural; and as he is ever, in 
one sense, looking for the immediate coming of his Lord ; so, 
in the same sense, is he ever to look forward with momentary 
anticipation, to the season when the bride shall make herself 
ready, by the resumption of all such outward jewels and adorn- 
ings as, while the Bridegroom has been tarrying, she may inad¬ 
vertently have laid aside. The Church, to him, is ever on the 
point of being reunited, whatever number of ages may yet be 
destined to roll over the unhappy schism’s unnatural continuance. 
And while, therefore, his prayers for its extinction should be put 
up, not in the hopeless and,—if we may so say,—cold tone, in which 
supplications are sometimes made against apparently inevitable 
evils; but with the w'armth and eagerness with which they pray 
who feel that their prayers may be fully and speedily granted; 
his outward efforts for that great end should be ever exerted with 
the energy of those, who are cheered in their labours by a vivid 
anticipation of probable success. Dark as the prospect of things 
may seem around him, in labouring for Church unity he should 
ever remember that he is labouring to restore the natural state 
of things ; a state which nothing but an extraordinary concate- 
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nation of events could have interrupted; and which, but for 
some no less extraordinary combination of still existing circum¬ 
stances and influences, would not only eventually, but instantly 
return. 

And of the great problem thus presented to his exertions, the 
solution can, it would seem, be only accomplished in the region 
of the Mediterranean. Without our presumptuously attempting 
to dive into the secrets of Providence, we seem to be taught from 
the very necessity of the case, that that region must be the des¬ 
tined scene, if indeed there be one, of the Church’s eventual 
reconcilement within herself. That greatest and most important 
of her component portions, the Roman communion,—a portion to 
which a thousand early ties and endearing recollections should 
make us look with peculiar interest and sympathy,—bears on its 
very front a name which guides our thoughts to its central point 
and capital in the Mediterranean. And in that central point alone 
in truth it is,that that communion lives, and acts, and energizes, with 
the proper and essential life of a Church. The Church of Rome 
has subject Churches everywhere, but sister Churches nowhere. 
Though her members have, in controversy, appealed to the extent 
of her territories, as though in them were realized the idea of that 
visibly universal Church with which the early Fathers were fami¬ 
liar,—the system of bishops in free communion with each other, 
and in full enjoyment of the episcopal office throughout the in¬ 
habited world,—yet this is very different indeed from the real state 
of the case. It is not, really, as bishops, that the prelates of the 
Roman Church are spread over the world. Whatever their essen¬ 
tial rights—rights which we, of course, should be the last to 
throw doubt upon or deny—it is not, in fact, as vicars of Christ,— 
Pontifices maximi,—summi Sacerdotes,—or successors of him to 
whom Christ entrusted the keys of Heaven,—that they either hold 
communion with each other, or exercise dominion over their flocks. 
They are, or claim to be, the direct representatives, not of the 
great Plead of the Church in Heaven, but of his supposed uni¬ 
versal vicegerent on earth ; they are Bishops “Dei et Apostolicae 
sedis gratia;” and, even in the details most properly belonging to 
the episcopal government, act in the Roman pontiff’s name, and, 
as far as may be, by his immediate authority.*' And if they thus, 

* For instance, the Bishop of Malta, desirous to sanction in that island a modified 
observance of the austerities of Lent, informs the clergy and laity of his diocese, that 
he had “ humbly presented his supplications before the throne of the reigning pontiff, 
that through consideration of the circumstances of the island, the rigour of ecclesiastical 
precepts might this year (1840) be a little relaxed,” and that thereon the universal Father 
of all the faithful had, with his known clemency, deigned “ to make known to us his 
sentence (manifestarci il suo oracolo) on the subject, and to permit,” &c. &c. certain 
regulations in matters of detail. 
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even to their flocks, content themselves with the assumption of a 

I subordinate and ministerial character, we can scarcely imagine 
them, in any possible contingency, assuming a higher or more 
independent bearing with those beyond the Roman pale; as 
would be implied by their holding any kind of conference or 
communication, with such persons, of an episcopal kind. It seems 
therefore, that those who feel it a duty to look constantly forward 
toward the possible day of a reunion, upon a truly Catholic basis, 
with our ancient and illustrious mother in the faith, can, on the 
supposition that the general order of things is to go on as at 
present, look for the dawning of that day only upon the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

[ The Oriental communion, too, an orthodox branch—we hope 
and believe—of the Church universal, has, in the same region, its 
local head and centre. It, like the Roman, lives w'ith the proper 
life of a Church only in one district; widely as it has spread its 
dependencies over the extensive plains of northern Europe and 
Asia. In fact, it seems to have been the common attempt of this 
Church and of that of Rome, thus to centralize and consolidate 
their polity under a single chief, and into a single capital, which 
led to the Church’s present state of unnatural division against 
herself, and hostility among her members. In things of this world, 
such a desire of centralization, embodied in the erection of a colossal 
tower and city of empire, appears to have been the principle 
which animated the builders of Babel; who, as it would seem 
probable, aimed at superseding a species of direct theocracy over 
the race of man, by the establishment of one central, all-superin¬ 
tending, power, or monarchy, on earth ; by bringing all things, as 
far as might be, under one single head and controlling power 
below ; fixed, of necessity, in one locality. And, if the master- 
builders and overseers of the Church, have unhappily been led to 
remodel her holy fabric after the fashion of that which encum¬ 
bered the plain of Shinar, we need not wonder that one abiding- 
result of their mistaken labours should be, at least externally, 
separation and confusion. 

The Mediterranean, then, seems to present the only scene in 
which the Churches, either of Greece or of Rome, can be ap¬ 
proached, with a view to the renewal of natural relations with 
them, by their Anglican sister. And more markedly still is this 
the only region in which they can be both approached together; 
the only kind of approach which seems to hold out even a shadowy 
promise of a permanently beneficial result. For though it is, of 
course, conceivable, that our Anglican branch of the Church should 
be recognized again by one of those two other branches of the 
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great family, from which she has been unnaturally severed, and 
still continue in her existing state of painful and apparently inter¬ 
minable isolation from the other; yet such a theory will scarcely 
stand the result of a close examination. Our natural affections 
would, of course, guide us in the first place to an union with 
Rome; the mother by whom our spiritual infancy was nursed; 
the Church from which we have been most recently and most 
violently severed. We should love—could we order all things 
according to our pleasure—first to wipe out the memory of past 
unkindnesses with her; to explain the mutual misunderstandings 
from which our differences arose; and to renew the endearing 
connection which bound us to her, in those early days when the 
missionaries of her first and holiest Gregory administered the holy 
mysteries to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. But unhappily, in 
these her later and darker times, she has been induced to raise her 
hand, not only against us, but, after a fashion, against every man. 
The same unfortunate system which, in an evil hour, she set on 
foot here—addressing herself to individuals, seducing them from 
their allegiance to their native Church, and lending the sanction 
of her high name and apostolic dignity to the formation of a sepa¬ 
rate,—not to say schismatic,—communion among us ; that same 
system she has, in these latter centuries, pursued among the sub¬ 
jects to the ancient Patriarchates of the East; so that throughout 
those Patriarchates, as amongst ourselves, there are to be found 
groups of Christians w'ho arrogate to themselves, exclusively, the 
name of Catholics, because, for fellowship with distant Rome, they 
have foresworn subjection to their more immediate and legitimate 
pastors. And while this deplorable state of things shall last, our 
re-union w’ith Rome, while she and Greece continued separate 
from each other, w'ould entail on such of our members as might 
be sojourners in the territories of the Orthodox Oriental Church, 
the necessity of keeping permanently aloof from that Church and 
her legitimately constituted governors, and, at the same time, of 
holding full communion with schismatical separatists from her 
pale. 

With our ancient mother, then, we cannot renew our connec¬ 
tion, without such an arrangement as, by meeting this difficulty, 
shall include in its provisions her oriental sister. And, on the 
other hand, an arrangement with the Eastern Patriarchates while 
we continued in severance from Rome—though it is, in appear¬ 
ance, more probable than the other; and though it is our clear 
duty to re-unite ourselves, if the opportunity be offered, with any 
orthodox branch of the holy Catholic Church—would not only 
seem like the abandonment of our nearest relative for a more dis- 
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tant connection, but would, by increasing to a very great extent 
the grounds of contention between Rome and England which now' 
exist, tend, in a proportional degree, to perpetuate a schism which, 
as more unnatural, is still more to be deplored than the severance 
of the two languages, so to call them, of the Church—the Greek 
and Latin communions. 

In these times, the observant politician clearly sees, that neither 
wars nor treaties of pacification can be carried on or arranged, as 
was once the case, between single nations ; both the one and the 
other must now be general, and brought about with the cogni¬ 
zance, if not with the participation, of all the leading powers of 
the European republic. And in this, as in other matters, the 
world may be looked upon as a shadow of the Church. The 
Church’s internal wars,—to apply, in the way of illustration, such 
a term to her history,—if destined ever to be terminated on earth, 
seem only capable of being so by a general congress and a 
general treaty. And such a treaty, without the previous occur¬ 
rence of revolutions of which there are no precedents in the past, 
and which we have no plausible reasons for anticipating in the 
future, seems only to admit of accomplishment in that region 
where the three branches of the Church are met together—the 
region of the Mediterranean. 

“ But to what end,” the reader may say, “ is all this ? The 
restoration of unity in the Church, important as it is, can hardly 
be held forth as the immediate object of the Churchman’s exer¬ 
tions.” True, we answer, it is not an object for which he can 
exert himself with a view to immediate and visible success ; but of 
this, if he be a true Churchman, he will never make a point. And, 
even though the end be distant, it does not follow that the events 
1 which are to bring about that end should be distant too ; a crisis 
1 or catastrophe two centuries hence, may well owe its definite cha¬ 
racter, if not its very occurrence, to a measure adopted to-day. 
Nor can we doubt that He w'ho, eighteen centuries ago, breathed 
forth the solemn prayers already alluded to, for the oneness of His 
Church, is ever—now that that oneness has been interrupted—so 
guiding and shaping events, as to present us with constant oppor¬ 
tunities and occasions of forwarding, in our generation, the good 
work of her re-union. An illustration of this we may, perhaps, 
trace, in the present political state of things in the region of which 
we are speaking. Three powerful fleets ride in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, controling its destinies and commanding its every shore. 
They represent, not only the three great sovereignties which now 
pre-eminently sway the family of man, but also the three great 
divisions (alas! that we must call them so) of the Christian Church 
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—the communions of England, Greece, and Rome. Let us con¬ 
ceive, for a moment, the rulers and nations to which these arma¬ 
ments belong to be as desirous to unite themselves, and the human 
race at large, in the bond of Catholic fellowship, as they are, or 
profess to be, to bind them in an outward alliance and peace; 
and can we imagine it possible, on such a supposition, that this 
fellowship could be much longer unrestored? Unhappily, in¬ 
stead of being animated with any such sentiments, the three great 
powers in question seem to have vied with each other in trying 
which could the more completely depress, and subjugate, and 
trample upon, the branches of the Church with which they are 
respectively connected.* The idea, therefore, of their conducting 
themselves as we have just imagined, is but a dream ; but their 
common power and juxta-position in the Mediterranean may, 
nevertheless, be alluded to as forming one link in the long chain 
of opportunities, which the Almighty Head of the Church is con¬ 
stantly proffering to her members;—to be used or abused, as they 
may list. 

Such opportunities of good are never—and perhaps, in this 
world, can never be—offered to us, without this last melancholy 
alternative. The power of good and evil seems to be,—so to speak, 
—a single thing; as was the knowledge of good and evil to our first 
parents. From what we have said, therefore, about the possibility 
of forwarding the Church’s ends in the Mediterranean countries, it 
too plainly follows, that we may there exert ourselves, with success, 
in frustrating these ends, or in indefinitely retarding their benefi¬ 
cial accomplishment. Where we can do much good, it must 
needs be that we can do much harm; and,—even where our inten- i 
tions are good,—if we enter a great field of action, with an imper¬ 
fect idea of our own position, and an inadequate or erroneous 
idea of the fitting direction, scope, and limits of our labours, the 
probabilities are very great, that those labours will either terminate 
in speedy confusion, or retard, to an indefinite degree, the pro¬ 
gress of that great cause, which our misdirected efforts were in¬ 
tended to subserve. 

With these considerations, we cannot but look with intense 
anxiety, as well as interest, to every movement of the Anglican 
Church in the Mediterranean. That she must move there, in 
some way or other, is now clear; this seems to be a point settled 
by the course of events; which has now made England, by her 
possessions and influence in that sea, virtually a Mediterranean 
state. Her Church has been thus forced into a contact with her 

* Though France—irreligious as is her government at home—finds it her policy 
systematically to assume the character of a protectress of the Roman Communion in 
the Levant. 
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Roman and Grecian sisters, which had not occurred before; and 
this, as an opportunity providentially offered, she may either avail 
herself of, to be the instrument of unimagined good, or abuse, to 
I the production of unmeasured evil. The only necessity laid upon 
her is, that she must do either the one or the other. No middle 
course is open to her between them. She enters the Mediterra¬ 
nean, either to remove the Church’s most crying evils, or to per- 
| petuate them. 

Our Church,—it may be said,—is not a stranger in that sea. She 
has not now to make her first appearance there. It is true, An¬ 
glicans have been there; Anglican chaplains are to be found in 
our Mediterranean possessions and settlements; and various 
religious undertakings have been attempted, with reference to 
that part of the globe, by persons in communion with the An¬ 
glican Church. It is so; and, with regard to the latter point at 
least, would that it were not so; would that no Churchman had 
ever had any share in the irregular and unauthorized attempts 
which have been made, mainly by Dissenters, to raise schisms, and 
inculcate anti-Catholic principles, in the bosoms of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Churches. But the Church of England, as a Church, is 
now presenting herself there for the first time. In the central 
point of our Mediterranean territories—the island of Malta—the 
munificence of a Queen is now rearing a church, on a scale suffi¬ 
cient for the dignified performance of the Anglican ritual in a 
great city ; and a bishop, it is understood, is forthwith to be ap¬ 
pointed to preside over our “ language” throughout the limits of 
that extensive region of the globe—a step which the extent of our 
Mediterranean possessions and the number of their English in¬ 
habitants,—as set forth in the book of Mr. Martin, named in our 
heading,—has long ago rendered most urgently requisite. Happy 
it is, things being as they are, that our Church has not been im¬ 
plicated in the religious measures in which so many of her sons 
have been concerned, and that she has, therefore, in a certain 
sense, her character yet to form, with the Catholic inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean islands and shores. Suspected, indeed,— 
thanks to the officious labours of unauthorized societies or indivi¬ 
duals—she must long be, of much which is alien to her true prin¬ 
ciples as a branch of the Catholic Church : but she has, we hope 
and believe, in the move which is now making, an opportunity of 
gradually doing away these suspicions. God grant that her 
representatives may not abuse that opportunity, to the confirma¬ 
tion of all the charges which have been hitherto brought against 
her, or to the consolidation of that erroneous and un-Catholic 
system, by wffiich persons, calling themselves her sons, have so long 
obscured and sullied her reputation. 
f NO. LIX. — JULY, 1841 . L 
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We should perhaps say a little of the system which we repre- j 
hend, to bring its true character before the reader; a very little j 
will answer this purpose, and we have no wish to disgust Catholic 
feelings by any longer detail than is absolutely needful. We 
shall therefore briefly notice,—from the useful and important 
pamphlet of Mr. Beaven, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article,—some of the doings of the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety;—fully to comprehend the melancholy tendencies of which, 
the reader should ever realize in his mind the fact, that the holy 
doctrines connected with the apostolical succession—forgotten as 
they have of late been among ourselves—have never ceased to 
hold, in the eyes of Eastern Christians, their true place, among 
the great and essential doctrines of the Faith. 

We find that a clerical agent of the Society in question—the 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, sent out in 1815—“ united himself in the most 
intimate manner with the American dissenting missionary, Mr. 
Fisk, being accompanied by him everywhere, and taking part 
with him in joint religious services, both public and private.”— 
Beaven, p. 28. Mr. Hartley, another English priest employed 
by the Society at Constantinople, made a practice, it seems, of 
encouraging persons, especially young men, to come to him for 
private conversation and instruction. This continued for some j 
time, nor do the Greek bishops seem to have interfered with him, 
till they found that he was schismatically attempting to collect a 
flock to himself out of theirs, and at the same time treating them- 
selves as schismatics, by habitually declining to be present at the 
prayers or solemn offices of their Church. Then, of course, they 
moved ; and the Society’s agent thus became at war with the 
Church of the East, solely on account of his own unauthorized 
interference with the due jurisdiction of its authorities. 

“This is indeed,” as Mr. Beaven justly remarks, “ a lament-1 
able state of things, to those who looked with fraternal interest to 
those ancient Churches.” And yet such an instance as this seems j 
to be but the type of the Society’s general proceedings. It en¬ 
gaged, at different periods, in the maintenance of schools at 
Syra, at Smyrna, and in Egypt; and in all these places,—by what 
Mr. Beaven calls an “ unaccountable fatality,” but what we would 
rather regard as a necessary result of its system,—it is shortly found 
in opposition to the Greek clergy, the legitimate pastors of the! 
people, whom it had sought to better and to befriend. In Asia 
Minor, the schoolmasters had, in the first instance, the concurrence 
of the Greek bishops and clergy; “but they lost it when it was 
seen ‘that their aim was proselytism—the setting up an imperium; 
in imperio,’ and that they were bent on keeping the schools en¬ 
tirely in their own hands,” and in repelling all superintendence or 
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interference on the part of the diocesans. Then,—most naturally 
and most properly,—these schools were, for the most part, sup¬ 
pressed ; but when this had happened, their conductors, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Beaven, were employed in an itinerant way, in forward¬ 
ing the same good work which they had attempted to carry on in 
a more settled manner, and to have gone about the country, 
stirring up everywhere the minds of the laity against their native 
clergy. The whole proceedings, indeed, of this Society — a 
Society of professed Churchmen—seem to have had for their aim 
the separation, throughout the East, of individuals, from those 
branches of the Catholic Church to which they of right belong, 
and their incorporation into schismatical unions, in opposition to 
principles which the Greek and Anglican branches of the Church 
Catholic unitedly maintain—however some members of the latter 
may, during the last few years, have unhappily lost sight of them. 

Let us explain ourselves. We are thus speaking of the Church 
Missionary Society, not from the slightest desire to attack it indi¬ 
vidually, but because its proceedings illustrate the line pursued, in 
the Levant, by members of our Church on the most extensive 
scale. On that ground, we will continue our remarks upon 
them. 

Subsequently, then, to the proceedings of its missionaries above 
referred to, it has commenced the operation of instructing the 
members of the Oriental Churches in a permanent manner, by 
the bringing into operation, at Malta, of a printing establishment, 
for the publication of such works as it considers expedient for its 
purposes, in Greek and other languages of the Oriental Christians, 
who may now be edified by a Greek version of Watts’s Hymns, 
sent forth under a cover glittering with scarlet and gold ; by the 
story, in the same classic language, of “’Ie< 70 ->j A Wav, or the 
Lame Girlby a rendering into Arabic of “ The Dairyman’s 
Daughterand by the “ Life of the Rev. Pliny Fisk” (ts ctlftols 
already mentioned as a dissenting American missionary. 
It might, of course, have been supposed that English Churchmen, 
addressing in this way their brethren of the East, would have put 
prominently forward the works of those early lights, and fathers of 
the Church, whom both communities profess to follow as their 
guides. But, in a pretty long list,—now lying before us,—of the 
“ B</3Aia TpuiKMa” printed at the press we speak of, the only 
works which give any indication of the Society’s acquaintance with 
the fact that Greece has, or ever had, a Christian literature of her 
own, are two little tracts which bear the name of St. Chrysostom 
—no, we beg pardon — of “ John Chrysostom”—“ loouvve ns 
Xpuo-oro/te”—for the “St.” is carefully expunged from the canonized 
archbishop’s designation; so that he stands as plain John, beside 
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him whom the Society is fain to honour as the 3£e/3«<rjXi«raTO$ 
P ixagfog M7 ra^Tsg (Baxter), whose <{ ngoo'xfajtri? ngog tov apugrcokov” 
suits, of course, the taste of these instructors too well, not to find a 
place on their list. Happily, we imagine ,—" (reactor [ucjotuto$” as 
Richard Baxter may be in the eyes of the Church Missionary 
committee,—his fame has not spread itself, as yet, over the distant 
East; and therefore the Greeks, for whose benefit this volume is 
destined, may not know more of this venerable person’s principles 
or character, than what the work in question, itself, will show 
them. But if, unhappily, they should come to learn that the per¬ 
son whom their English friends thus specially revere was a 
schismatic, a rebel, and almost a regicide, what opinion can they 
form, either of the system which they are invited to join, or of the 
Church whose name is, unhappily, to a certain extent, compro¬ 
mised by such proceedings? 

The fact, that these operations are intended to produce the se¬ 
cession of individuals from their native Churches, is not, indeed, 
left to be inferred from the tone adopted by the Society and its 
agents. The instances in which such secessions have taken 
place are trumpeted forth in published accounts of the “ conver¬ 
sions,” as though it were a matter of triumph, not of lamentation, 
that a member of the Roman or Greek communion, should throw 
off the great tenets of the faith which all Catholic Churches hold 
in common, to embrace that system of irreverence and semi-infi¬ 
delity, which such teachers as we have been referring to designate 
by the name of Protestantism—but which our Anglican Liturgy 
comprises under the denomination of “ false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism.”* 

Such being the proceedings of Churchmen, the reader may 
imagine for himself the nature of those originating with Dissen¬ 
ters. These unhappy persons, not having been able here, as else¬ 
where, to pre-occupy the Church’s destined ground, and to mar, 
in new fields, the bright promise of her coming harvests, have 
been assiduously,—nay, restlessly,—employed in the task of raising 
new schisms in those regions which have witnessed the Church’s 
successful struggles with the schisms of antiquity ; j* a task of which 
those members of our Anglican Church who have hitherto inter¬ 
fered the most actively with the religious concerns of the Levant, 
have striven to show, in every possible manner, their approval; 
and which too many have laboriously attempted to connect with 

* See “ Carteggio sopra Soggetti di Religione fra ilRev. Giambattista Mennae due 
Sacerdoti Cattolici Romani.”—Malta, 1839. 

t “ The Greek Mission” is the modest title given to an attempt of this kind on the 
part of some English Independents, by their (so called) minister, Mr. Wilson. Hap¬ 
pily, this “ Mission,” for waut of funds, is now extinct. 
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the cause and with the name of our unhappily misrepresented 
Church. 

The Greeks of the present day inherit, we believe, in its fullest 
extent, the keen and subtle mind which distinguished their ances¬ 
tors, both in the days of their Pagan greatness and of their Chris¬ 
tian glory ; and this subtlety, under their peculiar circumstances, 
they have been led to employ in theology, more than in any other 
branch of knowledge or learning. They have, therefore, a pecu¬ 
liarly quick perception of anything tending in the slightest degree 
toward aberration from Catholic doctrine;—they stop at it in¬ 
stantly, and point to the flaw with a microscopic quicksighted¬ 
ness, quite unfamiliar to the western theologian. They are also 
aware, as how should they not be, of the ancient glories of their 
Church; and their liturgies, now in use, make the names of 
Chrysostom, Basil, &c. “ familiar in their mouths as household 
words,” albeit far more revered. They are aware that, in the or¬ 
thodox prelates of Greece, they are obeying those who have de¬ 
scended from these sacred pastors in an unbroken line—nor do 
they ever confound them with the governors of those schismatic 
congregations,—Nestorians, Monophysites, &c.,—who have ven¬ 
tured, in different portions of the East, to usurp their style and title. 

Let us imagine, therefore, to ourselves, an interview, between a 
Greek presbyter and an English missionary of such classes as 
we have been alluding to; one who, whether he happen to call 
himself a Churchman or not, holds in truth a system of religion 
of which the Church forms no part—a man whose symbol, whose 
shibboleth, is Protestantism—whose one article of faith is the 
(< articulus stands aut cadentis ecclesiae ;” and who, if it be that 
he holds by “ our revered establishment,” does so because he con¬ 
ceives that “ establishment” to hold and set forth, as well, or 
nearly so, as any dissenting community, the “ vital doctrines of 
the Reformation.” Let us suppose, we say, such a one, arrived 
in Greece, and making it known to a civil but keen-sighted Papas, 
that he has come all the way from England to enlighten him and 
his flock, and to show them what true Christianity is. Let us ima¬ 
gine the civility of his reception;—and let us conceive the Oriental, 
impressed with that general idea of the greatness of everything 
English, which pervades the Levant, prepared to imagine that 
the traveller s pretensions, though not entirely well-founded, yet 
may be based on something of importance, and consequently 
may deserve an attentive consideration. He will, probably, as 
the conversation proceeds, seek to know something of his visitor’s 
feelings respecting the different points of dispute which have so 
long divided the Eastern and Western Churches; and, if so, will 
be a little puzzled by finding that his intended instructor needs on 
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this point no little instruction himself, both doctrinal and histori¬ 
cal ; instruction which his undisguised contempt for the subject, 
will demonstrate the extreme unlikelihood of his ever attaining. In 
the next place, our Papas may endeavour to sound the traveller’s 
acquaintance with those lights of the Oriental Church, whose 
praise, as all Greeks proudly remember, is in all branches of the 
Church Catholic. A u Protestant” missionary will, of course, 
but badly stand this test. He may produce the one or two 
garbled and mutilated extracts from their works which figure 
among the “ Tpouxixa” printed by the Church Missionary 

press to enlighten the Orientals;—but, beyond this, he can but ex¬ 
hibit his ignorance, and, like a true Protestant, glory in it. This 
questioner may then, though his opinion of his visitor must now 
be pretty well formed, be curious to know by what authors, by 
what literature, the gentleman who looks down so superciliously 
on Basil, Chrysostom and Athanasius, thinks of guiding their be¬ 
nighted countrymen to a ** vital” knowledge of the Gospel. 
Eager to gratify this desire, the Protestant will unfold the literary 
treasures of his travelling-bag, and exhibit the tracts, which he 
regards as the most efficient weapons of his contemplated warfare 
with the Churches of the East. The Papas will thankfully receive 
them; and retiring to the solitude of his study, gravely sit down 
to the study of “ Is<r<nj A\Xav,” already alluded to, or to that of 
“A QvyctTit\p tov Tct\ocxT 07 raokou” also spoken of before, and known 
to Occidentals as u The Dairyman’s Daughter.” In the department 
of Church history, he may edify himself with an abridgment of 
the early part of Milner, or with an account of the Merfld^$y0pj<n£ 
M apnvov Aovdspov. In that of ecclesiastical biography, he may be 
supplied with the “Bi o$ xco xo7roi tov citi. Icoav. E XXiqt” (which, in 
the catalogue of BifiXia. Tpcuxixa, just precedes the ** Biog xcti 
XotpaxTYip rov Aafiti”), — with the Life of the reverend Pliny Fisk 
(<f>«rx), the Dissenting missionary already spoken of, or with those 
of “ Asaad Shidrack,” “ General Dickern,” “ Abdool Messia,” 
and “ Andrew Dunn.” For treatises on doctrine, he will find 
the n poarx\Y)G-i$ of the “ most reverend” schismatic Baxter, 

“ Letters of the Rev. J. Newton,” a tract “ on Regeneration,” 
1827, and a “ A Conversation between a Nominal and a Real 
Christian,” 1828. And for a hymns and spiritual songs,” he may 
recreate himself with the “ vsupa. Xvpa .” of Watts, recommended, 
not only by the gorgeous cover already mentioned, but by music 
of the true English conventicle school, adapted to the different 
strains. 

The feelings with which he will arise from his examination, j 
our readers may readily imagine. He may well feel, whatever j 
the errors and corruptions of his mother Church may be, that 
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teaching like this is not the heaven-appointed means of her re¬ 
newal and restoration. And if, unhappily, he should observe that 
such tracts as these, though set forth as “ to be obtained of all 
Protestant missionaries settled anywhere in the Mediterranean,” yet 
emanate from a society calling itself Ct >j hcapsia IspotTros-okiKYi ty\$ 
’ExxX>j(r<aj,”—what is he to think of that “ 'AyyAnoj 
’ExxAtjtria” herself? What, but that with all her pretensions to an 
ancient and apostolical character, she is a mere Protestant sect, 
as regardless of Catholic tradition or Catholic order, as the most 
ignorant and irreverent of the sectaries, Protestant in name, who 
have of late attempted to uncatholicise the Church Catholic even 
in her most ancient homes?* But, thanks be to God, His 
Providence has so arranged it, that our Church, though in appear¬ 
ance, is not in truth, compromised by any intercourse with the 
Greek Church of such a kind as that which has now been sketched. 
And the same Providence which has hitherto kept her back, is 
now, we would humbly hope, preparing to bring her forward in 
the Mediterranean, in her own and proper character;—for infi¬ 
nite good, if she fulfil the purposes of her high vocation,—but for 
infinite evil, if she unhappily mistake or oppose them. 

The measures to which we have alluded—the erection of a 
magnificent Anglican church in the centre, not only of our 
Mediterranean possessions, but of the Mediterranean itself;—and 
the mission of an Anglican bishop to preside over our com¬ 
munion—while the present unhappy state of things shall last,— 
amid the ancient patriarchates of the East and West—are surely 
not to be regarded as events of an ordinary stamp and character. 
This certainly is, or ought to be, an important crisis in the history 
of our Church’s connection with the region of which we speak. 
Such transactions as this clearly ought not to take place and 
leave the general aspect of things pretty much what it was before. 
Such undertakings should surely develope themselves into some¬ 
thing more than the mere settlement of a more dignified clergy¬ 
man in the capital of an English settlement, or in his making 
occasional visits to, or holding occasional correspondence with, 
the English chaplains in various cities of the Levant. And, 

• We do not like dwelling on the proceedings of these schismatics ; but cannot re¬ 
frain from giving one anecdote from Mr. Wilson’s “ Greek Mission,” for the edification 
of Our readets : it relates to the choice of a name for a Grecian child. “ Here,” said 
she (the mother), “ here is a fine little fellow for you, only two months old!” “ Is 

not he a noble Greek?” said the father. “ Perhaps,” said l, “ a future minister, or 
legislator.” “ What shall I call him ?” inquired the father, turning to me ; "for we are 
not now going to name our children after a pack of saints; we shall, in future, give 
them great ancient names, those of our ancestors.” “ Well,” I replied, “ call the babe 
Themistocles.” “What! Themistocles ?—wilt thou write it down ?” “ I did so, in 

good Greek 5 and I have reason to think, that if the dear little fellow is yet in the 
world of mortals, he is bearing the honoured name of the Athenian legislator.”— 
Wilson, p. 265. 
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least of all, if the line hitherto adopted by members of our 
Church in that region have been in anywise ill-judged or per¬ 
nicious, should this accession to her dignity and power be made 
to subserve a continuance or an extension of proceedings so 
inauspicious. 

This is, we confess, our greatest fear; not that, as we trust, such 
a turn of events is particularly probable, but because we cannot 
contemplate even the possibility of such an event with calmness. 
We cannot contemplate an Anglican bishop’s going to the Medi¬ 
terranean either as a Protestant or as a missionary ; # either to up¬ 
hold and extend a contempt for Catholic antiquity and ecclesias¬ 
tical authority, or to shake the members of Mediterranean Churches 
in their allegiance to their legitimate pastors. We cannot an¬ 
ticipate that the system of things which is to date from his ap¬ 
pointment, will be so framed as to countenance and perpetuate, 
in those distant parts of our empire, those low, and narrow, and 
irreverent, habits of religious thought and action, which, through 
the recent diffusion of old Church principles, are now happily 
declining among ourselves. 

We shall best explain ourselves by an individual illustration. 
We will, therefore, take the new Anglican church of St. Paul, 
just spoken of, which is now nearly completed at Malta ; and, 
confining our future remarks to this, we will attempt to describe, 
in the way of hypothesis, a line which it is conceivable might be 
adopted with respect to it, but one which, we hope and pray, will 
not be so; because we feel convinced, that it would be fraught 
with consequences most permanently disastrous to the influence 
of our own Anglican Church, as well as to the peace and wel¬ 
fare of the Church universal. 

The size and exterior appearance of this church are to be worthy 
of its destination; but let us suppose its interior arrangements to 
be framed, not on the model of our cathedral choirs, or of any of 
our older and more majestic churches, but after the newest and 
most approved fashion of the irreverent age just passing away. Let 
us suppose the altar, in a country of stone, not to be richly worked 
in that material, or variegated by a combination of the brilliant 
marbles of the Mediterranean, but to be a table of cheap, unor¬ 
namented w'ood, the poverty of this material being rather pro¬ 
claimed than concealed by a velvet covering, as though to demon¬ 
strate that Anglican feelings are satisfied if the most holy portion 
of the church be externally decent, and that the sentiment is not 

* We mean, of course, to the Christian population of the Mediterranean. Its Ma¬ 
hometan inhabitants oiler scope enough for missionary exertions. The opportunities 
which our bishop will enjoy of intercourse with these, makes it more important that 
he should be familiar with oriental languages; an acquirement indispensable, even at 
Malta, lor any one who would hold intercourse for the purposes of charity, &c. with 
the poorer population of the island, who speak no language but a dialect of the Arabic. 
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quite extinct amoug us which led some of our ancestors to delight 
in using their communion-tables for a carpenter’s working board. 
Let us suppose, again, the area of the church to contain no broad 
open aisle—to use a well-understood, but here somewhat irregular 
word—up the centre ; but to be entirely blocked up with appro¬ 
priated sittings, surrounded by high walls; as if, instead of being 
the house of God, the holy fabric were an assemblage of little 
domiciles, or pens—as if people came there to enjoy, each of 
them, an opportunity of private devotion in the retirement of their 
pews, and not to enter into the joint worship of the Church, the one 
fellowship and communion of the faithful. Let us suppose the 
officiating minister’s station to be such, that he must needs turn his 
back to the altar, and, in appearance, address his prayers to the 
congregation, instead of leading their devotions. Let us imagine 
the pulpit to be made, according to the last fashion of church re¬ 
modelling—right in the middle of the church—to form the prin¬ 
cipal object on which their eyes must rest who enter the building 
by the main door, and as completely to obscure the view of the 
altar, as if it were expressly intended to typify and maintain the 
doctrines of that school, which considers preaching every thing, 
and the Sacraments nothing. Let us suppose this building, thus 
constructed, to be forthwith used as a church, without waiting for 
episcopal consecration ; as if that were a mere form, the absence of 
which might, in Anglican eyes, be supplied by the attendance, in 
vice-regal form, of a military governor. Let us suppose even the 
day of this ceremony to be chosen without the slightest reference 
to the calendar of the Church ; perhaps to be celebrated in a festive 
manner, on a day which the Church considers as a fast; or, per¬ 
haps, fixed—instead of a day of religious observance—for some 
royal birth-day, or anniversary of a merely secular and temporal 
kind. And then, when it should have been thus opened, let us 
conceive it to be hermetically sealed from every Sunday afternoon 
to the following Sunday morning, in the midst of a city abounding 
in churches where the Romish priesthood keep up, day after day, 
their 

“ Constant round 
Of service in the Saviour’s holy home.” 

Let us suppose the holy Sacrament, already alluded to, to be cele¬ 
brated only once in six weeks, or it may be once a quarter; as if to 
prove that the Romanists are right in imagining that either we 
have no Sacraments, or that we consider them as mere signs, or 
rites commemorative, and not as the appointed means of receiving 
grace to our souls; while we regard sermons, on the contrary, to 
be a sine qua non, whenever the church may be opened ; as if, 
Dissenter-like, we met to hear sermons ; the services of prayer and 
praise being of no value, in our eyes, without them. 
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Let us explain ourselves. We are not describing what we have 
any reason to think will really happen; far from us be the thought. 
We look forward to, as well as hope for, better things. We have 
been stating a hypothetical case, and that in the extreme ; but, of 
course, what we should look at as a more probable danger, would 
be a partial approximation to the state of things of which, the bet¬ 
ter to illustrate it, we have thus sketched out the type in its ful¬ 
ness. And we do not hesitate to declare our conviction, that 
even an approximation to the system which such outward arrange¬ 
ments embody, in the new order of things which is to result from 
the building and endowment of the Anglican Church in Valetta, 
would be one of the most unfortunate incidents that, in the com¬ 
mon course of things, could happen ; that it would render despe¬ 
rate, while it lasted, all endeavours of our countrymen in the 
Levant, or in any other parts of the Mediterranean, to impress the 
churchmen of those countries with favourable or friendly feelings 
towards us, as well as confirm the Maltese in the dislike which, 
on religious grounds, they Cannot but feel towards us, and of 
which they make no secret. 

In fact, the mischief which would result from it may be best 
estimated from a sketch of the good which might result from an 
opposite course of proceeding, and which, if so, would necessa¬ 
rily be lost by the adoption of such a line as the above. Be it, 
then, permitted us to bid our readers <e Look on this picture, and 
on this:” and having, as we believe, pained them by an illustra¬ 
tion of the system by which the precious opportunity now afforded 
us might be thrown away, to set before them an ideal representa¬ 
tion of the way in which, according to our notions, it might be 
made the most of. 

We will suppose, then, the arrangements of this church to be 
such, throughout, as to show, that a forgetfulness of that zeal 
which delights in the majesty and beauty of the house of God is 
no necessary feature of our Anglican creed. We will suppose those 
arrangements to be taken, not from a London proprietary chapel, 
but, as far as the different style of architecture will permit, from 
the august choirs of Canterbury, Winchester, or Westminster— 
the altar to stand in its due majesty at the upper end, # and the 
place of the rich Gothic work of our northern shrines to be 
supplied by a combination of the beautifully variegated mar¬ 
bles of the south. We will suppose the seats,—whatever arrange¬ 
ment may be found necessary for general convenience, and for the 

* Would we could say at the east end, but this is a point already decided, and it 
will stand S. W.; this, however, is not of so much importance in a country where the 
rule of building churches east and west is by no means strictly observed; and the 
position of the ground prevented the possibility of the line of the church being in any 
other direction than front N.E. to S. W. 
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prevention of disorder—not to be partitioned into sets by high 
wooden walls, but to be arranged along the sides, like the stalls and 
seats in a cathedral, with an open space up the centre, guiding 
the eye from the door to the altar;—the station of the officiating 
minister to be such, that he shall have the power of making a dis¬ 
tinction between the different parts of the services, by turning more 
directly towards the people when he addresses them, in exhorta¬ 
tion, absolution, and the like, than when he leads them in address¬ 
ing their devotions to the Almighty ; and the pulpit, whether in 
the middle of one side, standing sideways to the altar, or at the 
upper end of the church, and then, of course, looking downwards, 
to be so far from the central line of the building, as in no degree 
to appear to stand before the altar, much less to hide it. We will 
suppose the service to be performed,—not by one solitary clergy¬ 
man, relieved at intervals by two or three clarinets or trumpets 
from a military band,—but with the psalms and canticles of the 
Church chanted by a young choir,—which, in Valetta, might be 
formed with the greatest ease from the many soldiers* children, 
already the subjects of public instruction,—and with as much, in 
other points, of the majesty and beauty of cathedral service, as 
circumstances would admit of. And we will suppose, above all, 
the holy building open daily—not weekly—for the performance of 
the daily service of our Church; that the native population, accus¬ 
tomed daily to enter their own holy buildings, and that, through 
them, other Roman Catholics, might learn, that if we are unhap¬ 
pily obliged to consider ourselves as separated from them, it is not 
because we are averse to worship our Maker in His own holy 
place, day by day, as they do. On the imperative nature of this 
duty everywhere, it were needless to insist before readers of these 
pages; but in a place like Malta, it is more especially needed. 
Two or three times a week, perhaps, a steamer brings to its shores 
Englishmen, members of our unhappily insulated Church, who 
land there, to stop two or three days, and then to leave it again, 
on their way to the Levant,—to Egypt,—or across the deserts of 
the latter country, to the Red Sea, and India. Is it not hard, that 
persons thus situated, about to pass months, perhaps years, out of 
the reach of Christian Sacraments and Christian congregations— 
is it not hard, we say, that,—land when they may on this termi¬ 
nating spot of English territory, this last little speck, so to say, and 
fragment of their country,—they should not have the opportu¬ 
nity of joining a congregation of their countrymen—or, rather, of 
taking part, through that congregation, in the one holy service of 
the one Church Catholic, before they plunge amid the spiritual 
wilderness of the heathen world ? And, again : Malta is the usual 
residence of the wives and families of those who command our 
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ships of war in the Mediterranean; on board of which ships 
are, naturally, often found other relatives of English inhabitants 
of the island. Let the reader recollect the services in which 
those vessels have, of late, been engaged; aud he will feel how 
great a happiness, to say no more, it would have been to the 
wives, the sisters, and the mothers, who were awaiting the issue of 
those transactions in breathless anxiety; who had heard every note 
of preparation for the conflict, and seen their beloved ones sail 
direct for the scene of action, from which it was impossible that 
all should return,—if they had enjoyed the opportunity of meeting, 
morning after morning, to put up their orisons together, in the 
prevailing voice of the holy Church. 

We know that to accomplish all this requires an effort, requires 
funds ; but at the present moment, thank God, this consideration 
does not make the object so hopeless as it would have done a few 
years back. After a long period of inertness in religious under¬ 
takings, we English are beginning to stretch our limbs and move. 
And it is, at any rate, a great point to set before men what they 
should aim at, even though that object itself may be beyond their 
reach. If they cannot accomplish all, the part which they can 
accomplish will then be the incomplete portion of a great scheme, 
not the complete and detailed finishing up of a petty one; they 
will be working upon a large framework, which will always be 
susceptible of full developement. And in the case before us, the 
pious munificence of Queen Adelaide may well be thought to call 
for a responsive exertion on the part of the residents in Malta, 
of all connected with the island, and indeed, of all interested in 
the interests of the Anglican Church in the Mediterranean. 

We will therefore, we say, indulge in the supposition on which 
we have ventured; we will imagine that the Anglican Church of 
St. Paul, Valetta, will be furnished forth and presented as an 
Anglo-Catholic temple, not as a schismatical conventicle; and so 
as, in its general form and character at least, to hold forth to the 
members of Mediterranean Churches, Roman or Oriental, not so 
much our points of difference from them, as our points of agree¬ 
ment with them. Do all we can in this way, the differences, 
while the Roman Catholic churches of Malta continue what they 
are, will be clear and visible enough. We shall not place waxen 
dolls, theatrically decked out in foil and spangles, above our altars, 
nor specify, before each, the number of days’ indulgence, which 
certain prayers or addresses made before them to the saints whom 
they represent may obtain.* Nor shall we incite our worship- 

* We have no wish needlessly to dwell upon the failings of a sister Church, but as 
an illustration of what we mean, we will give, for the benefit of our Italian readers, 
the following extract from a “ praise of the incorrupt tongue of St. Anthony,” for the 
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pers to charitable contributions by ghastly representations of the 
state of the dead in Christ, or by inscriptions, apparently authori¬ 
tative, to the effect, that their nearest and dearest in the unseen 
world, unless admitted to the fulness of beatitude and the clear 
vision of the Almighty, must be in a state of suffering, each 
moment of which exceeds in misery all the sufferings combined 
which mortality can suffer or imagine here. But, for this very 
reason, we should be the more anxious to imitate our Roman 
Catholic brethren,—to go with them,—where we conscientiously 
could ; and to show that it is in the tenets which these adornings 
of theirs embody, that we differ from them; and not in the general 
structure of our creed; that we do not stand aloof from them 
because they hold the great doctrines of Catholic Christianity, 
because they reverence the holy sacrament of the Eucharist, or 
because they reverentially prize the beauty of holiness, and love 
to honour with their precious things, with dignity and majesty, 
the temples, of the Most High. 

Such a line of conduct on our part, with regard to outward 
things, would, as a matter of necessity, enforce an adherence to 
Church principles in our conduct of general ecclesiastical pro¬ 
ceedings. Where a church was so arranged and conducted, there 
could be no fraternization between its priesthood and unau¬ 
thorized dissenting teachers; no union upon “grand and com¬ 
prehensive Protestant principles.” While showing charity to all, 
the Anglican priest could not treat, or appear to treat, the self- 
ordained Dissenter as his “reverend brother,” and thereby ratify to 
Roman eyes the charge against our Church, that she neither pos¬ 
sesses nor regards the apostolical succession in the ministry. All 
charities, educational schemes, and the like, as far as they were 
English, would be Anglo-Catholic; connected with, and as it were 
emanating from, the Church. Religious publications would be 
Church publications—not a medley of the popular effusions of 
all Protestant denominations;—and, as far as they were intended 
for the use of Roman or Greek Catholics, would set forth the 
points to which we might wish to direct their attention, simply 
and calmly, without vituperation, and with a reference to those 
authorities to which the Christians in those regious are accus- 


recital of which, before the shrine which is supposed to contain the relic, the Bishop 
of Malta, as late as May 16, 1839, granted forty days’indulgence 


“ Salve lingua incorrotta! 
Tu che il nume celebrasti, 
E che gli altri inamorasti 
II suo nome a celebrar. 
Scelse te l’Oinnipotente 
Sua niinistra frai viventi, 
Ed a te soggetti rese 
Aria, fuoco, terra, e mar. 


Setiza colpe, e con fervore 
Per aver sempre gustato 
II Signor sacramentato 
Incorrotta ti serbo. 

Perche il vero hai predicato, 
Perche mai non hai olFcso 
II Signor, ne alcun mai leso 
Tahto onore a te dond.” 
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tomed to bow. The wretched ultra-Protestant trash which is 
now published from time to time in Malta, in many cases without 
any authority, but printed at the same press, and sold at the same 
shop with the Church Missionary tracts, would either disappear, 
or be deprived of all semblance of authority; and, as an improve¬ 
ment in this respect, on one side, would probably affect the other 
too; the no less wretched Romish trash which is at present cir¬ 
culated in English among our soldiery, &c. might be confidently 
expected to give place to more decent specimens of controversy. 
Or, if it did not, it could not long hold its ground against the 
superior tone and more truly catholic character of what would 
be then opposed to it. 

This last consideration reminds us of a more general effect of 
the same kind, which might possibly in time result from the ha¬ 
bitual exhibition of the Anglican Church in her proper character, 
in a central spot and place of general passage, in the immediate 
vicinity both of Rome and Greece; we mean a softening down, in 
the bosom of those communions, of the hard, exaggerated, form 
in which they held some of the tenets which respectively distin¬ 
guish them from ourselves, even while they still continue to main¬ 
tain, against us, the tenets themselves. We have begun here, 
taking a lesson, and a most important one, from Rome, to reduce 
to less rigid form, not the tenets of our faith, but the notions which, 
from our isolated position, had gradually grown up from them. 
We are learning, too, to appreciate much of that “beauty of holi- 
ness’ , which she has preserved in her services, but of which we 
had unhappily lost sight; and in like manner our neighbours 
might—and in the lapse of time probably would, if the oppor¬ 
tunity were presented to them—learn something from ourselves. 
All who from experience are aware of the difference between 
Romanism as it is witnessed in the South, and Romanism as it 
appears in the decrees of councils and the works of its highest 
authorities, must feel how much there is which might be done, 
silently, and without organic change, in the way of its improve¬ 
ment, or rather of its return to true and primitive Catholicity. 
For instance, the Roman Church in Malta, as elsewhere, might 
..still hold her tenet of Purgatory, and yet cease to set forth by 
•representations, by tracts, and by sermons, in disgusting detail, the 
physical sufferings of the place. # She might maintain what she 

* In most, if not all, the parochial churches of Malta, over the purgatorian contri¬ 
bution box, is placed a document, printed at Rome, in which it is authoritatively stated 
that the least possible suffering in purgatory exceeds in intensity the most acute imagi¬ 
nable suffering on earth; and that if we figure to ourselves all possible agonies of 
disease, combine them with all that the malice of tyrants and executioners could in¬ 
flict on martyrs, &c. and imagine all these to be suffered by one man at one and the 
same time, we shall attain to a very inadequate realization of the suffering in which 
the nearest and dearest among our departed friends and relatives must be, until the 
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does on the subject of indulgences; and yet not hold out the pro¬ 
mise of thirty, forty, or fifty days, as the case may be, to the re- 
' citers of a Pater, an Ave, and a Credo, before the hundred images 

[ which occupy the streets, gates, and corners of Valetta, or hang 
out boards inscribed with the words “ indulgentia plenaria” to 
bring people to church on days of festival observance. She 
might maintain transubstantiation, and yet confine the use of the 
consecrated host to sacramental services; not bringing it out on 
other occasions, or placing it on high, in the view of all, to be 
worshipped, as a separate, an uncommanded, and, as it has always 
appeared to us, an irreverent service. There can be no doubt 
that while the Church is, in external things, divided within 
herself, the more her separate divisions can come into peaceful 
juxtaposition, so as to act in each other’s sight, and yet not into 
collision, and thus become acquainted with each other’s actual 
estate, the more she will, in each of her branches, become sensible 
of her real position ; the more will each of those branches become 
aw’are of the one-sidedness of the view r which, as standing by 
itself, it has adopted of the truth. The separation itself, penal as 
it is, is undoubtedly a dispensation, like all others of her great 
Head, intended for her good ; it is, we mean, punishment in the 
strict sense of the word, corrective and emendatory infliction ; 
and not, exclusively, or even mainly, retribution. Each branch, 
therefore, we may conceive, is intended to benefit the others by its 
isolation from them ; a consideration which should be the great 
support of those who the most strongly feel what an evil that 
isolation is; and of this benefit the realization would seem the 
more probable, the more the different branches of the Church 
could be brought into contact with each other in the way we have 
mentioned; and as they, it seems, can now be brought; through 
circumstances of which our Church has, in the contemplated 
movement, an opportunity of availing herself. 

Undismayed then by all discouraging appearances, we will enter¬ 
tain the hope which this consideration suggests to us. A variety of 
omens—or, rather, of those indications in which the outward frame 
of things figures and foreshadows the truths and realities within— 
seem to point to our Anglican branch of the Church, as God’s des¬ 
tined instrument in the fulfilment of some high purpose. The part 
assigned to our country in politics, for centuries past, has been that 
of a maintainer of what is called the balance of power—of a medi¬ 
ator between great contending empires,* and of an opponent to 
all ambitious aspirers to universal monarchy.f And in the gene- 

moment of their admission into the heaven of heavens, and to the full vision of the 
Almighty. A state of things is surely conceivable, in which Rome might silently, and 
without meddling with her formularies, withdraw such teaching as this. 

* As in the time of Charles V. and Francis I. 

t As first against the Spanish sovereignty, and then against Louis XIV. 
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ration just passing away, she has been called on to stand forth, 
first as the sole supporter, and then as the great restorer, of order— 
of religion—nay, of the Churches themselves most hostile to her, 
against a torrent of innovation, insubordination, and upstart 
tyranny, which overwhelmed all lands beside. And, again; to 
turn from the view of politics to that of national tastes and feel¬ 
ings, we see the ecclesiastical architecture of the middle ages— 
which, from the period of its declension and abandonment, has 
been despised and ridiculed by all the nations among which its 
memorials are found—again becoming to our countrymen the 
object of reverence and imitation; while the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, except as far as our influence and example have now 
affected them, still, in the main, regard it with the contemptuous 
feelings of our fathers. And we cannot but sometimes cheer 
ourselves with the anticipation, that, in this turn and develope- 
ment of feeling, we have been unconsciously typifying one infi¬ 
nitely more important, and that our Anglican Church thus 
symbolizes her own return, and her taking the lead in the return 
of her sister Churches, to the reverential faith of other ages—to 
that high, and holy, and self-denying spirit of devotion and charity, 
which visibly embodied itself of old in our cathedrals, and our 
abbeys; but which has, alas, been far from impressing such clear 
traces of its influence on any portion of the Church in more recent 
times. 

There exist, too, as we are willing to believe, indications, of a 
higher and holier kind, that our Church, with all her faults, short¬ 
comings, and deficiencies, is destined to the discharge of some 
important and exalted duty—to the performance of some high 
and noble part in those Providential dispensations by which the 
Church universal is sanctified and governed. And, whether we 
be right in this conjecture or not, the very possibility that she 
may be so, should be sufficient, in a matter so momentous, to 
kindle our aspirations, and incite us to the most ardent exertion; 
and yet to inspire us with the extreinest caution, lest, through any 
false step of ours, we come to forfeit, for ourselves and for our 
children, expectancies so glorious. But we conclude. May our 
Church, in entering the new field now opened to her, act up to 
her vocation; proving herself, in the eyes of other communions, 
to be a true and living branch of the mystic Vine, by the surest of 
all marks—the mark of holiness. May she, by so acting, win the 
way to the hearts of those sister Churches from whom she has 
been so long unnaturally severed; and thus induce them, each 
and all, to take part in that universal reformation, by which alone 
the universal Church below can be made “ like a city, that is at 
unity in itself.” 


I The Anglican Church in the Mediterranean. l6i 

Since the above remarks were written, the proposal of sending 
an Anglican bishop to the Mediterranean seems to have assumed 
a more definite form. There are, however, rumours afloat con¬ 
cerning the details of the scheme, upon which, though unwillingly, 
we feel ourselves called on to make some remarks. In the first 
place, it is said, that the nomination to this, as to all the other 
intended new bishoprics, is to be in the crown; although the crown 
does not here, as it does in the other cases, contribute in any degree 
to the maintenance or endowment of the see. # Now on this we 
do not wish to pronounce, at the moment, any decision; but we 
cannot refrain from throwing it out, as a grave subject, for the 
consideration of Churchmen, whether their acquiescence in such 
an arrangement might not be regarded as sanctioning a new step 
in the progress of that Erastianism, which in these times is so 
threatening an evil to all branches of the Church. 

Again, it is said to have been suggested to our authorities, that 
our Mediterranean bishop should be sent out with the style and 
title of “ Bishop of Malta,” or “ Bishop of Valetta;” though he 
is not really intended to fill any see in that island, or to exercise 
any spiritual jurisdiction over the clergy or people of the diocese; 
but simply to govern, under the metropolitan authority of Canter¬ 
bury, the members of our Anglican Church resident in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Now, if such an arrangement in truth be contemplated, 
one is tempted at once to ask, why give our Anglican prelate the 
appearance of a schismatic intruder, if in truth he be not sent as 
one? Why put him, and the Church which sends him out, so 
decidedly in the wrong in the first instance, as to represent him 
as the claimant of any see, or of any portion of a see, already legi¬ 
timately occupied, and over w r hich our English prelates have not, 
and cannot have, the slightest jurisdiction ? Politically even,—to 
take the lowest ground,—how absurd would such a measure ap¬ 
pear. The present Roman Catholic Bishop of Malta is nominated 
by our government; is treated, as a high functionary, with all the 
marks of respect due to his station; and has, ex officio, a right to 
take his seat at the government council board. Would it be 
contemplated to give the same honours to his Anglican double? 
In the “ Times,” now lying before us, is an account of the birth¬ 
day levee at Malta; and among the few admitted to the “ entree,” 
w’e read of “ Monsignor, the Bishop of Malta.” In future years 
it might be “ Monsignori,” the two bishops of the city in which 
the levee is held; and the two functionaries might be seen bow¬ 
ing one another up the private staircase, or entering the vice¬ 
regal presence, with a harmony not exhibited by co-ordinate 

* The offer of accommodation in one of the numerous houses at Malta at the dis¬ 
posal of government, cannot be regarded a3 an endowment. 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. M 
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holders of the same authority since the memorable example of the 
two kings of Brentford. Or would it be intended to withhold, 
from the Anglican bishop, those dignities and observances which 
are offered and paid to the Roman diocesan of Malta and its capi¬ 
tal ? If so, what a degrading position, as far as things external are 
concerned, would the former be placed in. The house which,—as 
we learn from good authority,—is intended by government for his 
residence, happens to be, by a singular coincidence, within a few 
doors of the palace of the original bishop; and in the street which, 
from that palace, has been hitherto known as “ Strada Vescovo,” 
or “ Bishop Street,” but which we suppose, when the new bishop 
comes to live there too, is to bear the plural name of “ Strada Ves- 
covi.” And it would not, we opine, be very gratifying to Anglican 
eyes, to see the two prelates, as might easily happen, setting out 
simultaneously from their respective doors, on some solemn and 
official occasion, and the Roman bishop treated with all the public 
honours on his way, which a bishop of the island, in that island, 
ought to receive—the soldiers in the guard-houses summoned out 
by beat of drum, and drawn up in rank to salute him as he passes, 
and in short such homage paid as the governor himself receives— 
while his Anglican neighbour wends his undignified way—a pri¬ 
vate individual—unnoticed by the English authorities, and con¬ 
temned by the native population, who would naturally delight in 
the contrast. And such difficulties as these would, by avoiding 
such objectionable titles as those above alluded to, be at once got 
over. An Anglican bishop, residing in Malta, but not claiming, 
by his title, diocesan authority over any part of the island, would 
take rank there as a dignified ecclesiastic; as does, in fact, the 
Roman Catholic bishop, in partibus, of Larada, who is one of 
the canons of the cathedral there, and permanently resident; with¬ 
out the slightest collision with the privileges or prerogatives of the 
diocesan of the place. 

To the Maltese people indeed, the founding, in the present 
day, a new bishopric in Malta, in opposition to the present one, 
or in violation of any of his prerogatives, would appear a self- 
evident absurdity. For the ideas of Mediterranean populations 
respecting sees and bishops do not precisely accord with those, 
too prevalent among ourselves, which represent the former as 
merely civil institutions, the latter as merely official functionaries. 
The print of the Apostles* feet has never ceased to be visible in 
the spots in which it has been impressed; and the Maltese, who 
have not much else in the way of historical recollections to be 
proud of, cling with a peculiar pride to the high antiquity of their 
see, and to its foundation by the very hands of the great Apostle 
whom destiny guided to their shore. His arrival, the events which 
followed it, and the history of his convert Publius, whom he con- 
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secrated their first bishop, are kept alive in their minds, both by 
the traditions which connect different spots with the details of 
these occurrences, and by annual celebrations and observances of 
public devotion and festivity. And, if we should commit the 
error of sending out a new Maltese bishop, to take up his quar¬ 
ters by the side of the original one, there is not an islander who 
would behold the two, without a feeling of pride in the conscious¬ 
ness, that while the see of the one is to be traced up to the hour 
in which the ship of St. Paul was broken on the rocks of the bay 
which now bears his name, the bishopric of the other can only 
date its being from the day in which a sedate-looking gentleman, 
in a shovel hat, was seen to step out of a Marseilles or Gibraltar 
steamer, just arrived in the great harbour. Nor,—to extend our 
views,—can we suppose that Rome, or her ministers and agents 
throughout the Mediterranean, w'ould fail to make the most of 
this degrading contrast, or to point out in the clearest manner, to 
all men, the schismatical nature of the position which our Church 
would have assumed, or if not really schismatical, what is still more 
strange—of which she would have, without necessity, assumed the 
unreal appearance. 

But we have no wish to dwell on this painful subject; more 
especially since we hope—though the prevalence of the rumours 
to which we have alluded has induced us to mention them—that 
they will prove unfounded. We will hope that our Church will 
not commence her systematic labours in the Mediterranean by 
setting up, even in appearance, u altar against altar;” but that 
the intended bishop will, by going thither with some title which 
shall mark him, clearly and distinctly, as the nominee and repre¬ 
sentative of our prelacy at home, prove to the jealous communions 
around him that he is not sent to raise schisms in the bosom of 
either of them,—not to usurp their sees, or to carve a new one for 
himself out of their legitimate territories,—but simply to exercise 
the episcopal office for the benefit of those Anglican residents in 
their territories whom the unhappy divisions of the Church pre¬ 
clude from partaking in the religious privileges of the Churchmen 
among whom they dwell. We will hope that, from this and other 
steps of a like tendency, those communions will gradually be 
made to see that we have no wish to entice their members away 
from them to us, but that it is our ardent wish to be at one, 
once more, with themselves; and that it is our desire to compass 
this,—not by reforming them to our own particular model,—but 
by inducing them to join with us in the work of reforming the 
Catholic Church on the principles of Catholic antiquity. 
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Art. V.—1. Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. By Samuel 
Wilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon of Surrey. Seeley. 1840. 

2. The Rocky Island, and other Similitudes. By the same. 
Burns. 1840. 

3. The Fairy Bower , or the History of a Month. A Tale for 
Young People . Burns. 1841. 

4. Conversations with Cousin Rachel. Part I. & II. Burns. 
1840. 

5. James Ford, and other Stories for Children. Burns. 1840. 

6. Little Mary . Parker. Oxford. 

7. The Young Communicants. By the Author of “ Geraldine, a 
Tale of Conscience.” Dolman. 1840. 

8. A Series of Books for Children, with Woodcuts , suited for 
School Presents and Rewards, fyc. Burns. 1840. 

Who is there that does not read children’s story books? Whether 
it be that the authors appear before us in an undress, expecting a 
willing and uncritical audience, or that they carry us back in a 
degree to the freshness of our own childish days, we cannot tell; 
but certainly our own graver studies are not very unfrequently 
interrupted by a diligent perusal of the little histories which are 
intended for children, and we every day surprise seniors in the 
same occupation, insomuch that, to confess the truth, we have 
sometimes been inclined to doubt whether some tales are not 
headed “ for children,” or " for young people,” simply as an arti¬ 
fice to catch grown-up readers, very much on the same principle 
which induces the ingenious Mr. Warren to head the advertise¬ 
ments of his matchless blacking with such catching titles as Dis¬ 
coveries in the River Niger,” or “ Singular Instinct in a Hen.” 
We can really account in no other way for the continual intro¬ 
duction of subjects very interesting, no doubt, and important to 
all classes of readers except children—discussions, for instance, 
on plans of education, and the like. 

We make no apology then for the subject of the present 
article, at the head of which we have grouped several of the pro¬ 
ductions of last year, which have nothing scarcely in common ex¬ 
cept that they are all stories for children or young people. On 
the whole we may regard them as a satisfactory sign of the times. 
They may belong to the lighter division of literature, but their 
very lightness fits them to mark the direction of the wind, and 
any churchman who compares them with the similar works of 
some years back must be struck, we think, with their manifold 
superiority both in talent and principles, and of this we have 
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given pretty fair means of judging, by presenting to our readers a 
collection so very miscellaneous. 

A few of the books which were popular in our childhood have 
survived. The stories of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld and 
Dr. Aikin, for example ; and it is a strong indication into what 
hands the instruction of youth had fallen, that none of these 
names is such as a churchman can contemplate with complacency. 
Somewhat later a very different constellation came above the 
horizon, the religious tales which a while filled the air with their 
wonderful swarms. Yet there is none of the works before us 
which we could conceive to belong to either of these eras. The 
works of the former class were dedicated too generally to the 
erection of a pantheon where physical science and philosophy 
were to usurp the love and reverence due from creatures to the 
true God and His Church. Those of the latter were intended to 
propagate the views of a peculiar religious school, which, how¬ 
ever much it contained of earnestness and truth, yet either neg¬ 
lected or actually denied many important doctrines of the Church. 
Both were singularly deficient in the imaginative powers, which 
seem most of all required by those who would lead the young 
instead of driving them. Almost all the works before us are in 
their several lines far more satisfactory, indicating that the minds 
of the authors have been imbued with the system and teaching of 
the Church ; and we may add, they show unequivocally that that 
system contains attraction for minds of high intellectual gifts of 
various kinds, and has no tendency to check their development. 

The little books of Archdeacon Wilberforce, which have been 
published longer than most of the others on our list, and, unlike 
them, bear the author’s name, are so widely known, and so gene¬ 
rally admired, as to make it needless for us to say much about 
them, while, for the same reasons, it was impossible to omit them 
from such a list as we have given. They remind us of the best 
turns in the Pilgrim’s Progress, while they have an originality so 
entire as to preclude the idea of conscious imitation. Indeed, 
the freshness and raciness which is absolutely required in an alle¬ 
gory is so inconsistent with the chains which the task of imitation 
imposes, that we hardly know any thing which would more cer¬ 
tainly exclude all hope of rivalling Bunyan than the wish to imitate 
him. Oh, how wide and helpless have been the yawns of weary 
travellers over the dry deserts of “ infant pilgrims” and “ Indian 
pilgrims,” and a host of others which have long since gone down 
the streams of Lethe, or quietly rot upon its banks. The same 
answer we would offer to the consideration of those who regard 
Bunyan himself as an imitator of Spenser. How* far certain 
passages of the Faerie Queene may have suggested ideas which 
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are developed in the Pilgrim’s Progress, is not the question. 
Nor again, whether one and the other alike may have been in¬ 
debted to any more ancient allegory; or whether there may have 
been any popular version of the allegory of Spenser which was 
more likely to fall into the hands of our tinker. These may be 
interesting as literary questions, but the decision of them, what¬ 
ever it may be, cannot affect the substantial originality of the Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress. Whatever Bunyan may have borrowed no more 
constituted the life of his allegory than the “ new song of Ger- 
nutus the Jew, who, lending to a merchant an hundred crowns, 
would have a pound of his fleshe, because he could not pay him 
at the time appointed,” was the natural progenitor of the “ Mer¬ 
chant of Venice.” The case of his lendings is much the same; 
he can lend and has lent to many an imitator the skeleton, the 
dry bones of his Pilgrim, and they have been clothed again and 
again with clay, if not with flesh and blood, but the Promethean 
spark he certainly never borrowed, and as surely never lent. 

In one point Agathos and the Rocky Island may rival the Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress, and that is in its marvellous popularity with 
children and with the poor. Bunyan was of the poor, and wrote 
for them, but genius is of no country or condition in life, and he 
is read by classes of whom the good man little thought. “ I like 
not your love’s name, saysJaques;” if Bunyan allowed himself 
to read stage plays (of which, be it observed, we do not suspect 
him), he might have joined in the lover’s answer—“ there was no 
thought of pleasing you when she was christened.” But true 
grace is sometimes found on a village green, and the russet of 
Pilgrim has gained entrance into every society. It is hardly less 
remarkable, however, that stories, “ actually related to his chil¬ 
dren” by a scholar of our own day, should have recommended 
themselves, as these have done, to the peasants and peasants’ 
children in parts of the country so different as to give a fair sample 
of the whole. If the reader will try the experiment of seating 
him or her self in the centre of the dullest class of the nearest 
Sunday-school, in the hottest Sunday of this month, and reading 
aloud either “The Spring Morning,” or “The Runners,” or 
“The Little Wanderer,” or “The King and his Servants,” or 
indeed we may say any other of these stories, we can insure 
his not finding one wandering eye, or listless countenance by 
the time he has read five minutes ; or let him lend or give either 
of the volumes to any poor family, and he will soon receive ap¬ 
plication from old and young among their neighbours to know 
where that book is to be got; and all this although the language 
is in parts highly poetical, and although the author has chosen 
(unfortunately, as we think,) names, which, although we might 
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venture to copy them, we heartily congratulate ourselves none of 
our readers have the opportunity of compelling us to read. 

We rejoice the more in the popularity of these little books among 
the young, because the author has avoided the great fault (into 
which some recent publications for children have so lamentably 
fallen) of lowering these subjects (specially when they are sacred) 
to the supposed level of the infant mind. One should think the 
writers did not know that these little ones are God’s peculiar 
flock, the lambs of His fold, the care of His angels, the candidates 
training for His glory. One should suppose they had never 
heard that the small faculties which show themselves are not all 
that exist in a child, but that he is designed to grow into a magni¬ 
tude, both of intellect and glory, which exceeds all the flights of 
our imagination. Or, if this be so, why try to keep him in the 
level where we find him; why not at once begin to lead him up 
to the mountain of the Lord? Our author says, that his 
44 greatest care has been, while interweaving as much of instruction as 
he could about the Holy Scripture, its allegories, and some of its most 
striking narratives, to keep as far as possible from all lowering down of 
holy things, or making the mysteries of the faith common and cheap to 
childish imaginations. Against this most dangerous evil, which appears 
to him to infest and poison many of the current religious books for 
children, he begs most earnestly to protest; as against that which is 
laying unawares the foundation of untold evils, in accustoming the mind 
to look curiously, and with levity, on things which men must never ap¬ 
proach but with humiliation and adoration. 4 Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feetthis should be the first temper carefully wrought into our 
childrens’ minds, if we would have them approach God with acceptance. 
To teach them to think boldly of mysteries, in the vain hope of explain¬ 
ing to their childish minds what in the fulness of their highest under¬ 
standing they can never truly comprehend, may make them shrewd and 
forward questioners, but cannot make them meek and teachable dis¬ 
ciples.” 

And again— 

“ The minds of children may be fatally dwarfed, by never having pre¬ 
sented to them anything but what they can understand without effort 5 
whilst it is exceedingly difficult to devise anything which shall at the 
same time attract their attention and stretch their faculties. It is exactly 
this want which allegory supplies; the story catches the attention of the 
youngest; glimpses of the undermeaning continually flash into their 
minds, and whilst it is difficult to say exactly how much they have fully 
understood, it is clear that it has been enough to give them interest, and 
arouse their faculties.”— Agathos, preface, p. vi. &c. 

This is the course adopted by the Church in teaching her 
children to lisp the Creed and the Catechism, when they cannot, 
as men say, 44 understand themand that it is so, is further shown 
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by the very objections made to these lessons by many well-mean¬ 
ing people. On the other hand, a true Churchman reminds us— 

<f In His own words we Christ adore j 
But angels, as we speak. 

Higher above our meaning soar 
Than we o’er children weak; 

And yet His words mean more than they, 

And yet He owns their praise.” 

It is difficult to extract anything from the allegories before us, 
which, without being too long for our limits, will give, in any degree, 
a fair specimen of our author’s manner. The following is from 
an allegory, in which the gifts of holy baptism are shadowed by a 
ring containing a ray of living light, which is to be made to shine 
ever brighter and brighter by obedience, or to be quenched by 
rebellion. The author, guided by “ a comely person with a grave 
kind air, but with eyes in which was such a brightness, that when 
I looked into them, I felt ashamed, and fixed mine dow'n upon 
the ground,” sees many candidates, old and young, invested with 
the ring, and enlisted into the service of the king. Among others, 
a mother, to whom, when the eyes of 

“ the man in white fell upon a child that she was leading by the hand, 
and a little infant whom she was shielding in her bosom, he said, * Will 
you not give up those little ones too to do the King service V Then her 
eyes sparkled more brightly than ever, and she said, f Ob, yes, Sir, if I 
may ; but how can such little ones perform any service to our King ?’ ” 

The “ man in white” encourages her; and 

“ then were the hearts of the parents glad; and thankfully did they 
promise for their children that they should serve the King hereafter, and 
the sign of the cross was marked upon their foreheads, and their names 
were written down in the King’s book; and the ring of adoption was 
put upon their small fingers. Then the man made them observe, that 
there was such virtue in these rings, that though they fitted now the 
smallness of their infant fingers, they would fit them still hereafter, 
though they grew up to man’s estate and size. He showed them, too, 
the stone of faith, set in them; but in these little rings it sparkled not 
outwardly, but as the children grew in reason ; if they grow, too, in 
grace, the stones shall begin to sparkle outwardly. Be it your care to 
draw out this shining. Then I saw that the mother believed, and so 
the stone in her own ring waxed brighter and brighter; but for a moment 
it seemed to me that the father doubted, and looking down upon his 
ring I saw that the stone in it was cloudy, but even while I watched it, 
it was as when a cloud clears off from the sun, and the man looked up 
and thanked the King, who had taken his little ones so soon into His 
good and happy service. So they and their children passed on, and left 
the tent.”— dgathos, &c. p. 154. 
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After a while his guide carries him unseen to the homes of 
some of those whom he had seen in the tent:— 

“ We were in an upper room, which was clean and sweet ; for the 
window was open in the thatched roof, and honey-suckle and sweet 
roses hung in bunches by it. There were two beds in the room, and one 
little cradle; and the clothes on the bed were very coarse and rough, 
and mended, but all clean, sweet, and white. In the cradle slept a 
beautiful babe, and as its little hands were crossed over its breast, I 
could see that it wore such a tiny ring as had been put upon the chil¬ 
dren in the tent. In one of the beds lay a little child asleep, and his 
arm hung down from the bed, and I saw the ring upon his hand. On 
the other side of the bed sat a woman ; I thought I had seen her before, 
so I looked again all the closer, and I knew that it was the same that I 
had seen in the tent, offering up her two children with joy to be the ser¬ 
vants of the King. Then I looked for her ring; it was safe upon her 
hand, and sparkling brighter than ever. By her stood a little boy, just 
cleanly washed and dressed, though his clothes were rough and poor. I 
looked into the little one’s face, and I saw it was the same child which 
had been led by the hand into the tent 5 but it seemed as if two or three 
years had passed by since then, for he was now grown into a boy. His 
mother was speaking to him. She told him that he was the King’s ser¬ 
vant j nay, his child. She told him, that when he was little, she and 
his father had given him to serve the King: and she said, how good it 
was of the King, to take such little children to be His. Then she bade 
him ask the King's help, that he might faithfully serve Him that very day. 

“ So the little fellow looked up with a mild face, bent his bare knees, 
and raised his hands, which he had folded together, while he spoke as 
his mother taught him. And as he put up his hands, I could see his 
ring. There it was safe upon his finger, and it was just beginning to 
sparkle, so that any one could mark it.”—p. 159. 

He sees other children at home, and then all mixed together in 
play; and his guide gives him a wonderful glass, by which he sees 
the air around them to be full of u ugly and venemous creatures, 
who were the King’s enemiesand here the children resisted, or 
gave way to their suggestions, according as the ring v\'as fast and 
bright upon their fingers. Lastly, he goes to the death-bed of a 
child of “ about ten years old,” who lay in a miserable room, 
“ his ring so bright and sparkling, it seemed like a little ball of 
living fire.” 

“ Then my guide bade me look through the glass; and what a sight 
did I see! All round his bed I could see beautiful forms of heavenly 
creatures, whom the King had sent to watch over him. * Promises’ 
were there with kind eyes, and soft voices whispering even in his ears. 
‘ Patience’ held his aching head in her lap ; and ‘ Hope’ was holding a 
bright crown just over his head, and telling him how soon he would be 
able to wear it. * * * 

“ Then I looked again through the glass, and more was shewn me 
than before. But a little above his bed, methought there was a golden 
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door not wholly closed. And I could see within it a light more beau¬ 
tiful than sunshine, and which came from a throne whose lowest golden 
step I could see j and on the top of which, as I doubted not, sat the 
great King Himself. Hundreds and thousands of beautiful and happy 
creatures were there. Some I took for angels, and some methought had 
once been men and women; but all wore shining crowns, and all were 
blessed and happy. Then, as I gazed, methought the door opened, 
wider: and I saw the gentlest of all those heavenly beings fly down to 
the sick boy’s bed j and * Mercy ’ was written upon her brow. She 
stretched out her hand, and he arose and flew up with them to the 
golden door; and I could hear a burst of happy music as they entered, 
and I saw a bright crown reached out. And the face of the dead boy 
(for I looked into his bed, and he breathed no more) shone with the 
bright light of that heavenly temple.”—p. 167. 

We must resist the temptation which we feel to extract more 
of these allegories, (of which the only one not quite to our taste, 
although perfectly unobjectionable, is “ The Children and the 
Lion/’) and turn for a moment to the other class of “ Sunday 
Stories.” These are narratives from Holy Scripture, the outlines 
of which are filled up so as to present to the mind a fuller picture. 
Some, whose judgment we are bound to respect, have objected to 
these, as inconsistent with due reverence towards Holy Scripture. 
We do not, however, share their feelings. If we try to realize to 
ourselves any brief narrative, we cannot but add circumstances to 
those which it gives us, and bring out others from comparative 
obscurity. This we do for ourselves with the Scripture nar¬ 
ratives as with others. A far greater liberty of the same kind 
is of course necessarily taken, when any scene or any cha¬ 
racter from Holy Scripture is made the subject of painting: 
but not to mention this, let any one read for example the poem 
on “ St. Peter’s Day” in the Christian Year, and he will see that 
he has much before him which is not detailed by St. Luke. Yet 
his apprehension of the miracle is surely more accurate on the 
whole than it was before, however it may vary from the actual 
facts. Where are two people who have pictured to themselves 
just in the same manner, Peter sleeping, bound with two chains, 
and the keepers before the door keeping the prison—the angel 
of the Lord awakening him—his garment thrown on—the first 
and second ward—the iron gate opening of his own accord—the 
passing through one street—the departing of the angel — the 
coming of Peter to himself? we approximate only to the facts 
contained in these simple words; and we approximate much more 
nearly when we are reminded of the subject on which he, who 
lay there, might not improbably have been dreaming—of his 
smiling in his sleep—of his rising and finding, not Herod, but an 
angel—of the darksome vault, and massy stairs—-of the “ cool 
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moonlight air”*—and other circumstances of that poem. In our 
judgment these remarks apply with equal force to “ The Man in 
the Dungeon,” “ The Storm at Sea,” “ The Young Shepherd,” 
or “ The Brothers* Meeting,” in the little volumes before us, and 
these, too, are poetry of no mean order. 

We extract part of “ The Storm at Sea.” A passenger joins 
a ship just as it leaves harbour with a fair wind. 

" He was dressed in rough hairy clothes, and did not look like a mer¬ 
chant, or a sailor, or a soldier. He did not seem like a rich or a great 
man ; and yet, if you looked near into his face, there was something in 
it which made you look again and again. He seemed very full of 
thought; and these heavy thoughts had made many deep furrows in his 
face, and when he was pleased, as he was when he found that he had 
caught the ship, his face was lighted up, with a very great joyfulness. 
But altogether he seemed very sad now. He hardly spoke to any one, 
and he looked often out into the air and the sky, as if he saw strange 
things there, which were seen by no one beside. When any one spoke 
suddenly near him, he gave a great start, and seemed half ready to 
answer, as if he were expecting some one to call him. . . For the first 
day the breeze favoured them, and they were getting well on with their 
voyage . . But when the sun was passed the middle of the sky, and he 
began to sink towards the sea, a belt of thick clouds might be seen 
stretching along to the eastward. If a man watched them closely, he 
might see that they were creeping up the sky. You might see that they 
would soon be up with you,— those sky travellers. And so they were . . 
It was a fearful night: black and rough and waving was the sea, and 
the poor ship strained and tossed as she drove along before the wind like 
a bubble on the wave top . . (the storm increasing they fall to prayer). . 
Then said one of the sailors, ‘ Where is the strange passenger in the 
rough garments ?’—So they sought for him, and they found him down 
below fast asleep; so worn out by watching, that he had fallen asleep 
at last, and slept all through that fierce night-storm, which had kept all 
the rest so busy and so full of fear. It was a strange sight to see how 
the man awoke. How he started and looked around him, and seemed 
more moved than any as soon as he woke from that sound sleep . . Then 
they all prayed unto their gods, and the stranger prayed by himself. No 
one heard his prayers, but it seemed that he was very earnest. Yet still 
the storm ceased not, but it tossed and roared worse and worse. The 
captain’s voice was then heard, and he said, ‘ We must cast lots, and see 
for whose sake this dreadful storm has come upon us.’ . . Soon the lots 
were given out, and the strange man was taken. . . Then was it won¬ 
derful to look upon that man, for he who had been so terrified, and like 
a man hunted by fearful sights, became all at once quite calm, and he 
said in a deep strong voice, which all the people could hear him over the 
roaring of the sea, ‘ I am an Hebrew, and I serve the God of Heaven, 
which hath made the sea and the dry land.’ Then he told them too why 
he had come with them, that he was a prophet of the true and only God, 
and that God had sent him on a work which he was not willing to do, 

* It is to be observed ," then were the days of unleavened bread.” 
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and that he had been so mad as to think that he could fly from God by 
crossing over the sea; but that he had found he never could fly from 
God: that in the calm God had been with him, by night in the ship’s 
sides, by day on the deep. When the sun rose red in the morning, 
when it burned bright at noon, when it set in the sullen sea at night, 
ever God was with him, and he could not fly from his presence, and 
now that he had sent this storm, he doubted not, as his messenger of 
wrath. Then the men looked at him with fear &c. . . [but he tells 
them] ‘ If you would have the sea become calm, cast me into its floods.’. . 
At last they laid hold on him. It was strange to see him, who, while he 
was flying from God, was frightened at the very air and startled at every 
sound, now calm, and quiet, and fearless, though he was about to be cast 
into that terrible boiling sea. But now he was not afraid, because he 
dared look up again to his God. So they cast him into the sea, and its 
great waves closed over him, and they saw him no more. . . But God 
had prepared a great fish, which swam under those fearful waves, and 
when the prophet sunk under the waters, the fish swallowed him down. 
. . Then was the prophet alive within the fish, who dived down to the 
bottom of the great sea, and swam through all its storms, diving down 
lower than the roots of the mountains, amongst thick forests of sea weeds, 
green and red, and blue, which man’s eyes never saw or shall see. Then 
the prophet prayed unto his God. It was a strange place for prayer to 
come from 3 but faithful prayer can pass to God from anywhere j and 
from the fish’s belly at the bottom of the deep sea, Jonah’s prayer rose 
up to God on high. Then God commanded the fish, and he swam to¬ 
wards the shore of Jonah’s country, and cast Jonah up upon the shore. 
Strange and wonderful must have been his feelings when he stood once 
more upon the land: felt it firm under his feet, and looked out upon 
trees, and rocks, and houses, and faces which he had known before; 
for he was like a man who had come back to them from the grave and 
death. But one lesson surely he had learnt, and that was, that man 
could not fly from God 3 for that earth, and sea, and air, were full of 
Him, and did His bidding always.” 

We have lingered much longer than we intended among the 
pleasant scenes of these volumes, and must proportionally hasten 
over much which we intended to have treated more at length. 
We can only beg our readers to make up for this error by reading 
the books, and judging and admiring for themselves. Of several 
of the tracts on our list, we must observe, that if Archdeacon 
Wilberforce wrote for the rich so as to delight the poor, their 
authors have written for the poor what is read with great interest 
by the rich. This remark applies especially to Conversations 
with Cousin Rachel, an anonymous tract, intended chiefly for 
girls about to go out to service, and speaking of the dangers and 
duties of their situation, and of the aids afforded them, particularly 
with reference to confirmation. A country clergyman of our 
acquaintance, who knew and valued it as a useful book among 
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this class of readers, lately paid a visit to the University, and 
entering the room of a distinguished tutor of a distinguished 
college, found him deeply engrossed in conversation with “ Cou¬ 
sin Rachel.” 

The little tales headed “ James Ford” are pleasing and natural 
stories, written on a good model, and treated with taste and origi¬ 
nality. There is in them much more attention to character and 
keeping, than is common in books for village children. The third 
tale, “ Little Mary’s Trouble,” particularly illustrates the author’s 
manner. Of the same class are several of Mr. Burn’s penny tracts. 
Indeed we can safely recommend the whole series as most useful 
and interesting, and should gladly have included many others of 
them in the subjects of this article, if it had not been confined to 
stories. Of these we might name “What.we are to Believe,” 
“ Lessons for the Days of the Week,” “ Dialogues on the Te 
Deum,” &c., and several others. We heartily wish good luck 
to the excellent persons who have taken up this labour of love. 
They are earning for themselves a high place among the benefac¬ 
tors of the Church of God among us, although one which seems 
less important than many others to the eyes of men. 

We must give a specimen of the style of Cousin Rachel’s Con¬ 
versation before we take leave of her—and first a homely talk on 
a homely subject. 

“ Rachel, Ann, Ellen, (her young cousins, and farmer’s daughters,) 
walking home through the fields. 

I Ellen. I want you to say a little more to us about dress. I suppose 
we are to consider other things, besides whether we can afford it; for 
you know, one may get showy things cheap enough. Now tell me, do 
you think it wrong in itself to wear pretty things, if one has the money ? 
Ladies do it. 

“ Rachel . It is a matter that requires self-denial and watchfulness. 
Every station in life has a kind of dress suited to it. Very poor people 
must try to be decent and clean. People like ourselves must be re¬ 
spectable in their dress ; and ladies must wear handsome things—if they 
did not, it would be the same as if we went without shoes and bonnets, 
like beggars. But ladies can and do deny themselves (and so should 
we,) both for the sake of having more to give in charity, and because 
they do not choose to indulge themselves, or do not care for finery. 

“ Ann. It seems a very good opportunity for self-denial to be sure. 
But if I was grown up, I could not feel easy till I had laid by something 
against an evil day. 

“ E. For my part, there is nothing I should like so much as to wear 
pretty things; not tawdry and showy, like Betsey’s, but really nice and 
pretty-looking. 

“ R. I hope you will learn, when you are older, not to care so much 
for such things; it is a childish taste, and should be put away, as we 
put away childish things—-our dolls and toys, that we used to be so fond 
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of when we were little. When we are grown up, it should not cost us 
a struggle whether we have a bit of ribband or not. 

“ A. Yes: just as you told William, when the doctor forbade him 
to eat fruit, that he ought not to care so much—that it was childish 5 
and I think he does not. 

“ E. But really, it is not children only that care for dress. Girls care 
more than children for it ; and many that are quite women too. 

“ R. I know it j but it ought to be beneath them. It ought to be 
to a woman, what children’s toys are to a girl like you. I need only 
remind you of Mr. Croft’s lecture. 

“ E. It seemed a hard text to lecture on—* love not the world.’ 
But he made it clear, and comforting too, showing us what were the 
innocent things of the world. 

“ A. Then you think, after all, that many ladies do not care about their 
silks and flowers, and do not buy more than they can help. But, I 
suppose, there are people like Betsey among ladies too 1 

“ R. Yes: I suppose so. But that is no concern of ours; as we 
cannot possibly know what their friends require of them, or what they 
can afford, or what they do with all their money. I knew one young 
lady, who came to stay with Mrs. Andrews. She was an orphan, 
and had a fortune of her own, which she could do what she pleased 
with. But her charities were so great, that she was obliged to be very 
sparing in any sort of indulgences to herself: and I heard from her 
maid that it was a self-denial to her, for she had been brought up to 
hear and think a great deal about dress, and it seemed natural to her to 
see every thing nice and pretty about her; so that she liked nice and 
new-fashioned things in dress (as you might Ellen); so just because she 
was tempted to care for them, she put this restraint upon herself to dress 
rather plainer than others. I knew some other young ladies, who had a 
very small allowance for their expenses, but they always set apart a 
portion for charity, and contrived to look neat and tidy on small means.” 
—p. 15, pt. ii. 

Her “ conversations,” however, rise sometimes to a higher 
strain; for example, 

“ R. Now we have been talking chiefly about three things. What 
are they ? 

“ L. Let me remember. We began about funerals, then baptism, 
then confirmation. But that is not their right order. Baptism, con¬ 
firmation, burial; that is it. 

“ R. Now if you can come into my room, I will look out something 
to read to you about them. 

“ Spring. 

'* We walk by faith, not by sight.—2 Cor. v. 7. 

il Ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our 

inheritance until the redemption of the purchased possession, unto the praise of His 

glory.”—Eph. i. 13, 14. 

<f It is a bright spring morning. The sun is shining on the fresh 
green leaves; the flowers are springing in the fields and woods j the 
sky is clear, the air is soft. 
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“ It is the morning of the Lord’s day. The church door stands open, 
lithe bell calls to prayer, and over the fresh green fields, among the young 
'leaves and the gay flowers, are seen the people, in their Sunday-dress, 
ihastening to the House of God. 

“ Among the people who are thus approaching the House of God, is 
one who never came to that House before. An infant newly born is 
brought there. It is but a few weeks since this little babe entered into 
the world. Like the rest of the children of Adam, he has been born 
with a sinful nature. He is now brought to receive, through God’s 
bounteous mercy, that thing which by nature he cannot have, that new 
life which the Holy Spirit only can give. 

“ He is brought to the House of his Lord, who, when He was on 
earth, said, ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God who ‘ put His hands 
upon them, and blessed them.’ Our Lord is now in heaven; but 
before He returned thither. He gave commission to His Apostles to * go 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ He is now in heaven, and all power is 
given unto Him also on earth. He bestows His blessing when the 
stewards of His mysteries wait on their ministry. 

“ This young child is now brought to Him to be received into His 
boly Church. As the ark of Noah was the only refuge in the waters of 
the flood, so is the Church of Christ the only home of safety in which 
men can be preserved from the wickedness of the world, and brought to 
the land of everlasting life. 

I “ The mother holds her infant in her arms, hushing him with her 
gentle voice, and blessing him in her heart; and thanking God, who 
allows her so soon to make her child His child; thanking God, that the 
heir of a sinful nature may be made a member of Christ’s everlasting 
Church; that she, who through weakness is so'unable to keep her child 
from sin and danger, may place him under the care of an Almighty 
Father. For all this, she thanks God in her heart. 

“ The font stands near the door of the church. It is ready to receive 
the new Christian. When the time comes for the baptismal service to 
begin, the sponsors bring the infant near the font: the mother looks on, 
with anxious tenderness. Then the minister of Christ comes near to 
the holy fountain of Christian life. As the streams spring out of the 
earth at God’s bidding, to water the young trees and flowers, to make 
; them grow and flourish, so the water of life stands ready in the House 
| of God, to give life to the souls of men. His minister is there, ready 
: to speak the sacred words which bring down blessings greater than our 
hearts can conceive. Those sacred words are spoken by the appointed 
, shepherd of Christ’s flock, and he offers up his prayers and the prayers 
of the congregation, in the words of our holy mother the Church. The 
helpless infant is prayed for. The baptismal vow is made for him. He 
is received into the communion of the faithful j he is signed with the 
sign of the cross $ he is dedicated to God $ he is bound to be Christ’s 
■ faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end. 

I “ The mother has taken back her child. He is now made a child of 
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grace. The words she has heard still sound in her ears; she prays to 
God in her heart that her child may be carried safely over the waves of 
this troublesome world; that he may always remember his Christianji 
profession. When she looks at his quiet sleep, she thinks of the mark', 
which has been made upon his forehead ; she knows that at the day of|, 
judgment he will either be marked as the child of grace for ever, or 
condemned for the abuse of blessings lavished upon him ; she thinks ofjl 
this, and prays more earnestly. When she looks at the white robes in « 
which she has dressed him, she sees in them a token that he is now 1 , 
washed clean, and covered with the robe of Christ’s righteousness. She; 
prays that he may keep his garment unspotted and undefiled ; she prays ( 
that he may be taken into his Father’s kingdom, and arrayed in white! 
robes of glory, which can never be soiled. She prays that whenever heq 
dear child may be called away from this world, he may be taken to the 
rest ‘ which remainetb for the people of God and her heart sinks at 
the thought of her darling being taken from her; but she gives him up 
to God, who lent him to her. 

“ With such thoughts she passes by the grassy graves and the grey 
stones of the churchyard, seeing the flowers spring up fresh and bloom¬ 
ing like her infant, listening to her neighbour’s kind words and good 
wishes, and clasping her baby close as she walks quietly home.”— 
p. 64—67. 

Summer gives the confirmation of the same child. We next < 
pass to “ Autumn.” 

“ Autumn. 

“ The days of man are but as grass; for he flourisheth as a flower of the field. For as ^ 
soon as the wind goetli over it, it is gone; and the place thereof shall know’ it no 
more.”—Psalm ciii. 16, 17. 

“ It is an autumn evening. The sun is sinking fast; the sky is of a 
deep blue, with soft fleecy clouds; some of the clouds are tinged with 
rose colour. A line of golden light is in the west, over the dark-brown I 
woods. The air is cool, not chilling ; the evening breeze sounds among ■ 
the branches gently, and brings down the withered leaves, as if they fell 
of themselves 3 the road is strewed with red and yellow leaves. The, 
church bell is tolling slow. 

“ It is the evening of the Lord’s day. The second service has ended ; 
the congregation have left the church, yet they linger in the churchyard. 
They are grave and silent; or, if they speak, it is in whispers. They 
look at the graves on which the grass is green; and they look at the; 
open grave just dug, and the fresh earth heaped up beside it. They are [ 
sad when they look at it, for it reminds them of a bright smile, a plea-; 
sant countenance, an active step, which will never bring gladness among! 
them again. And those who store up holy as well as pleasant things in 
their memory, remember the cheerful seriousness with which that young 
and bright one approached the House of God, his reverent behaviour 
when he entered it. 

The churchyard gate stands open. A coffin is brought in; it is 
covered with a white pall, and the bearers wear white scarves. One 
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mourner follows it in black; it is the mother of the dead. It is that 
mother, who, twenty years before, brought her first-born son to the 
font. She is now following him to the grave. She walks on quietly 
now, as she did then; she utters no sound, except now and then a sob 
which can scarcely be heard; she keeps her face covered : she prays 
earnestly in her heart. 

'* She prays that she may be able to bless the name of the Lord ; for 
he gave, and he hath taken away. She is a widow now, and this is her 
only son; but she knows that He who said to the widow at the gates 
of Nain, f Weep not,’ is touched also with the feeling of her infirmities, 
i et The minister who baptized her son comes once more to receive him 
into the church ; not now to admit him to become Christ's soldier and 
f servant, in a world full of troubles and dangers, but to rest from all bis 

I warfare and toil in his Lord’s safe keeping, till the trumpet shall sound, 
and the graves give up their dead. 

“ The minister walks before the coffin through the churchyard, re¬ 
peating the words of his blessed Lord, who first calls the little children 
to come unto Him, and then receives them to Himself. The afflicted 
mother listens; and though she does not hear her Saviour say, ‘ Young 
man, arise,' yet in firm faith she hears His gracious words, * I am the 
I resurrection and the life.’ 

I “The coffin is set down in the aisle of the Church. The service pro¬ 
ceeds; and those words of the Psalmist are repeated, which speak of the 
shortness and uncertainty of man’s life in this world; they are spoken 
over a flower cut down in its bloom. The Psalm speaks of the frailty 
of man ; and the lesson speaks of victory over death gained by the Son 
of God made man. 

I “ The bereaved mother is sitting alone in the pew where her son had 
sat Sunday by Sunday at her side—where he had heard with her the 
word of God, and the instructions of God’s minister—where he had 
stood with her to speak the praises of God, and had knelt to offer up 
, confessions, and prayers, and intercessions. Her eyes, filled as they are 
with tears, still rest with comfort on the font where the water of life 
touched her child’s infant brow—on the altar where he had duly re¬ 
ceived the bread of life and the cup of salvation. These can preserve 
the body and soul unto everlasting life. If she is now called upon to 
give up her treasure to the grave, she knows that it is only sown in cor¬ 
ruption, in dishonour, in weakness, to be raised in incorruption, in 
glory, in power. God has given victory through Jesus Christ, and the 
'jsting of death is taken away. In baptism the Christian was made par¬ 
taker of Christ’s death, and he shall also be made partaker of his resur¬ 
rection; the spiritual life given in baptism shall last for ever and ever. 

| “ Will it be so indeed ! Had this young Christian renounced the 

devil, the world, and the flesh ? had he believed the blessed truths of the 
Gospel? had he kept God’s holy will and commandments? had he kept 
his white baptismal garment clean ? had he kept it from being stained 
by wilful sin? had he washed it continually in the blood of Christ? 
would the sign of the cross, once made upon his forehead, appear at 
the last day to his glory or to his condemnation ? 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841 . N 
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“ The mother’s heart, heavy as it is with sorrow, can answer these 
questions with joyful gratitude. Once she trembled for her child— 
trembled to think how highly he was favoured. Now she trembles no 
longer, for she believes that he is safe. The everlasting arms are under | 
him, the arms of everlasting mercy, from which no Christian can be 
plucked away, which are stronger than any power of the evil one, and 
more soft and tender than her own arms, 4 The souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God, and there shall no torment touch them.” 

“ c Thanks be to God, which givetli us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immov¬ 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.’ With these words still 
sounding in their ears, the mourners take up the coffin and carry it to 
the grave, and join in the prayers there offered by the minister. 

44 The sun is setting in glory, and his last rays light up the white 
pall as it is removed from the coffin. The mourners commit, * earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the re¬ 
surrection.’ They give thanks that a brother is delivered from this evil 
world; and being free from the burden of the flesh, is in joy and feli- < 
city. They pray for the final consummation of glory and happiness 
in the kingdom of God. Thus they pray, standing round the open 
grave, which must make them feel that nothing is important but the 
obtaining an answer to such prayers; they pray in his Name, by Whom 
alone we can be saved} and as that sacred name is spoken, every head 
is bowed in sign of worship. 

“ The minister pronounces the parting blessing, and they depart. 

“ Surely they must carry home in their hearts some of the words that 
they have heard. Even the thoughtless must wish so to number their 
days as to apply their hearts unto wisdom. Those who are living in 
sin must be reminded that there is no help or succour but in Him who j 
by our sins is justly displeased. The young must be convinced that the 1 
grass may be cut down as soon as it grows up. And those who have | 
learned to lay God's promises to heart, must repeat to themselves that 
blessing, ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ ‘ At the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment, good Lord, deliver us.’ 

‘ The mother has parted from her friends. She knows that they pity 
her j she has listened to their kind words of comfort; but just now her 
bursting heart can only be comforted by her God. She walks home¬ 
wards alone. The dead leaves are rustling under her feet; and from 
among the faded leaves which still hang upon the branches overhead, 1 
she bears the cheerful song of the redbreast, which seems soothing to 
her. She says to herself, 4 As that sweet singer warbles here alone 
whilst evening closes in, so may God teaeh me to thank and praise Him 
cheerfully, though in affliction.’ The shadows are growing dark $ a line 
of clear light is yet to be seen in the west; the air is still. As darknessj 
closes in, the evening-star grows bright, and reminds her that 4 to the 
godly arises light in the darkness.’ She knows that she must not 
sorrow 4 as those that have no hope;’ and she feels that even now she is 
not quite parted from her child. When lie was baptised, he was ad- 
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mitted into the Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the 
family named after Christ in heaven and earth ; and now he is only re¬ 
moved from the enemies of his salvation, ‘ laid up, apart from the con¬ 
flict of good and evil, in the paradise of God.’ May she but so walk 
before God during her few remaining days of trial, that hereafter she 
may hear the words to which she has just listened: ‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.’ ” 

“ Winter. 

“ Unto the godly there ariseth up light in the darkness.”—Ps. cxii. 4. 

“ It is the beginning of a winter night. The sun has been set these 
two hours. The earth is cold and hard. The wind is keen. 

“ The childless mother, whose only son lies in the churchyard, has 
worked hard through the short winter’s day. Is she going to rest now? 
She opens her cottage-door, and comes out. Why is she coming out 
now, in the cold dark night ? Why is she setting off upon a lonely 
walk ? All is dark around her; she can hardly track her path; the sky 
is covered with clouds ; the ground is white with frost, and its whiteness 
shews through the veil of night. Now and then, as the wind drives the 
threatening snow clouds across the sky, a star shines out bright and clear. 

" Where is the childless widow going, away from her lonely cottage ? 
Her steps are now faint with age 3 for the spring, and summer, and 
autumn of her life are past, and she has reached her winter. Why 
does she press on so earnestly? She looks up from time to time at the 
stars, as they appear one by one over her head, and they give her 
gleams of hope and comfort, like angels seen from afar. But the stars 
are above her reach. She presses on. It is another light that leads her. 
There is a light straight on before her; it burns steadily and brightly; 
and it guides her feeble steps, and cheers her fainting heart. It is not 
the light of a star, it is not in the sky above, out of reach : it is a light 
on earth, yet not of earth, for it shines from the House of God. It is 
the light shining through the windows of the Church that guides and 
cheers the widow. 

“ Here and there a figure is seen through the darkness, moving, as 
she does, towards the church. They are not many. It will be a small 
assembly; but they will meet in His House who has promised to be 
where two or three are gathered together. 

u She reaches the holy building; and when she has entered it, the 
light shines brightly, and the holly which marks the Christmas season is 
gay around her. Two lights are on the altar; they shine so clear and 
far through the chancel windows. 

“ The minister of Christ begins the evening service. It gives calm¬ 
ness, and rest, and hope to the sad but patient heart. It is the service 
which every evening is performed there—the same every evening—the 
Same which the widow has so long attended, which she hopes still to 
attend, till her last hour shall come. Oh, that last hour, for which she 
hopes so patiently! will it join her to her son ? She is not quite di¬ 
vided from him now; he rests in the grave under the church’s shade; 
his body rests—and his soul ? Has he any share in the holy service in 
N Z 
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which she is sharing? May their prayers rise together? Surely their 
thanksgivings do. 

“ She is calm and hopeful ; she feels the joy of being in the taber¬ 
nacle of God; the one thing that she desires is, that she may never be 
shut out from its services. The time for her enjoyment within these 
walls is short; but when it ends, she returns home thankfully to lay 
her down in peace, and take her rest. She can wait in patience till the 
bright morning dawns, and the night and the winter of earth are ended 
for ever. ‘ We walk by faith, not by sight.’ ” 

Of the exceeding beauty of another of the works at the head 
of our article, “ The Young Communicants,” there cannot, we 
presume, be two opinions. Unfortunately it is impossible for us 
as Anglicans to circulate it among the uninstructed, because it 
developes the system of the Roman Catholic Church. At the 
same time we sincerely wish all persons whose minds are suffi¬ 
ciently disciplined to prevent them from being shaken by so beau¬ 
tiful a picture, to read this little book carefully, and specially to 
compare it with any of those which occupy at all the same field 
among ourselves—with Cousin Rachel for instance, which like it 
treats of the application of the ordinances of the Church to the 
young. That the system described in The Young Communicants 
is most likely of the two to fix the attention, and develope the re¬ 
ligious character of a child, can hardly we think be questioned. 
In saying this, we do not mean that Popery (including in the 
term the whole Roman system) is more powerful in its religious 
influences thau our own. This is a widely different question, 
and one which we cannot now discuss; but w f e do believe, that the 
system and framework of religious education, as it exists among 
our brethren in communion with the Roman see, is far more calcu¬ 
lated to train beneficially the young mind than any system which 
is in actual practical operation among ourselves. Of this, if any 
one doubts it, the little work before us is an illustration. We 
may mention several particulars. The greater use made of cate¬ 
chising as compared with lectures, reading, &c. affords one ex¬ 
ample; the religious discipline, as exemplified in the case of the 
girls left to do penance in the school-room (p.29), is another; con- ( 
nected with this is the regular habit of confession, a habit more 
important probably for every conscientious young person than any of 
us imagine, and yet which can hardly perhaps be otherwise than 
injurious when it is not regular habit, when it is a matter of choice, j 
not of duty. In short, it is the want of a practical application 
of the discipline of the Church which cramps our attempts at 
any good system of education ; penance in our schools is mere 
punishment—but why? because penance being no longer knowm 
and seen to be enforced in the case of older Christians who 
offend, it cannot but be that the young feel themselves to be 
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punished, not as members of the body of Christ, who are subject 
to the laws of His kingdom, but as being subject to the rules of 
their school. The practical difference between these two is no 
less than the difference between a divine and a human authority. 
The effect in the one case is to teach the child to bear in his 
youth the yoke which he is to bear all his life; in the other, too 
often only to teach him to look anxiously forward to the time of 
manhood, as a time of freedom from restraint. 

We need hardly add that these remarks by no means imply the 
superiority of the Roman to the English Church. We believe 
that Church to have admitted grave corruptions into the faith, 
while we see and feel daily that among ourselves the discipline 
and government of Christ’s kingdom is almost extinct. In point¬ 
ing out some of the advantages which result from that discipline 
in the degree in which it is maintained among our Roman bre¬ 
thren, we are only showing the power of an instrument which is 
not theirs only, but our own too, if we are willing to make use of 
it, the other part of the question we need not touch at present. 

We despair of giving any fair notice of the “Young Communi¬ 
cants” by extracts which our limits would allow. It is a whole ; 
marking the gradual training of several young minds under the 
Church’s wings, from their admission into the convent school until 
one of them is admitted into her rest, the others to the full com¬ 
munion of the Church here on earth. The chartfcter of Mary 
(the little girl who dies) is drawn with great beauty. She is sink¬ 
ing in the hospital attached to the convent:— 

“ It was not until after the high mass (on Easter-day) that Mr. 
Howard carried the blessed sacrament to little Mary. Her end was 
approaching, and she was to receive it as the viaticum or heavenly food 
to be with the soul on its way to God .... At the foot of Mary’s bed 
stood a little altar, which sister Mary Anne had decorated with lights and 
flowers; and she now moved softly away to the door as the tinkling of 
the acolyte’s bell was faintly heard. Sister Mary Anne took the bell 
from him, and herself gave notice that the blessed sacrament was passing 
up the room. Mary had been raised by pillows in the bed, and she 
now opened her eyes and fixed them on the altar. A faint colour passed 
over her cheeks, and she clasped her hands and smiled. She saw not 
that any one was near her, she was conscious only of her God, and was 
lost in the fulness of her love. After little Mary had received this her 
first and last communion, she was laid gently back in her accustomed 
posture of repose, and all the assistants moved away excepting sister 
Mary Anne, who returned thanks for her thus .... 

ie Sister Mary Anne now moved softly away, leaving Margaret to 
watch and to give her notice directly Mary should move or speak. Mar¬ 
garet sat with her eyes fixed on her dying friend during an hour, which 
seemed to her but a few miuutes, so full of thought was she. At length 
Mary raised one hand as if to attract attention, and Margaret gave the 
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signal to sister Mary Anne, who was with her in an instant, and bending 
over her, said, ‘I have brought you something nice to take j’ and held 
a cup to her lips. ‘ No,’ said Mary, * no more of anything for me; I 
have had the best food.’ 

“ Sister Mary Anne did not press her any further, but said , 1 Father 
Howard will come again to-night to see you.’ 

" Mary replied, ‘ I shall have no more night.’ 

<( ‘ Do you think you are dying, my dear Mary Y said sister Mary 
Anne. 

“ Mary replied, very indistinctly, f Angels and birds.’ 

“ Sister Mary Anne immediately made a sign to one of the sister 
inhrmarians to ring a bell into the dispensary, which was the signal to 
send for Mr.Howard, and she remained silent byMary’s pillow until notice 
was given her that he would be with them in a short time. Sister Mary 
Anne then said, ‘My dear Mary, can you understand what I say * Shall 
I read some prayers for you to prepare you for Father Howard, be is 
coming to anoint you.’ Mary replied in a more distinct voice, ‘ Chrism 
is the name for holy oil.’ * She is thinking of her catechism, whispered 
Margaret.’ 

“ ‘ Hush ! ’ said sister Anne, as Mary tried to speak again. 

“ ‘ The grace of Almighty God comes in it,’ said Mary, ‘ and the —* 
oh dear — I can’t —Margaret ? ’ 

“ ‘ What do you want of Margaret, my dear dear Mary Y 

te * You know it, the outside partsaid Mary, with increased dif¬ 
ficulty. 

“ ‘ Yes, dear Mary, I understand. Sister Mary Anne, she means that 
holy oil is the outside part; and the grace of Almighty God is the inside 
part of extreme unction,’ said Margaret. 

tf Mary held up her hand and smiled, and Margaret was so pleased to 
have understood her, that the joy coming upon her sorrow overcame her 
resolution not to weep j and she went into the little room where she had 
before given vent to her grief. 

* & * 9 

“ Mr. Howard began the Litany for a soul departing, sister Anne, 
Margaret, and the sick woman in the next bed, making the responses. 
Mary seemed to listen, although the difficulty of breathing increased ; 
and when Mr. Howard continued with ‘ depart, Christian soul, out of 
this world,’ she was visibly sensible to all he said. A change came in 
the manner of breathing when the petition was ‘ Let the Heavens be 
opened to her, and the angels rejoice with her,’ and before the close little 
Mary gave her last gentle sigh, and Mr. Howard said, ‘ Come to her 
assistance, all you saints of God ; meet her, all ye angels of God 5 re¬ 
ceive her soul, and present it now before its Lord.’ 

“ Response. — ‘ Eternal rest give unto her, O Lord ! and let per¬ 
petual light shine upon her.’ ‘ May they present her now before her 
Lord.’ pp. 103—112. 

It is well perhaps for Anglican readers to be reminded of one 
of the points on which the Church of Rome has gone beyond the 
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primitive tradition by the reference to purgatory which follows 
closely on this beautiful passage. We may also mention that we 
see in the “Young Communicants,” as in some other Roman Ca¬ 
tholic books, expressions which, although not without example in the 
best divines of the seventeenth century, yet grate upon our ears as 
familiar and unbecoming; and which are now limited to a very 
small section among ourselves, that section which most nearly 
joins in the dissenting bodies, to whom these expressions seem to 
belong now-a-days by rights otherwise unquestioned. But we 
' have no pleasure in looking at these blots amid so much that is 
fair and beautiful; we had rather call the attention of the reader 
to the manner in which this little lamb is gathered into the bosom 
of the Church. Her last thoughts and last words, those of the 
catechism which we have seen her learning all along, and which 
like the voice of the Church breathes softly over her spirit at the 
last moment, as she passes under training and discipline from 
earth to Heaven. The guide of her infancy whispering 

“ My little child, 

“ Be not dismayed, I will not thee forsake—” 

brooding, like the mother of Thalaba over her son, to whom she 
promised, as he set off to bear “the burden and heat of the 
day,”— 

“ Thou shalt behold me in the hour of death.” 

The story of “Little Mary” is somewhat different from any 
which we have yet mentioned. We have felt some doubt for what 
class of readers it is intended—whether children or parents. If 
for the former, there are some parts of it which would set before 
them the strange and erroneous maxims and notions of the day, 
of which for ourselves we had rather, if we could, prevent our 
children from supposing that they can exist in the world. Still, 
if they are to be known at all, they ought to be known only to 
be shunned, and such would be the lesson of this book. 

We think most mothers will smile at the following lesson 
scene— 

“ She was just beginning to read and came to a hard word, which was 
'question;’ she called it 'queen.’ * No, Mary, spell it.’ ' Q-u-e-s— 
mamma, What is a Queen V ‘You know, Mary ; finish spelling that 
word '—t-i-o-n. Yes, mamma, I do; a queen is a little sugar doll on 
a twelfth cake. Is it alive ? And I am a queen sometimes, that is, 
whenever l go to Goody Brown, at the bottom of the Parsonage Lane. 
She always says, ‘ How do you do, my little queen ? Now, mamma, 
do you think I am made of sugar ? I will taste my hand, and see if it 
is sweet. No, that it is not. Goody Brown does not tell the truth, or 
else she is a silly old woman y don’t you think so, mamma V But when 
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Mary looked at her mamma, she saw her looking very serious, and she 
knew she was not pleased with her.” 

Mary’s reading lesson naturally enough intrudes on her time for 
sums, and when her brother John goes out, she has not done her 
sums. 

“ ‘It is so very hard, mamma, I cannot do it.’ ‘ Is the sum hard, or 
is it hard to think about it, instead of about John and the garden V If 
the sum was not so hard, mamma, I would not think of John,’ said 
Mary, crying j e but l do not like these nasty sums at all, and I cannot 
do them.’ Her mother called Mary to her, whispered something in her 
ear, then took her little finger, and with it made the sign of the cross on 
her forehead : ‘ Does my Mary know why the sign of the cross was 
made on her forehead when she was baptised ?’ Mary stopped crying, 
but did not speak. Her mother continued : e Our blessed Saviour bore 
a heavy cross for our sakes; you were baptised in His name, and by the 
sign of the cross made his soldier, in token that you are to fight against 
his enemies. Your naughty tempers are his enemies ; so you must resist 
them, my dear little Mary. Besides these sums, and anything else that 
you don’t like to do, are little crosses which you must bear for His sake, 
and which are to prepare you to bear heavier ones when you are older.” 

“ ‘ But mamma,’ said Mary, in a low voice, ‘ this is a very heavy one/ 

* Very well, Mary, so it is, but that is not a reason for throwing it down : 
you must exert more strength to bear it well j so now let me see how 
fast you can do that sum, without thinking of your brother. Did 
you not pray to the great God to make you good all day this morning V 

* Yes, mamma.’ * Then He will make you so, if you try yourself to 
be good.’ Mary wiped her eyes, kissed her mamma, sat down on her 
little chair and finished her sum in five minutes, and brought it smiling 
to her mamma.”—pp. 13—16. 

There is a good deal in this little book which deserves most 
serious consideration ; with regard to self-imposed penances, which 
the author evidently highly prizes as an instrument in the educa- 
cation of children. That they may be used we do not doubt, and 
that they must be highly beneficial is yet more certain. Still we 
cannot but think that the subject needs a caution, which, if the 
author had been writing an essay, would not have been omitted, 
although it would have been out of place, perhaps among these 
sketches. We think then that voluntary penances must never be 
substituted for, but only subsidiary to those imposed by authority. 
In every self-imposed penance there is wanting that blessed ex¬ 
ercise, the submission of the will to that of another; on this very 
account, they are likely to be accompanied by something of self¬ 
exaltation, even when the more obvious danger of self-deceit and 
self-flattery is avoided. Of course, no one would think of teaching 
children to impose penance on themselves, until he had let them 
know it was his ovyn custom, and that of those whom they are 
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taught to revere, to do the same; for penance certainly is no 
part of those childish things which the man in Christ is to put 
away. Still it were far safer for both, that it should in general, at 
least, be imposed by a spiritual guide, although, of course, ap¬ 
proved by the will of the penitent. We are sure, therefore, that 
the author never intended the self-discipline in question to super¬ 
sede parental correction, which is a penance imposed upon us im- 
! mediately by those to whom God has given His own authority. 

The author has a beautiful protest against the too common 
way of thinking of divine worship ; as if it were a meritorious 
thing to go to church, and made up for neglect of other duties; 
as if wicked persons, unrepenting, ought to be tempted into the 
Church by indulgences, by easy seats, and short services, and 
having a dignified place given them secure from intrusion; and 
the like. This sad forgetfulness of the fundamental truth, that it 
is a favour and privilege for a sinner to be allowed to worship God 
at all—a favour which in His mercy he concedes to the peni¬ 
tent, but which he forbids us even to allow to the proud and im¬ 
penitent sinner,* much more to tempt him to accept it, and to 
force it upon his acceptance. This sad error has evidently arisen 
from the neglect of church discipline. When men of every charac¬ 
ter are allowed to join themselves without fear to the congrega¬ 
tion of the faithful, it is of course vain to suppose that it will be 
practically felt, that to be allowed entry there is the greatest pri¬ 
vilege of our earthly lot. But how must this consciousness have 
been impressed on those, who saw and felt that it was a privilege 
denied to the greatest potentates of the earth, except they came 
humbling themselves to the water of baptism, and maintaining 
afterwards sound faith and a holy life? 

“ Little Mary had run to her brother, and putting her arms round him, 
pressed her cheek against his, and wept with him. After a few moments, 
he said, ‘ Go away, my dear Mary ,let me be unhappy alone ; for you did 
right, and I only did wrong; go away, dear.’ * No,’ said Mary, ‘ I will 
not leave you; I came to call you to go to church, it is quite time— 
come, dry your eyes,’ said she, wiping them with her handkerchief. 
‘ How can I go to church with a bad conscience, Mary > ’ and he sobbed 
again. ‘ The publican went to church,’ said Mary, ‘ and he went home 
better than he left it, And you may do so too.’ ‘ Yes,’ said John, ‘ so he 
did : I will go and confess my sins too, and, perhaps, I shall be forgiven ; 
but I must not sit with you near the altar; I will stop at the farthest end 
of the church.’ ‘ Let me stay with you, dear Johnny,’ said Mary. 
‘ No, dear Mary, you go on with Emma ; I think my father and mother 
are just gone; I will follow alone, I wish it, Mary,’ said he, disengaging 
himself j go with Emma.’—p. G9. 

* We think it was the Rev. Henry Venn, of whom it is recorded in his memoir, 
that when his servants had been quarreling among lhemselves, he refused to have family 
prayers for some days, on a principle, we presume, something like this. 
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u The Fairy Bower” is a work of a very different class from 
any of those which we have yet mentioned. It is much more of 
a book, and does not profess to be religious. Its name does it 
great injustice ; the alias is much more true to the reality — tS The 
History of a Month.” It is in truth the history of a month, in the 
life of a young girl, thrown for the first time among a large party 
of her cotemporaries, after having spent all her life in seclusion, 
with scarcely any society but that of her mother. The story is, 
perhaps, too simple; and yet it need not be said that this very 
simplicity increases the resemblance to real life, in which the trials 
of men and women, much more of children, lie in homely and 
simple scenes, where they may either mark or may forget the 
waymarks which point out the course of duty. Here is the pecu¬ 
liar merit of the volume before us, that it is, indeed, a scene of 
real every-day life. There is not a character, nor a scene, and we 
may say, with one or two exceptions, not a remark, which is 
not redolent with all the freshness of nature. This is a merit of 
the very highest kind; and our author has attained it in a de¬ 
gree which we have never known surpassed. There are some 
readers who do not enjoy scenes of every-day life; these, of 
course, will be disappointed, if they read the “ Fairy Bower;” 
and their disappointment will be as rational as that of the travel¬ 
ler who was disgusted with a tour, in the Low Countries, because 
he said he did not see a single mountain from the beginning to 
the end of it; or as his, who could hardly express his astonishment 
at finding the population of Antwerp actually Papists, and that 
in the nineteenth century ! But whoever can enjoy a picture of 
common life, drawn with unusual spirit and fidelity, cannot fail of 
a rich treat in the volume before us. We will venture to say that 
there is no male author living who could have written the “ Fairy 
Bower.” That there are more women than one who could, we 
cannot doubt, but we certainly have not had the good fortune to 
fall in with any work which possessed such high merits of this 
particular class since those of Miss Austin, of whom Sir Walter 
Scott writes, “ That young lady had a talent for describing the 
involvements, and feelings, and characters of ordinary life, which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow 
strain, I can do myself, like any man going; but the exquisite 
touch which renders ordinary common-place things and charac¬ 
ters interesting from the truth of the description and the sen¬ 
timent, is denied to me. What a pity such a gifted creature 
died so early!” Again, “ The women do this better. Edgeworth 
Ferrier and Austin, have all given portraits of real society far 
superior to anything man, vain man, lias produced of the like 
nature.” 
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Highly as Miss Austin must ever be ranked among all who 
defer to the literary authority of Sir Walter Scott, we cannot con¬ 
ceal our hopes that the writer of the work before us will prove a 
rival to her. In the arrangement and management of the story 
it falls short, but in a more important particular it far more de¬ 
cidedly excels almost everything she has left behind her. It 
j cannot be denied, that Miss Austin’s heroines are in general 
underbred. Emma is a vulgar rich girl, who would be absolutely 

I intolerable when she lost the advantages of youth and beauty: 
the Miss Bennetts are coarse in a high degree, admirably as they 
are drawn; but the pictures of our authoress, with as much of 
life, have far more of grace. We look forward with the most 
sanguine expectation of seeing this first attempt in some respects 
excelled by those which must follow it — for no author or 
authoress ever published one such work and then stopped short— 
but meanwhile we must proceed to give some account of the work 
before us. 

Grace Leslie is the only child of a widowed mother, with whom 
she pays a visit to the house of Mr. and Mrs. Ward, who have a 
large family of children; some at home for the holidays, others 
constantly. Another family, named Duff, the children of Mrs. 
Ward’s sister, pay them a visit, and several gay new-year parties 
of young and old take place. On one occasion, Grace suggests 
the dressing up the ante-room as a fairy bower. Mary Anne 
Duff contrives to pass off the idea as her own. This leads to 
much deception on her part, and a little too much finesse on that 
of Grace herself, who is unwilling to expose her. At last, after 
some doubt has in consequence been thrown on Grace’s integrity, 
the truth comes out. No plot certainly could be less artificial; 
but during this month the authoress has brought in and described 
more or less fully near thirty characters of old and young, all of 
whom are so true to life, and so characteristically drawn, that we 
question whether there is so much as one remark which could be 
transferred from any one to any other of them without injury. In 
truth, the chief defect of the book is, that we are confused in the 
multitude of characters. Not that they are really indistinct, but 
that their number is so great, that the reader feels like one 
ushered into a large party, no individual of whom he ever saw 
before. The people of course have all their own characters, and 
their own faces, yet in his first perplexity he cannot tell one from 
another. We really fear that this sense of confusion will lead 
some, who might enjoy it, to lay down the book without a fair 
trial. They will say, “ Who is this ? we do not understand who 
is speaking,” because they really cannot carry so many characters 
distinctly in their memories at once. We wish this objection had 
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been obviated, as in part it might have been, by a list of dramatis 
personae at the commencement. Southey set the example of 
adopting this expedient of the play in a poem, and why not in a 
tale ? Still it is, we feel, a fault, though a rare and noble one, 
that such a help should be needed. It is the exuberance of too* 
rich a soil. The objection will hardly be felt by any one who 
reads the book with much attention, especially if he reads it more 
than once; but as Sir Walter Scott says of a novel whose fault 
“ is a want of story—always fatal to a book at the first reading— 
it is well if it gets the chance of a second. Alas, poor novel!” 
Perhaps it were better to say, alas, poor reader! for he must 
after all be a poor creature, who does not feel that every book 
which presents us with real characters, and them in real action, is 
a lesson on ourselves—“ the proper study of mankind is man”— 
and that such a book is more worthy of being read many times 
than the trash of Lord Normanby or the rest of that small fry, 
of being once glanced at. 

We have said above, that the Fairy Bower is not a religious 
story. This is, in our opinion, one of its merits. Religious 
stories, we suppose, mean such as are intended to teach some 
definite religious truth. In their place they are most useful: 
some of those, which we have just examined, are of that class. 
But a passage of real life can hardly be such as to enforce a 
single religious truth or duty, (unless it be itself only a single 
scene, as the divine narrative of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
for example,) for our trial here is made up of complicated re¬ 
lations and duties; we are at once sons and husbands, and fathers 
and masters, and subjects and neighbours, and are surrounded by 
our superiors and inferiors, by good men and bad, by educated 
and ignorant, and have our own natural tendencies and tempta¬ 
tions ; changing and modifying to each the whole nature and cir¬ 
cumstances of our probation. A scene of real life, therefore, if 
we view it with u pure eyes and Christian hearts,” cannot but 
present us with a complicated instruction. And this is the answer, 
as it seems to us, to the objection which we have heard to the 
work before us, that it has no object, no moral. If we estimate 
it aright, it has all the moral which from its nature it could have; 
the moral which the world itself hath, which real life teaches to 
the thoughtful and humble Christian. A religious story it is, thus 
far—that it is a picture of life drawn by a religious member of 
the Church, and that, as the characters described are all members 
of that Church, and some of them, at least, striving to live by her 
rules, it cannot but appear by what principle they are actuated. 
Such a book would be untrue, were it not to this extent religious. 
Such as she is, Grace Leslie could no more have been, without 
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those religious principles which now and then betray themselves 
rather than are exhibited, than she could without her affection to 
her mother. This it is which makes histories, which are called 
merely historical, and not religious, to be wanting not only in 
piety, but in good sense. The characters they set before us are 
monsters; there is no analogy in them, no keeping; they are as if 
we should draw a bird soaring in the air without wings. Such 
are many, if not all, of Miss Edgeworth’s stories—such, in a 
much less degree, some readers may, perhaps, think are some 
| characters even of Sir Walter Scott, although here the religious 
principle does show itself, although faintly; and the characters are 
described as so much less perfect than are Miss Edgeworth’s, that 
we have no saints on mere worldly principles, such as she gives us. 
Jeany Deans has been trained in the corrupt tradition of a school 
which so much tarnishes her father; yet, in her we see the writer’s 
notion of a religious character, corrupt as was the peculiar form 
of religion in which she had been taught. But to return to the 
Fairy Bower; it is only thus far religious, that the children, and 
the men and women, are Christians, and are made to act as 
Christians of various characters and schools actually do. 

But our limits w'arn us that we must cut short our remarks, 
and present our readers with some specimens of our author’s 
style; in doing which, we must, however, premise that such ex¬ 
tracts evidently can do no justice to a work, whose merit lies 
chiefly in the developement of characters. This is seen by tracing 
the several personages through many scenes, not by studying a 
few detached ones, however striking — just as we become 
acquainted with men, not by seeing them once or twdce, but by 
living with them. 

We were struck with the deep sense entertained by our author 
of the sacredness of childhood. We stand aghast, almost daily, at 
the things which well-meaning people say and read aloud in the 
presence of children, in full confidence that they will not observe 
them. Children are all observation; and although from evident 
causes they seldom notice what they observe, at the time, yet all 
watchful parents, we should think, must remember how often 
they give indications long afterwards of having both observed and 
commented on things which they were hardly supposed to hear 
or see, certainly not to understand. We think the author pushes 
this rather far in her description of Grace; yet she so evidently is 
writing from close observation, and from the vivid memory of her 
own feelings in childhood, that we do not mean to decide that 
such is the case. Our doubt is, whether Grace is not represented 
as acting, and still more thinking, in a manner above her sup¬ 
posed age—ten years. We do not w'ish to decide the question, 
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but most readers, we suspect, will be inclined to say at once, that 
we might safely have done so. There are one or two scenes of 
which we must speak more decidedly. Grace never could have 
capped original verses with Mr. Everard the first time she saw him, 
or have acted impromptu to his extempore poetry in the corona¬ 
tion scene. These, however, are only a few words in a volume. 

The following extract presents us with a conversation between 
Miss Winton, Graced aunt, and a certain Mrs. Bell, who has been 
telling of her ow n child, and thinks Grace very unfeeling. Miss 
Winton tells her that when the account came of her father’s 
death, (whom she had never seen,) Mrs. Leslie fainted, Grace 
was present, but quite unnoticed. 

“ After other remedies failed, I ran up stairs for the hartshorn. The 
medicine chest was in my sister’s room, which was also then Grace’s 
room. I burst in, and there I found little Grace by her bedside upon 
her knees, with her face buried in her hands; she was sobbing, and 
so intent that I don’t think she heard me. I found no hartshorn in the 
chest, and I ran down, asking where it was. One of the servants per¬ 
sisted it was there ; another said she saw Miss Grace standing about 
with a bottle, when her mistress first fainted, and on looking, we found 
it close by. She had, it seems, ran up immediately her mamma fell, I 
suppose having remembered hartshorn was proper in fainting, but find¬ 
ing us all engaged with other remedies, she had left it and silently 

retired.(Mrs. Bell asks) but to return to your little niece, 

I am glad to hear anything that shows something like feeling; but what 
was the reason of her distress ?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I can only guess; she had heard of her father’s death, for one 
of the servants had told her that it was the cause of her mamma’s fainting. 
Myself, I feel sure her distress arose simply from the situation she saw 
her mother in.’ 

“ * But my dear Miss Winton, do you really mean to say you never 
questioned her ?’ 

“ ‘ No, I did not.’ 

“ * Is it possible you could let pass such an opportunity of cherishing 
a feeling that appeared once, and was then passed for ever ?' 

“ ‘ I do not mean to say I did right,’ said Miss Winton, ‘I know 
many would have done differently, but I could not bring myself to break 
in upon the sacredness of the sorrow of that sweet child whom I saw 
on her knees 3 mine was an accidental intrusion. I have never men¬ 
tioned it or noticed it, and I fear I shall regret having done so now.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, my dear Miss Winton, I feel all amazement 3 you talk as if 
your niece were more than a grown person, instead of a weak child com¬ 
mitted to your hands for instruction and guidance.’ 

“ * In my youth,’ answered Miss Winton, ‘ I was a much harder and 
more obstinate little thing than ever poor Grace has been, and if I did 
not respect the sanctuary of a child’s heart, I should find a warning in 
the memory of my irritated and wounded feelings when I thought any¬ 
body had intruded upon them in an unauthorized manner.* 
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(t * Unauthorized! you amaze me, you are her aunt.’ 

“ ‘ Well, my dear madam, I do not say I was right, I do not know if 
I should have done otherwise if it had come into my head, and I am 
not at all clear that it did. I never wished to recall that painful scene to 
my dear sister’s memory. So I have never mentioned the circumstance 
even to her.’ 

“ ‘ Well, I repeat,’ said Mrs. Bell, ‘ I am better satisfied with Grace, 
and I will, if I can, forget her cold manner.’ 

t( * Oh, Mrs. Bell,’ exclaimed Miss Winton, and she was going to 
assure her poor Grace’s manner was not cold to those who knew her ; 
hut she had a notion that there was a mutual estrangement between the 
parties, and she could not be surprised $ for Mrs. Bell exercised a sur¬ 
veillance over Grace which a child like her would feel, though not 
understand, and the misconceptions that ensued were easily accounted 
for.”—p. 19. 

Again:— 

*' At the small party Grace had just been at, was Mrs. Mason, who 
talked a good deal to Grace ; she made her come and sit with her on the 
sofa, praised her hair and her eyes, and alluded to Mr. Everard’s compli¬ 
ments to her, as she called them. Grace did not like this, and longed to 
be rude and run away, but she thought her mamma would not approve 
of her doing so, she therefore sat still. Mrs. Mason then went on 
telling her that she did not wonder at Mr. Everard admiring her so 
much, for that once he admired her mamma very much, and she should 
not wonder if he were to be her papa after all. f Should you like Mr. 
Everard for a papa, my dear V 

u Grace stared at the lady in such a way that Mrs. Mason felt the 
meaning of Mrs. Ward’s remark, that Grace’s eyes were like those of a 
grown person ; at length she said, ‘ Mr. Everard is my godpapa.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, my dear, I know that $ but I mean your papa, your real 
papa.’ 

“ Grace still fixed her eyes in Mrs. Mason’s face, and replied with a 
very proper tone and manner, ‘ What do you mean, my papa is dead V 

“ Grace had never before mentioned her papa to any stranger, and 
she felt as if she had been wrong in doing so. Mrs. Mason actually 
was annoyed, and though an unusual circumstance with her, was at a 
loss for an answer. She, however, said, * I know it, my dear, but don’t 
you know people can marry again, and if your mamma married Mr. Eve¬ 
rard he would be your papa.’ 

" Grace did not think this time whether her mamma would approve 
it or not, but as soon as she could, she slid oft’ the sofa, and escaped to 
the other end of the room.—p. 258. 

In another place :— 

“ ‘ Do you really mean to say, Grace,’ said Emily, f upon your word, 
that your mamma never punished you in her life ?’ 

“ Grace looked very serious, and after some time, said, ‘ I can only 
remember once.’ 

** * And when was that V 
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“ ‘ One day,’ said Grace, colouring very much, 1 that she would not let 
me go with her to see my cousins.’ 

“ f And what had you done ?’ 

“ ‘ I had not attended to my music.’ 

“ ‘ Was that all ?’ 

“ ‘1 had been careless the day before, and mamma said if I did not do 
better the next day, she should leave me behind.’ 

“ ‘ And you were really left behind ? ’ Grace assented. 

“ ‘ And were you not very angry? ’ 

“ ‘ No, not angry,’ said Grace ; ‘I could not be angry, because I knew 
I deserved it.’ 

“ ‘ Then you were sorry, I suppose ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ replied Grace, hesitating 5 ‘ but—’ 

m ‘ But what ? ’ 

“ ‘ But not so sorry as I might have been.’ 

“ ‘ Now do go on, Grace, please, without so much pumping,’ said 
Emily; ‘ because why ? ’ 

“ * Because,’ said Grace, * mamma was so very kind as to promise me 
she would not tell my aunt.’ 

“ ‘ But then/ said Emily, ‘ it was not much of a punishment, after all, 
only just for once not seeing your cousins.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes,’ said Grace, * but it was ; for they were all going to the 
Tower, to see the wild beasts, and the king’s crown, and every thing 
else ; and I have never been there yet.’ 

“ * But why did you not say that was the punishment at first ? ’ asked 
Mary Anne, surprised. 

“ * I did not remember it,’ said Grace, f till Emily reminded me ; at 
the time I thought of nothing but my aunt hearing of it.’ 

“ The tears had been in poor Grace’s eyes almost ever since she spoke 
of her mamma’s kindness ; and now that her young friend ceased to 
question her, she drew a long breath, and seemed quite relieved to be 
allowed to be silent.”—p. 104. 

Another instance is in page 11 , where Grace evidently longs to 
ask her mother a question, and cannot get the words out; 

“ ‘ Well but, mamma, I will ask one thing,’ said Grace, with an air of 
resolution, the colour mounting to her very forehead, then hesitating, she 
was silent.” 

The question related to grown-up people keeping promises, 
and was occasioned by a lady having forgot to call for her to take 
her to Richmond. Her mother does not question her, and the 
subject drops; but in page 108 we find, 

“ Mrs. Leslie here proposed reading, and Grace remarked it was the 
third day of the month. ‘ How is it you know the day of the month so 
much better than the day of the week, my dear ? ’ asked Mrs. Leslie. 

“ * Because,’ said Grace, rather more slowly, ‘ it begins with my fa¬ 
vourite Psalm j and I have been thinking of it all the time we were 
talking.’ 

u Mrs. Leslie found that this Psalm had become her favourite, for one 
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I verse it contained, and Grace placed her finger on the fifth verse as that 
verse. She said she had observed it ever since they began reading the 
Psalms together, and that she always was glad when she awoke on the 
morning of the third day of the month, because of that verse. 

“ Mrs. Leslie said she wondered Grace had never happened to mention 
it -j and Grace told her mamma she very nearly had done so when they 
were talking the other day about people keeping promises.”—p. 108. 

We need not point out to any one who has observed children, 
how true to nature is all this, nor yet the unity of Grace’s charac¬ 
ter on this point, in these extracts from different parts of the book. 

A similar trait is the awkwardness of poor Grace in giving to 
George Ward a chain she had made for his watch. They were 
all very busy, and 

“ Grace was called in to consult on some point, and presently she 
found a good opportunity of giving George the chain. In a rather hur¬ 
ried, and certainly not very graceful manner, she pushed it towards him, 
and said, ‘ George, there is a chain for you.’ George looked exceedingly 
surprised, and poor Grace thought he did not like it. ‘Do you mean 
this for me ? ’ said he : * have you really bought this for me ? ’—* No,’ 
j said Grace, ‘I did not buy it, I made it.’—‘ And did you make it for 
! me?”’—p. 148. 

In one of the above extracts mention is made of the habit of 
Mrs. Leslie and Grace in reading the Psalms together. This is 
one of the chief directly religious things in the book. The author 
beautifully illustrates the wonderful applicability of these Divine 
hymns to every-day life; it is most remarkable to observe how 
often it happens that particular verses of the Psalms come in just 
on the day of the month on which the course of the story seemed 
to require them; not that the author wrote the story for the 
Psalms, but that any one who reads daily the Psalms for the day, 
and observes their application, will find the same appropriateness 
continually striking him. 

The following passage struck us much; it begins in a conver¬ 
sation between the whole young party:— 

! “ ‘ What are you talking of, Emily,’ said Ellen j ‘ who do you mean ? ’ 

: “ ‘ Oh la ! never mind/ cried Emily ; ‘ only Grace is a regular goose.’ 

! “ c And yet she is ‘ cleverer than all of us,’ said Constance. 

“ * Well, she is both, and a gaby into the bargain ; I have no patience 
with her,’ continued Emily. After which there was a little pause. 

“ ‘ Really Emily,’ said Isabella, ‘ I do wish you would cure yourself of 
those vulgar words and expressions; it is of no use talking to you. I 
have been quite ashamed of you all the morning, and now you have used 
four all at once.’ 

“ ‘Well, what are they? ’ said her cousin. 

“‘You said * oh la l' ‘ goose/ 'gaby,' and ‘into the bargain;' it is 
really quite shocking.’ ” 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. 
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“ 1 Indeed it is, as you justly remark/ said Constance ; * I have told 
Emily, I am sure, almost every time I see her, of lier breaking the third 
commandment in the way she constantly does/ 

“ 4 I don’t break the third commandment/ said Emily; 4 I only say 
‘ la ! ’ that is not breaking the third commandment/ 

4< 4 It is,’ said Constance, * and I have told you over and over again j 
but it is no use.’ 

“ 4 If it is of no use, why do you go on ? ’ said Emily. 4 I can’t help 
it, and every body does it/ 

44 4 No, nobody does it/ said Isabella; ‘Mrs. Jenkinsori will not al¬ 
low any of the young ladies to make use of such an expression; she says 
it is not at all genteel, and that no well-bred people do so.’ 

“ 4 Then why are you always saying 4 Good gracious! ’ and 4 My good¬ 
ness ! ’ said Emily. 

44 4 I do not,’ replied the other indignantly $ 4 l may say 4 Gracious 
me ! ’ sometimes, Mrs. Jenkinson does not object to that; but she says 
the others are quite vulgar.’ ”—p. 175. 

The motto of the next chapter is from the Christian Year:— 

44 What matter, if the waymarks sure 
On every side around us set; 

Soon overleaped, but not obscure, 

’Tis ours to mark them, or forget.” 

It contains a conversation between Grace and Ellen (an equally 
conscientious child, but curiously distinct from Grace). 

44 Ellen, after a silence, said in her mysterious tone, 4 Grace, I want to 
ask you something.’ 

44 4 Well/ said Grace, 4 what is it ?’ 

44 * You will not be angry, will you ?’ 

44 ‘ No/ said Grace. 

44 4 Well, it is about what we are talking of just now, the third com¬ 
mandment you know. Do you think it right to use those expressions ? 
I hope you are not angry with me, Grace dear, but I really want to know 
wliat you think ?’ 

44 4 Why, I don’t know/ said Grace, 4 I never heard anybody say/ 

414 4 Yes, but what do you think 3 I have never heard you use them, 
do you ever ?’ 

44 * No/ said Grace 4 I do not/ 

44 4 Then why do you not? Have you never heard them ? 

“ 4 1 have often heard them/ said Grace; ‘ a great many little girls l 
hsve met use them.’ 

‘“Then why do not you? Is it, as Mrs. Jenkinson says,because they 
are vulgar ?’ 

i( 4 No, I never thought of that/ said Grace, 4 1 did not know they were 
vulgar/ 

44 ‘ Then why ?’ 

44 ‘ I always thought it did not seem quite right, I don’t know the mean¬ 
ing of some of them, but I was always afraid to use them.’ 

44 4 Well,’ said Ellen , 4 that is just what I used to feel 3 I am so glad that 
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I should like to tell you what made me think seriously about it first j— 
blit I must tell you I was very silly indeed three or four years ago, it was 
when Emily first went to school, and I was with her for a few days ; it 
was all so new, I liked it very much indeed, and the girls were so kind 
to me because you know I was not there as a pupil. So they made me 
their plaything, all they did and said seemed so grand to me, and this 
was where I was so silly, I wished to do the same; among other things 
I thought it would be so fine to say, ' Oh la,' and * Good gracious’ and 
'Bless me,’ as some of them did at every thing. Emily caught it in a 
minute, and I tried to do it very often, but somehow or other I couldn’t. 
One day I was running in the garden, and my frock caught in a bush. 
I cried out ‘ Good gracious, Emma, I have tom my frock.’ I found it 
much easier to say than I thought it would be, but I felt so ashamed, 
that I never said it again. In a few days Hanson came for me, you 
know nurse Hanson, and we three were in the room while my bonnet 
and handkerchief were being put on. Emily was in a great hurry and 
she said 'La ! Ellen what a time you are.’ Hanson said ‘Miss Emily 
you should not make use of that expression, you know what it is/ Emily 
said just the same as she did just now down stairs. I felt so much 
obliged to Hanson, I did not tell her so, but I have always liked her 
since. I am sure it prevented me ever again wishing to use any of those 
words. Are you tired of my talking, Grace V 

" ' Oh no,’ said Grace * not at all.’ 

" ' Well then,’ added she, ' there are two or three other things about 
it very curious indeed, which I should like to tell you, for I never men¬ 
tioned them to anybody. The next Sunday the second morning lesson 
was those words of our Saviour " Let your yea be yea,” you know them I 
dare say 5 I never understood them before and I thought very much of 
" whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” Do you think it means 
such expressions as these V 

“ ' I always think perhaps it does and that it is better not to use them.’ 

" ' Well 1 thought so too then ; but, Grace, there was another curious 
coincidence (this was that the next day she chanced to take up a volume 
of sermons quite accidentally which said just the same thing), now don’t 
you think all these things coming together were very curious ?’ 

“ ' Yes,’ said Grace, ‘ but I think they are always happening, mamma 
often says things that are of use to me sometimes the very next minute. 
I quite expect it, and keep her words in my head.’ ”—p. 177. 

The whole conversation is very well worth transcribing if we 
had room, but we must cut short our extracts. We had marked 
several which trace the stealthy growth of deceit in Mary Anne— 
(pp. 190 and 235). Its connection with indolence, vanity, and 
self-deceit, and the way in which it seemed to take possession of 
her at once, when in reality it only broke out. Others, deve¬ 
loping the very original character of Ellen, her simplicity, mixed 
with quiet shrewdness, which made her mother (a very different 
character) quite misunderstand her. Again, Emily, the most 
pleasing in society of the whole party—gay, open, generous, 
o 2 
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clever, impatient, forward for her years, and yet humble in her 
appreciation of her own moral character, and feeling the majesty of 
goodness in Grace.—George, a strong family likeness of Emily, 
but yet clearly distinguished.—Isabella,—we beg her pardon, 

“ the honourable Miss Ward”—a would-be fashionable lady, J 
whom her aunt will always treat as a child—specially the inimit¬ 
able humour of the scene between her and Grace (page 63).— i 
Fanny Duff, a most amusing and natural portrait, full of bad 
poetry and affected romance.—Constance Duff, deceiving herself 
and others, at least Grace, (who, as yet, has no notion of mere 
professed strictness,) by the appearance of rigid principle, but 
failing whenever she is put to the trial—and the connection be¬ 
tween her character, and the way in which her silly governess has 
taught her to consider herself as a “ religious character,” who is 
to “ do good” to others, instead of impressing on her the import¬ 
ance and difficulty of (t doing right” herself, as the author w ; ell 
observes.—Campbell Duff, the outline of a fine manly character, < 
not yet full grown, and therefore out of proportion.—Newton 
Gray, Reginald Freemantle, and several others, who just appear, 
each with his owui character. And then come the men and 
women:—Mr. Everard, not a natural person, but described to 
the life. Mrs. Leslie, who has the charm of which Coleridge 
says in estimating Shakspeare’s women, that Pope (utterly failing 
to appreciate it) intended to satyrize it in the line— 

tc Most women have no character at all.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Newton Grey, Lord and Lady Mus- 
grove, Mrs. Mason, Lord Minorie, Miss Newmarsh, and several 
others. What other book of the class is there, in which, if the 
same number of names is perhaps mentioned, they are not like 
the mere silent characters of a play, quite inseparable from each 
other, except by their names ? But we regret the less dis¬ 
pensing with all these, because we cannot doubt that every reader 
will become a reader of the book for himself. In this hope we 
confess an interest, for the author promises a second part, if this 
is successful, and we are very anxious to see the development of 
several of the characters in this volume. 
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Art. VI.—1. Catena Aurea , Commentary on the Four Gos¬ 
pels, collected out of the Works of the Fathers . By S. Thomas 
Aquinas. Vol. 1. St. Matthew, Part 1. Oxford: J. H. Par- 
. ker. 1841. 

2. The Gospel Narrative of our Lord’s Passion harmonized, with 
Reflections . By Rev. Isaac Williams, B. D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 1841. 

The name of Aquinas is almost synonymous with all that is 
popish, superstitious, sophistical, fanciful, and pedantic, in the 
minds of most of us. We conceive of this great oracle of the 
Church of Rome, as of one whose life was spent in his closet in 
busy trifling, in the incessant labour of abstract reasonings upon 
questions of fact or sacred doctrine, minutely followed out, in¬ 
geniously defended, and dogmatically enforced. If there is any 
thing harsh, corrupt and repulsive in the popular Roman theology, 
any possible narrowness in an Aristotelian, or any bigotry in a 
schoolman, we look upon St. Thomas of Aquinum as the type and 
model of it. Even in the most powerful exercise of his intellect, 
we expect nothing higher and nobler than the discussion how many 
spirits can stand on the point of a needle, or whether we are 
bound to love a possible angel more than an actually existing fly. 
Yet we now have before us the flrst portion of a Commentary on 
the Gospels, not composed indeed, but compiled by him, which 
certainly gives a very different idea of his character and talents, 
which has nothing in it but what is grave, impressive, and profit¬ 
able, and put together with remarkable good sense and skill; 
and, stranger still, which really contains nothing at all, or next to 
nothing, of those corrupt tenets and opinions, which we so much 
deplore in Romanism. 

That there is much in his theology, as well as in the notions of 
his age, which we cannot receive, and can only lament, need 
scarcely be said; but what we would insist upon, and what is 
most pleasant to observe, is, that whatever there was in his doc¬ 
trinal views, which members of our own Church are unable to 
receive, be it less or more, still it does not interfere with the exist¬ 
ence of a deep and broad substance of religious sentiment and 
opinion, which is the very same that is in esteem among our¬ 
selves, and, moreover, in the work before us is expressed in the 
very words of the primitive divines. In this work he seems 
to invite us and his own disciples, to lay our mutual differences 
aside, and to repose together under the shade of the ancient 
Church. He seems to say, “ I will not enter into controversy 
with you for your new notions, your Protestantism, philoso- 
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phism, and worldly wisdom, and I will not provoke you by 
what you consider my scholastic venturousness ; but I challenge 
you to say what there is you can possibly object to in these 
extracts I shall put before you, from the writings of our common 
fathers in the faith; do not Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Leo, Gregory, approve themselves to your religious judgment ? 
for they are the very guides which I too wish to follow. If there 
be any one vital point in our common religion, must it not lie in 
the feelings with which we regard our Lord, His person, His 
teaching, His actions, as recorded in the Gospels? Now do not 
both parties take one and the same view of it, and one and the 
same with that which the ancient doctors and bishops took of 
it? Why then need we unduly magnify those secondary points 
in which we differ, when we agree in what is primary and more 
essential 

We believe that an inspection of the history and writings of 
divines in the middle ages, would, in a very great number of 
cases, lead us to the same conclusion, viz. that, in spite of serious 
differences in formal profession, yet, in the tenor of their lives 
and the staple of their thoughts, serious men then were like 
serious men now, with only such varieties as the peculiarities of 
the human mind and the state of society render unavoidable. 
This is remarkably illustrated in the letters of our present author’s 
namesake, St. Thomas the Martyr, and his contemporaries, 
which, though of an highly ethical cast, yet, after striking out one 
or two sentences or phrases here or there, would not be recog¬ 
nized by any one as belonging to the school of Romanism. 

More than this, we have no right or reason to expect in any 
age of the Church. It is impossible that truth ever should be 
taught, without its perversion attending on it, like its shadow. 
Truth of whatever kind, when received by a mind unfitted for it, 
necessarily becomes ipso facto a perversion and corruption. 
Error is the form which truth takes in unsuitable recipients, just 
as an oar looks crooked in the water. To desire that doctrinal 
corruption should not be in the Church, is to desire that good men 
and bad should not be mixed together in it; and to desire that 
it should not be prominent, is to desire that the elect shall be the 
many; and the higher the truth, and the wider the field which it 
occupies, the more solid will be the substance, and the more huge 
the dimensions, of the error which apes it. And since superstition 
is the perversion of faith, therefore, while men are men, an age 
of faith w ill necessarily be an age of superstition; and in like man¬ 
ner, an age of zeal will be an age of violence; and a theological 
age, an age of dogmatism and bigotry; and again, an age of 
benevolence, on the other hand, will be an age of laxity. And, • 
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moreover, sometimes the very same men will be examples both of 
the grace and its perversion; and much more, for one man 
who is a pattern of the grace, shall we have a hundred specimens 
of the perversion. St. Augustine had to oppose himself to the 
Pagan superstitions of Catholics in his day, as well as the Pro¬ 
testants of Exeter Hall now; and the Protestant teacher of this 
day has to warn his followers against the Antinomianism with 
which he may be indoctrinating them unwittingly, and which 
St. Augustine could find only in the Gnostic or Manichee. 
That the age then in which Aquinas lived was superstitious or 
bigoted, nay even were he such himself, need tell as little against 
his substantial faith and holiness, as the fact that our age or our¬ 
selves are presumptuous, tells against our religious vitality; and 
it is a great satisfaction to find from such works as that before us, 
that what is abstractedly possible, was, in the case of this great 
man, true in matter of fact. 

It will be observed, that we are speaking as if the prejudices 
with which the name of Aquinas is encompassed in this age 
and country, were founded on some real knowledge of what he 
was or what he taught, or as if his Catena were an exception to 
the bulk of his writings, and accidentally disclosed a secret truth, 
which they rather negative; whereas, commonly, his writings are 
only known to us by hearsay; and as to his life, though any biogra¬ 
phical dictionary would enable us to form some opinion of it, we 
are ordinarily ignorant even of his century and country, and the 
part he played in ecclesiastical and theological matters. We know 
he was a schoolman; we have our own idea of a schoolman, how¬ 
ever obtained; and we thence consider ourselves to have a tolerable 
notion of St. Thomas, by a mode of reasoning as antecedent and 
abstract as any we impute to him. 

Most men, on hearing of a great schoolman or divine, at once 
dress up such a personage with whatever is most unimaginative 
and unromantic. He is the inmate of a cloister from his youth 
to age, with logic and metaphysics for his only sciences, and books 
for his sole companions or informants. Knowledge of life he ac¬ 
tually has none; he never saw a human being except in a monk’s 
cowl or scapulary, or in surplice and cope. He never conversed, 
except through the medium of the disputations of the schools, or 
in the alternations of the sacred choir; and the range of his travels 
circles round his monastic garden. He never heard of the printing 
press; he never had the privilege of a newspaper. At other times 
a more modern notion is entertained of him, as a fellow of a col¬ 
lege, or an aged bachelor in some retired lodgings, with a range 
of dusty folios, a cat, a teapot, and a snuff-box. But in any case, 
vve have commonly presented to us a consistent type of something 
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unsocial, selfish, dry, abstract, and narrowminded. In any case 
his devotion is form, and his faith is dogmatism. Tenderness, 
fervour, affectionateness, and poetry, we should as little attempt 
to associate with him, as to set the Thames on fire. Now it is 
not here maintained that we know enough of St. Thomas as an 
individual, to be able to refute these anticipations of him one by 
one in detail; yet some broad and bold outlines of his character 
and history we do possess, sufficient to show us that, whatever 
were his defects, intellectual and ethical, he cannot be said to have 
prejudice and bigotry so entirely to himself, but that we share it 
with him ; nay, that it is far more certain that we misrepresent 
him, than that he misrepresented Christianity. We do not mean 
to say that he was, after all, a married man, or belonged to any 
fashionable clubs; but a few sentences will be sufficient to dissi¬ 
pate the notions popularly entertained of him. 

St. Thomas was the son of Landulph, Count of Aquino, and 
Lord of Loretto and Belcastro, nephew to the Emperor Frederic, 
and allied also to St. Louis of France, and to the royal houses of 
Sicily and Arragon. His mother also was of a noble family. 
He was born about the year 1226 or 1227; and his place of 
birth is variously represented as Belcastro, Rocca Secca, and 
Aquino. When he was five years old he was placed under the Bene¬ 
dictines of Monte Cassino, where he made such progress in his 
youthful studies, that at the age of thirteen he was sent to the 
University of Naples, which had lately been founded by the Em¬ 
peror Frederic II. Both at Cassino and at Naples, he was noted 
for the religiousness of his deportment. Here he fell in with 
some monks of the order of St. Dominic, who had himself died 
about twenty years before; and Thomas formed the resolution to 
join himself to their body. His tutor acquainting his father with 
what was in progress, the Count of Aquino exerted himself by 
all means in his power to divert him from his purpose. Thomas 
persisted, and at the age of seventeen commenced his novitiate at 
the Dominican convent at Naples. On the news of this step his 
mother set out for that city; Thomas had removed to Rome; she 
followed him thither; TLhomas had gone forw’ard towards Paris. 
Upon this she sent her two other sons after him, who w'ere sol¬ 
diers in the Emperor’s army, who surprised him on his journey, 
and brought him back to Rocca Secca, the family castle. There 
they shut him up in confinement, and among other modes of 
shaking his firmness, had the atrocious cruelty and wickedness to 
introduce a young married woman into his chamber, of great 
beauty ; he drove her from him with a firebrand from the hearth. 
Even under these adverse circumstances, however, his influence 
began to be felt on those around him; his sisters had been sent 
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t to work upon his feelings; he succeeded in converting them 
both, and they supplied him with a Bible, Aristotle’s Logic, and 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard. At the end of one or two 
years, Pope Innocent IV. interfered, as well as the Emperor: 
his mother seemed disposed to connive at his escape; and one of 
his sisters contrived to let him down out of his tower in a basket. 
Such was the early history of this celebrated man, and it ended 
the following year in his making his formal profession at the 
Dominican convent at Naples, when he was not yet twenty 
years old. 

The influence of his conduct on his family was not confined 
to relentings of a temporary character, under the circumstances 
which have been described. In the event, to use the words of 
Alban Butler, “his eldest sister consecrated herself to God in St. 
Mary’s, at Capua, and died abbess of that monastery; the 
youngest, Theodora, married the count of Marsico, and lived and 
died in great virtue; as did his mother. His two brothers, Lan- 
dulph and Reynold, became sincere penitents; and having some 
time after left the emperor’s service, he in revenge burnt Aquino, 
their seat, in 1250, and put Reynold to death.” 

Albertus Magnus, who was also of the order of St. Dominic, 
was at this time teaching at Cologne, and to him Aquinas was sent 
by his superiors. It was not to be supposed that a youth, whose 
history commences in so wild and enthusiastic a manner, would so 
give himself up to scholastic pursuits as to neglect his ascetic and 
devotional exercises; yet he furnishes a proof of the proverb, that 
at least “ prayers,” if not “provender,” take up no time. He di¬ 
vided his hours between devotion and study, with a very niggard 
allowance out of them for meals and sleep. At the same time 
he observed whatRibadaneiro calls a “Pythagorean silence.” This 
was taken by his companions for stupidity, and, added to the cir¬ 
cumstance that he was of a plump habit (obesulus), as well as tall, 
gained him the nickname of the “ dumb ox,” or the “bos magnus 
Siciliae,” as the process of his canonization words it. One of them 
offered to explain his lessons to him, to whom he thankfully 
attended; another, not knowing better, told him to pronounce a 
word with a wrong quantity, and for obedience sake he so pro¬ 
nounced it. His master, Albert, however, had formed a different 
opinion of him; the lowings “of this ox,” he said, “will one day 
be heard all over the world.” 

Albert was sent to Paris by the Dominicans in 1245, when he 
taught in-the college of St. James, from which the Jacobins lately 
have taken a name, which raises very different associations. Thomas 
went with him, and here he took his degrees of M.A. and after¬ 
wards D,D.; in the meanwhile, whereas thirty-five was ordinarily 
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the earliest age for teaching divinity, he was allowed, by a dis¬ 
pensation of the University, to give lectures when only twenty- 
five. He now began to write those works which have had so 
wonderful an influence on the theology of the Church. It ap¬ 
pears, though it is almost incredible, that he sometimes dictated 
to three or four secretaries at a time, and it may be added, that 
he never wrote, lectured or disputed, without earnest and con¬ 
tinued prayer beforehand. He took his Doctor’s degree at 
Paris the same year with his great contemporary Bonaventura, 
who was of the Franciscan order, and with whom he formed a close 
intimacy. It is said that once, when Thomas had come to see 
his friend, he found him busy on a life of St. Francis; on which 
he withdrew, saying, “ Let alone a saint in his labours for a 
saint.” 

The Dominicans are called the “ Order of the Preachers,” and 
Thomas took care to fulfil his profession in this respect as in 
others. At Cologne, Paris, Rome, and other Italian cities, his 
sermons excited the most extraordinary sensation; Pope Urban 
took him about with him wherever he went, and the Jews ran 
to hear him, and many of them, especially two Rabbins, were 
converted. One Good Friday, when he preached on the divine 
love to man, his whole auditory w r as melted into tears, and he was 
obliged to stop his discourse several times. 

He was much revered by St. Louis, who often asked him to 
his table. One day Thomas, whose mind was full of a contro¬ 
versial subject, to which the errors of the Albigenses gave rise, 
cried out at table, “ Here is the answer to the Manichaeans;” his 
prior brought him to himself, but the king obliged him to dictate 
his answer to a secretary without delay, in spite of his confusion 
and apologies- 

His repartee to Innocent IV. is well known. Calling on him 
one day he found him counting money. The Pope, by way of 
apology, said, “ You see the Church can no longer say, ‘ Silver 
and gold have I none;’” “True,holy Father,” answered Thomas, 
nor can she say to the paralytic, * Take up thy bed and walk.’ ” 

When asked, on one occasion, who is in the way to become 
learned, he answered, “ Whoever will content himself with the 
reading of a single book.” 

Clement IV. and Urban IV. attempted in vain to persuade him 
to accept preferment. He had received priest’s orders at Co¬ 
logne, but he would not suffer himself to be raised to a see; and 
in the year 1263, when he was about thirty-seven, he obtained 
permission to release himself from his duties as a teacher. This 
was on his attending a chapter of his order at London; about 
ten years afterwards he died, at the age of forty-eight. Three 
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months before his death, which took place in 1274, he laid aside 
all theological studies. In the spring of that year, Gregory X. 
convoked the second council of Lyons, and required the presence 
of Thomas. Accordingly he set out from Naples at the end of 
January, but was soon seized with a fever. He stopped at Fossa 
Nuova, a Cistercian abbey, near Terrocina. As he entered, he 
used the words of the Psalm, “Haec requies meain sasculum saeculi;” 
and after lying there a month, he was removed from his earthly 
toils. In this interval, the monks, who attended him with the most 
earnest affection and devotion, asked him to dictate an exposition 
of the Canticles after St. Bernard; he arjLSwered, “Give me Ber¬ 
nard's spirit, and I will do it." However, he attempted to com¬ 
ply, and the Comment which remains is commonly assigned to 
this closing period of his labours. When he was dying, he re¬ 
quested to be taken off his bed, and laid upon ashes spread upon 
the floor. On the Holy Eucharist being brought to him, he 
prayed the Lord, in whose presence he was lying, “that whatever 
he had written well, such as it was, he would graciously accept; 
and what otherwise, he would pardon, seeing that he had ever set 
it before him, not to deviate, even by a hair's breath, from the 
divine will.” He died on the 7th of March, after thanking God 
that he was called out of the world so early. 

Considering St. Thomas died at so premature an age, and that 
his life was spent, not only in those vast intellectual works, of 
which the nineteen volumes folio to which his name is attached 
are but an inadequate token, but in various important theological 
negociations in which the popes of his day employed him, it is a 
fresh wonder to find that he had time for reading the w ? orks of his 
predecessors, aud a special to find that reading so mature, or¬ 
derly, and well digested as appears in the comment which has 
given rise to these remarks. 

Mr. Pattison, the translator of the portion which is occupied 
on St. Matthew', has drawn up a very luminous account of the 
history of Catenas generally, and the characteristics of St. 
Thomas's in particular. By a Catena is meant a string or series 
of passages from the Fathers in illustration of some portion of 
Scripture ; and he considers that such compilations originated in 
the short scholia or glosses which it was customary to introduce 
in MSS. of the Scriptures, between the lines or on the margin, 
perhaps in imitation of the scholiasts on profane authors. These, 
as time went on, were gradually expanded, and passages from the 
Homilies or Sermons of the Fathers upon the same Scriptures 
added to them. 

The earliest commentaries on Scripture had been of this dis- 
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cursive nature, being addresses by word of mouth to the people, 
which were taken down by secretaries, and so preserved. While 
the traditionary teaching of the Church had the force and life 
which were its original characteristics, and stamped, as it were, a 
definite impression of itself upon the mind of the Christian expo¬ 
sitor, he was able to give reins, if we may so speak, to his thoughts, 
and to allow himself to comment on the sacred text freely, in the 
confidence that, however wide might be the range which his ex¬ 
position took, his own deeply fixed views of Catholic truth would 
bring him home at last in safety and without extravagance. Ac¬ 
cordingly, while the early comments preserve a very remarkable 
unanimity in their principles and matter, they are at the same 
time singularly individual, and one writer would never be mistaken 
for the other. About the sixth or seventh century, however, this 
originality disappears; the oral or traditionary teaching became 
fixed in a written tradition, and henceforward there is a uniform 
invariable character as well as substance in Scripture interpreta¬ 
tion. Mr. Pattison considers Pope Gregory as the last of the 
original commentators ; and all later comments as catenas or 
selections from the earlier Fathers, whether they bear the form of 
quotations, or of remarks, in form extempore, upon the lesson or 
gospel for the day. Mr. Pattison then continues as follows:— 

“ All such commentaries have more or less merit and usefulness, but 
they are very inferior to the ‘ Catena Aurea,’ which is now presented to 
the English reader j being all of them partial and capricious, dilating on 
one passage, and passing unnoticed another of equal or greater difficulty j 
arbitrary in their selection from the Fathers, and as compilations crude 
and indigested. But it is impossible to read the Catena of St. Thomas 
without being struck with the masterly and architectonic skill with which 
it is put together. A learning of the highest kind,—not a mere literary 
book-knowledge, which might have supplied the place of indexes and 
tables in ages destitute of those helps, and when every thing was to be 
learned in unarranged and fragmentary MSS. but a thorough acquaint* ■; 
ance with the whole range of ecclesiastical antiquity, so as to be able to 
bring the substance of all that had been written on any point to bear upon 
the text which involved it, a familiarity with the style of each writer, so 
as to compress into a few words the pith of a whole page, and a power 
of clear and orderly arrangement in this mass of knowledge, are qualities 
which make this Catena perhaps nearly perfect as a conspectus of patristic ; 
interpretation. Other compilations exhibit research, industry, learning; 
but this, though a mere compilation, evinces a masterly command over | 
the whole subject of theology. 

“ The Catena is so contrived that it reads as a running commentary, the 
several extracts being dove-tailed together by the compiler. And it con¬ 
sists wholly of extracts, the compiler introducing nothing of his own but 
the few connecting particles which link one extract to the next. There 
are also a few quotations headed ‘ Glossa/ which none of the editors have 
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been able to find in any author, and which from their character, being 
briefly introductory of a new chapter or a new subject, may be probably 
assigned to the compiler, though even this is dispensed with when it is 
possible; when a Father will furnish the words for such transition or 
connection, they are dexterously introduced. In the Gospel of St. Mat¬ 
thew there are only a few other passages which seem to belong to St. 
Thomas. These are mostly short explanations or notes upon something 
that seemed to need explanation in some passage quoted, and which in a 
modern book would have been thrown into the form of a foot note. 

<f This continuity is expressed in the title which the author gives his 
work in his dedication to Pope Urban IV. ‘expositiocontinua—the term 
Catena was not used till after his death .... The sacred text is broken 
into paragraphs longer or shorter j the shortest less than a verse, the 
longest twenty verses, and the exposition of each part follows this order. 
First, the transition from the last paragraph to that under review 5 if they 
are events, the harmony of the chronology with the other Evangelists is 
shown, S. Augustine (de Consensu Evangelistarum) being the authority 
used for this 5 then comes the literal, or, what is called, the historical 
exposition. Where different Fathers have given different explanations, 
they are introduced generally in the order of the most obvious and literal 
first, and so proceeding to the most recondite, by the words ‘ Vel aliter.’ 
Then if any important doctrine hinges upon any part of the passage or 

I comma, selections are given from the most approved treatises on the sub¬ 
ject ; . . . . And the comment on the portion is wound up with what is 
variously called the mystical, moral, allegorical, tropical, tropilogical, or 
spiritual sense. The peculiar exposition of Origen, which seems to hold 
a mean place between the historical and the authorized mystical inter¬ 
pretation, is accordingly often inserted between these .... 

“ Nor is it the case with this Catena, as it seems to be with every other, 
that some one commentary has been taken as a uucleus or basis, into 

I which other extracts have been inserted. Dr. Cramer says, that Chry¬ 
sostom is the staple of all the Greek Catenas on St. Matthew; but though 
St. Thomas held Chrysostom in such esteem that he is reported to have 
said 1 malle se uti Chrysostomi libris in Matthaeum quam possidere fruique 
Lutetia Parisiorum,’ (praef. Ben.) and though he has drawn upon the 
Homilies very largely, it is no more than he has done upon nearly all 
the principal commentaries. If any book might be supposed to have 
been his guide more than another it would be Rabanus Maurus; though 
we should not say that he quoted any other writers mediately through 
Babanus, yet this compiler seems often to have guided him to quotations 
in St. Augustine, Gregory, and the general treatises of the Latin Fathers/’ 
—iii.—vi. 

We shall now present the reader with one or two ample ex* 
tracts from the Catena, taken almost at random, in illustration of 
its character. We think they justify the strong words of the 
editors, that the work “ will be found as useful in the private 
study of the Gospel, as it is well adapted for family reading, and 
full of thought for those who are engaged in religious instruction.” 
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The first shall be the comment on the text in the Sermon on 
the Mount,—“ Swear not at all— 

“ Gloss. It is written in Leviticus, Thou shall not forswear thyself in my 
name ; and that they should not make gods of the creature, they are com¬ 
manded to render God their oaths, and not to swear by any creature. Render 
to the Lord thy oaths; that is, if you shall have occasion to swear, you shall 
swear by the Creator and not by the creature. As it is written in Deu¬ 
teronomy, Thou shall fear the Lord thy God, and shall swear by His name . 
— Jerome. This was allowed under the Law, as to children ; as they 
offered sacrifice to God that they might not do it to idols, so they were 
permitted to swear by God; not that the thing was right, but that it 
were better done to God than to demons.— Pseudo-Chrysostom. For no 
man can swear often but he must sometimes forswear himself; as he 
who has a custom of much speaking will sometimes speak foolishly.— 
Augustine. Inasmuch as the sin of perjury is a grievous sin, he must be 
further removed from it who uses no oath, than he who is ready to swear 
on every occasion; and the Lord would rather that we should not swear, 
and keep close to the truth, than that swearing we should come near to 
perjury.— Id. This precept also confirms the righteousness of the Phari¬ 
sees, not to forswear 5 inasmuch as he who swears not at all cannot for¬ 
swear himself. But as to call God to witness is to swear, does not the 
apostle break this commandmetit when he says several times to the Gala¬ 
tians, The things which I write unto you , behold , before God , I lie not: 
so the Romans, God is my witness , whom I serve in my spirit ? Unless,’ 
perhaps, some one may say, it is no oath unless I use the form of swear¬ 
ing by some object; and that the apostle did not swear in saying, God 
is my witness. It is ridiculous to make such a distinction ; yet the apostle 
has used even this form, I die daily by your boasting. — Id. But what we 
could not understand by mere words, from the conduct of the saints we 
may gather in what sense should be understood what might easily be 
drawn the contrary way, unless explained by example. The apostle has 
used oaths in his epistles, and by this shows us how that ought to be 
taken, I say unto you, swear not at all, namely, lest by allowing ourselves 
to swear at all we come to readiness in swearing; from readiness we 
come to a habit of swearing ; and from a habit of swearing we fall into 
perjury. And so the apostle is not found to have used an oath but only 
in writing, the greater thought and caution which that requires not al¬ 
lowing of slip of the tongue.— Id. Therefore in his writings, as writing 
allows of greater circumspection, the apostle is found to have used an 
oath in several places, that none might suppose that there is any direct 
sin in swearing what is true, but only that our weak hearts are better 
preserved from perjury by abstaining from all swearing whatever.— 
Jerome. Lastly, consider that the Saviour does not here forbid to swear 
by God, but by the heavens, the earth, by Jerusalem, by a man’s head• 
for this evil practice of swearing by the elements the Jews had always, 
and are, therefore, often accused in the prophetic writings ; for he who 
swears, shows either reverence or love for that by which he swears. 
Thus, when the Jews swore by the angels, by the city of Jerusalem, by 
the temple and the elements, they paid to the creature the honour and 
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worship belonging to God j for it is commanded in the Law that we 
should not swear but by the Lord our God.— Augustine. Or, it is added, 
By the heavens , fyc., because the Jews did not consider themselves bound 
when they swore by such things. As if He bad said, When you swear 
by the heaven and the earth, think not that you do not owe your oath to 
the Lord your God, for you are proved to have sworn by Him whose 
throne the heaven is, and the earth His footstool; which is not meant as 
though God had such limbs set upon the heaven and the earth, after the 
manner of a man who is sitting, but that seat signifies God’s judgment 
of us. And since, in the whole extent of this universe, it is the heaven 
that has the highest beauty, God is said to sit upon the heavens, as show¬ 
ing Divine power to be more excellent than the most surpassing show of 
beauty $ and He is said to stand upon the earth, as putting to lowest use 
a lesser beauty. Spiritually, by the heavens are denoted holy souls, by 
the earth the sinful, seeing He that is spiritual judgeth all things. But 
to the sinner it is said, Earth thou art , and unto earth thou shaft return. 
And he who would abide under a law, is put under a law, and therefore 
He adds, it is the footstool of His feet. Neither hy Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the Great King; this is better said than ‘ it is mine 3 * though 
it is understood to mean the same. And because He is also truly Lord, 
whoso swears by Jerusalem owes his oath to the Lord. Neither by the 
head. What could any think more entirely his own property than his 
own head ? But how is it ours when we have not power to make 
one hair black or white ? Whoso then swears by his own head, also 
owes his vows to the Lord ; and by this the rest may be understood.— 
Chrysostom. Note how He exalts the elements of the world, not from 
their own nature, but from the respect which they have to God, so that 
there is opened no occasion of idolatry.”—p. 192—195. 

Next we select the comments on a very different part of the 
same divine discourse :— 

i( Chrysostom. Having shown that it is not right to be anxious about 
food, He passes to that which is less, (for raiment is not so necessary as 
food), and asks. And why are ye careful wherewith ye shall be clothed? 
He uses not here the instance of the birds, as the peacock, or the swan, 
but brings forward the lilies, saying, Consider the lilies of the field. He 
would prove in two things the abundant goodness of God, to wit, the 
richness of the beauty with which they are clothed, and the mean value 
of the things so clothed with it 3 for lilies within a fixed time are formed 
into branches, clothed in whiteness, and endowed with sweet odour, God 
conveying, by an unseen operation, what the earth had not given to the 
root. But in all the same perfectness is observed, that they may not be 
thought to have been formed by chance, but may be known to have been 
ordered by God’s providence. When he says, They toil not , He speaks 
for the comfort of men; neither do they spin , for the women.— Chrysos¬ 
tom. He forbids not labour, but carefulness, both here and above when 
he spoke of sowing.— Gloss. And for the greater exaltation of God’s 
providence in those things that are beyond human industry. He adds, I 
say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
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Jerome. For, in sooth, what regal purple, what silk, what web of divers 
colours from the loom, may vie with flowers ? What work of man has 
the red blush of the rose ? the pure white of the lily ? How the Tyrian 
dye yields to the violet, sight alone and not words can express.— Chry¬ 
sostom. As widely as truth differs from falsehood, so widely do our 
clothes differ from flowers. If then Solomon, who was more eminent 
than all other kings, was yet surpassed by flowers, how shall you exceed 
the beauty of flowers by your garments ? And Solomon was exceeded 
by the flowers not once only, or twice, but throughout his whole reign j 
and this is that He says, In all his glory; for in no one day was he 
arrayed as are the flowers.— Pseudo-Chrysostom. Or the meaning may be, 
that Solomon, though he toiled not for bis own raiment, yet he gave 
command for the making of it. But where command is, there is often 
found both offence of them that minister, and wrath of him that com¬ 
mands. When then any are without these things, then they are arrayed 
as are the lilies.— Hilary. Or, by the lilies are to be understood the emi¬ 
nences of the heavenly angels, to whom a surpassing radiance of white¬ 
ness is communicated by God. They toil not } neither do they spin, be¬ 
cause the angelic powers in the very first allotment of their existence 
are of such a nature, that as they were made, so should they ever con¬ 
tinue to be ; and when, in the resurrection, men shall be like unto angels. 
He would have them look for a covering of angelic glory by this exam¬ 
ple of angelic excellence.— Pseudo-Chrysostom. If God then thus provides 
for the flowers of the earth which only spring up, that they may be seen 
and die, shall He overlook men whom He has created, not to be seen for 
a time, but that they should be for ever ?— Jerome. To-morrow in Scrip¬ 
ture is put for time future in general. Jacob says, So shall my righteous¬ 
ness answer for me to-morrow. And in the phantasm of Samuel, the 
Pythoness says to Saul, To-morrow shalt thou be with me. — Chrysostom. 
He calls them no more lilies, but the grass of the field , to show their small 
worth; and adds, moreover, another cause of their small value, which to¬ 
day is —and he said not, and to-morrow is not —but what is yet greater 
fall, is cast into the oven. — Hilary. Or, under the signification of grass 
the Gentiles are pointed to. If then an external existence is only, there¬ 
fore, granted to the Gentiles, that they may soon be handed over to the 
judgment fires, how impious it is that the saints should doubt of attaining 
to eternal glory, when the wicked have eternity bestowed on them for 
their punishment.— Remig. Spiritually, by the birds of the air are meant 
the saints who are born again in the water of holy baptism, and by de¬ 
votion raise themselves above the earth, and seek the skies. The apostles 
are said to be of more value than these, because they are the heads of 
the saints. By the lilies also may be understod the saints, who, without 
the toil of legal ceremonies, pleased God by faith alone, of whom it is 
said, My beloved , whofeedeth among the lilies. Holy Church also is un¬ 
derstood by the lilies, because of the whiteness of its faith, and the odour 
of its good conversation, of which it is said in the same place, As the lily 
among the thorns. By the grass are denoted the unbelievers, of whom it 
is said, The grass hath dried up, and the flowers thereoffaded. By the 
oven eternal damnation j so that the sense be, if God bestows temporal i 
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goods on the unbelievers, how much more shall He bestow on you eter¬ 
nal goods.”—p. 255—257. 

The following passage belongs to the miracle of the raising the 
ruler’s daughter :— 

“ Gloss. After the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, fol¬ 
lows the raising of the dead ; And when Jesus was come into the ruler s 
house. — Chrysostom. We may suppose He proceeded slowly, and spake 
longer to the woman whom He had healed, that He might suffer the 
maid to die, and thus an evident miracle of restoring to life might be 
wrought. In the case of Lazarus also, He waited till the third day. 

* And when He saw the minstrels, and people making a noise ; this was a 
1 proof of her death.— Ambrose. For, by ancient custom, minstrels were 
engaged to make lamentation for the dead.— Chrysostom. But Christ put 
forth all the pipers, but took in the parents, that it might not be said 
that He had healed her by any other means; and before the restoring to 
life he excites their expectations by His words ; And He said, Give 
place, for the maid is not dead , but sleepeth. — Bede. As though He had 
said, To you she is dead, but to God, who has power to give life, she 
sleeps only, both in sofil and body.— Chrysostom. By this saying, He 
soothes the minds of those that were present, and shows that it is easy to 
Him to raise the dead ; the like He did in the case of Lazarus; Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth. This was also a lesson to them not to be afraid 
of death; forasmuch as Fie himself also should die, He made His dis¬ 
ciples learn, in the persons of others, confidence and patient endurance of 
death. For when He w r as near, death was but as sleep. When He had 
said this, They mocked him. And He did not rebuke their mocking, that 
this mocking, and the pipes, and all other things, might be a proof of her 
' death.— Jerome. They that had mocked the Reviver were not worthy to 
behold the mystery of the revival ; and, therefore, it follows. And when 
the multitude was put forth , he entered, and took her by the hand, and the 

maid arose. — Chrysostom.. Fie restored her to life, not by bringing in 

another soul, but by recalling that which had departed, and, as it were, 
raising it from sleep, and through this sight preparing the way for belief 

■ of the resurrection. And He not only restores her to life, but commands 
I food to be given her, as the other evangelists relate, that that which was 
' done might be seen to be no delusion. And the fame of him went abroad 
i into all that country. — Gloss. The fame, namely, of the greatness and 

■ novelty of the miracle, and its established truth ; so that it could not be 
\ supposed to be a forgery. 

f f “ Hilary. Mystically; the Lord enters the ruler’s house, that is the 
t synagogue, throughout which there resounded, in the songs of the Law, 

s a strain of wailing.— Jerome. To this day the damsel lays dead in the 

■ ruler’s house; and they that seem to be teachers are but minstrels sing- 
r ing funeral dirges. The Jews also are not the crowd of believers, but of 
'I people making a noise. But when the fulness of the Gentiles shall come 
t in, then all Israel shall be saved.— Hilary. But that the number of the 
s elect might be known to be but few out of the whole body of believers, 

the multitude is put forth ; the Lord indeed would that they should be 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. P 
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saved, but they mocked at His sayings and actions, and so were not wor¬ 
thy to be made partakers of His resurrection.— Jerome. He took her by 
the band, and the maid arose, because if the hands of the Jews, which 
arc defiled with blood, be not first cleansed, their synagogue, which is 
dead, shall not revive.— Hilary. His fame went about into all that country; 
that is, the salvation of the elect, the gift and works of Christ are preached. 
— Raban. Morally; The damsel dead in the house is the soul dead in 
thought. He says that she is asleep, because they that are now asleep 
in sin may yet be roused by penitence. The minstrels are flatterers who 
cherish the dead.— Greg. The multitude are put forth that the damsel 
may be raised; for unless the multitude of worldly cares is first banished 
from the secrets of the heart, the soul which is laid within cannot rise 
again.— Raban. The maiden is raised in the house with few to witness; 
the young man without the gate, and Lazarus in the presence of many; 
for a public scandal requires a public expiation, a less notorious, a less 
remedy; and secret sins maybe done away by penitence.—p.351—353. 

Mr. Williams’s work, on our Lord’s Passion, is on too sacred a 
subject to allow of our going at length into it in this place ; but 
our judgment of its merits will be understood by our putting it 
into so close a connection with the work of a saint. It is indeed 
in great measure actually composed from the Aurea Catena, but 
with much original matter interspersed. We heartily hope that, 
as the author hints, he will be induced to complete the whole 
work, of which it is but a specimen, though an important one : j 
meanwhile, we make a series of extracts from one passage of it, 
which, while they give a fair idea of its general character* are as < 
removed from the solemn events which are its main subject as any 
portion which could be selected. 

<f There have been some who have considered that Mary Magdalene is | 
the same person as the sister of Lazarus under another name 3 but on 
inquiry, we usually find that there is no evidence to support this opinion 
either in Holy Scripture, or among the early Fathers 3 we are then, 
perhaps, apt to dismiss the supposition altogether as untenable and erro¬ 
neous ; and yet at length, on further thought, there are some reasons 4 
which dispose one not altogether to reject it. For although we cannol 
find sufficient authority to support the opinion by direct evidence, yet 
when we have formed unconsciously a picture of Mary Magdalene ir I 
our minds, we find that it extremely resembles that which we hav< 
unconsciously been forming, at the same time, of the sister of Lazarus I 
If any one, judging from the circumstances recorded in the Gospels « 
were to give an accurate description of what he supposed to be tin 
character of either of these, it would be in great measure a character 0 I 
the other also; with this difference perhaps, that with Mary Magdalen 
we connect something more of penitential sorrow; with the other, tha 
calmness of piety which belongs to one that had always f chosei 
that good part which shall not be taken away from her.’ And ye 
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perhaps it may be shown, that there is not sufficient reason for even this 
supposed discrepancy, either in their histories or their characters. 

“ The few circumstances recorded of St. Mary Magdalene are such 
as to excite in us an exceeding interest. We behold her standing among 
the nearest to our Saviour’s cross, sitting the last at his grave at night, 
and coming the first there in the early morning ; and more than all, the 
circumstances of our Lord’s interview with her rivet our strongest atten¬ 
tions and emotions. So eminent among those holy women for her 
devoted service} and eminent, even among those holy women, in the 
favour and acceptance of her Lord. Now, in the previous history we 
have circumstances recorded of an equal and similar interest in Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus. The same attachment to our Lord, the same 
favour expressed towards her, and the occasions on which they are men¬ 
tioned, bring out the same points of disposition in both. In both the 
same calm, yet intense devotedness of character 5 in both, a disposition 
retiring and contemplative, and yet in both, at the same time, earnest 
and unshrinking. We have here Mary Magdalene sitting by the sepul¬ 
chre, and withdrawing from the busier company of her friends, the 
Galilean women, who had gone to prepare spices to do honour to their 
Lord. We have on another occasion Mary, the sister of Martha, sit¬ 
ting at Christ’s feet to hear his instructions, and in so doing, separated 
from her more active sister, who was busied in preparations to do honour 
to our Lord, by receiving him worthily. We have Mary Magdalene 
sitting in grief at his grave. We have the sister of Martha sitting in 
grief in the house, mourning for her brother Lazarus. Again, we have 
self-sacrifice and self-devotion in both 5 in Mary Magdalene, when she 
stood at the foot of the cross in that most trying hour, amidst taunts and 
revilings, unmoved} in Mary, the sister of Martha, when she seems to 
have sacrificed her livelihood to embalm our Lord’s body with great 
cost, and that in spite of the reproaches of the bystanders. In both a 
depth of feeling which would be considered contemplative, and yet in 
both it was combined with a most active energy. Under circumstances 
of the same kind, they both come forward to our notice by a develop¬ 
ment of a similar character ; and yet the conduct of each of them, under 
those circumstances, is different from that of others on the same occa¬ 
sions. Thus, at the death of Lazarus, we read of Mary his sister, ‘but 
Mary sat still in the house,’ in the position and character of a mourner; 
but on our Lord’s coming, it is said, * as soon as she heard that, she 
arose quickly.’ The earnest activity which marks this movement dis¬ 
plays also incidentally the deep and strong devotedness of her disposi¬ 
tion ; for the Jews who knew her concluded she had gone to sit at the 
grave as an action naturally expected of her character and affections, 
supposing that she was going to act as we find Mary Magdalene now 
doing. ‘The Jews, therefore, which were with her in the house, and 
comforted her, when they saw Mary, that she arose up hastily, and went 
out, followed her, saying, She goeth unto the grave to weep there.’ 
Now let this account be compared with that of Mary Magdalene on our 
’Lord’s death : the one, as was observed, sat still in the house mourning} 

: the other now sits still at the grave mourning. But from that posture 

p o 
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the former arose hastily on hearing of our Lord; and again, there is the j 
same active intensity shown, when on perceiving in the twilight that the 
stone was removed, she hastened to inform the disciples, anticipating 
even her companions, who waited after her at the place, and saw the 
angel. Again, when they come into the presence of our Lord himself, 
there is something very similar in the character displayed by both of 
them ; and yet not similar to anything mentioned of any other of our 
Lord’s followers. At the grave of Lazarus, we read, f when Mary was 
come where Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying 
unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 
When Jesus therefore saw her weeping . . . He groaned in the Spirit, 
and was troubled.’ At the sepulchre of our Lord, and Mary Magda¬ 
lene’s interview with him, we read, 1 Mary stood without at the sepul¬ 
chre weeping ;’ and the angels say unto her, ‘ Why weepest thou V And 
soon afterwards our Lord says unto her, ‘ Woman, why weepest thou ?’ 
The words that follow are few, but in the highest degree expressive, and 
set before us, in vivid colours, the person of Mary Magdalene, when she 
acknowledges our Lord by the single word ‘Rabboni!’and our Lord 
replies to her f Touch me not.’ Words, doubtless, mysteriously and 
divinely intended to support the human weakness of her nature ; but, at 
the same time, indicative of some action of intense devotedness and 
adoration in her. Throughout this touching scene we cannot help 
imagining that we see the same person again at our Lord’s feet, who 
was weeping at his feet at the grave of Lazarus, when he was troubled 
and wept at the sight. There is in both a singular forgetfulness of self; p 
the same intense but deep and calm affection of Divine love. To thesej| 
points of identity of character may be added the remarkable fact of there 
being no mention made of Mary, the sister of Martha, at our Lord’s 
death and resurrection.”—pp. 405—409. 

He then answers the objection drawn from the circumstance 
that Martha is not mentioned at this time any more than Mary. 
He observes, that on other occasions also Mary is separated from 
Martha in her mode of acting, owing to the marked difference 
of character which exists between the sisters. As Martha wa3 
busied about serving ou a former occasion, while Mary sat at our 
Lord’s feet, so now the former might be preparing spices while 
the latter was sitting over against the sepulchre. 

Mr. Williams continues : 

“ There still remains the question, if these descriptions are of one 
and the same person, why are there distinct appellations usually applied 
to them ? But this would not be the only case of the kind in Scripture; 
as there occurs no distinct intimation that Nathaniel and Bartholomew 
arc but different names for the same individual, as we reasonably con¬ 
clude that they are. If Mary Magdalene was a widow, and belonged 
to or possessed a place called Magdala, in Galilee, by marriage, she 
might have been generally known under that title, excepting when in 
the house of, or spoken in connection with, Lazarus and her sister at 
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[ Bethany. And it maybe also noticed that St. Matthew, St. Mark, (i. e. 

perhaps St. Peter), and St. John, who speak mostly of her, and under 
| the title of Mary Magdalene, would naturally have known her by that 
name, as men of Galilee. St. Luke speaks of her under this title, not 
as a familiar appellative, but as a person so ‘ called.’ lie twice men¬ 
tions her as the person f out of whom went seven devils,’ which is the 
designation of a stranger, and so also is that other term, when he speaks 
of her as one * who ministered unto our Lord in Galilee.’ 

“ One would indeed be glad to think that there should have been two 
i sueh persons : for it is certain that the sister of Lazarus had given her¬ 
self up to the one thing which is needful with singleness of heart; and 
I also that Mary Magdalene was a person of most fervent piety. Theo- 
phylaet observes, that although the evangelists mention different women, 
f yet they all speak of Mary Magdalene on account of her fervent affec¬ 
tion.’ And St. Augustine says of her, that Mary Magdalene came, with¬ 
out doubt as being much more fervent in affection than the rest of the 
women which ministered unto the Lord ; so that not undeservedly John 
makes mention of her, while he says nothing of those who came with 
her, as the other testify.”—pp. 40.9, 410. 

Our author then comes to the question whether St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene is the same with the “ woman who was a sinner, who an- 
nointed our Lord’s feet in the Pharisee’s house.” He observes 
that for many centuries this has been commonly answered in the 
affirmative, though there is no evidence of the fact either in 
Scripture or among the early Fathers. Granting then that the 
supposition is incapable of proof, still lie considers that certain 
considerations may be urged in favour of it, which it may be right 
to mentiou, out of respect to the persons who have maintained it. 
As to the Fathers, if there is no evidence in favour of this sup¬ 
position, at least there is none against it. Origen, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine plainly decide on conjectural grounds. 
St. Ambrose suggests that there might have been more than one 
Mary Magdalene. Pope Gregory speaks of St. Mary Magdalene 
as the sinner who, by loving the truth, had washed away with 
tears the stains of crime. St. Austin considers Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, who anointed our Lord at Bethany, as the same per¬ 
son whom St. Luke records as the sinner who anointed him in the 
house of the Pharisee. His reason is this, that before the anoint¬ 
ing at Bethany, upon Lazarus’s being raised from the dead, St. 
John speaks of her as the person who had anointed our Lord, and 
wiped his feet with the hair of her head. This argument will 
introduce a further passage from Mr. Williams, with which we 
shall conclude this article. 

“ In answer to this argument of St. Austin’s, it might be said that St. 
John thus designates her, not by an action which had at that time taken 
place, yiz, at the raising of Lazarus, but by an aetion for which she was 
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afterwards known. But still the expression of her * wiping His feet 
with her hair/ although St. John records this circumstance in the anoint¬ 
ing at Bethany; whereas the other two evangelists only speak of her 
anointing His head : yet this circumstance itself seems more characteristic 
of the action in St. Luke than it is of the later one at Bethany. The 
action of wiping His feet with her hair is in itself so beautiful and so 
extraordinary, that we feel a love and desire to connect it for ever with 
the same person : it was an action that could not have been done by a 
second person from imitation: and would scarce have spontaneously 
occurred to two different persons. But when we consider both these 
anointings to have been by one and the same individual, the change 
that takes place in the action, that she who once anointed Christ’s feet 
only, should now, after many expressions of His favour and approbation, 
venture to combine the head also in that deed of honour, is most 
touchingly significative ; expressive of her improved condition, of her 
higher acceptance, and of her overflowing gratitude for the same. Now 
this new case of question appears indeed greatly to increase the diffi¬ 
culty of the former; for many would be inclined to allow the former, 
that St. Mary Magdalene may be no other than Mary, the sister of 
Martha , and many also would be disposed to take it for granted, that 
St. Mary Magdalene was * the sinner’ we are speaking of. But most 
persons would be very loth to suppose that the good sister of Martha 
should have been ‘ the sinner’ described by St. Luke.”—pp. 413, 414. 

Mr. Williams answers this difficulty by suggesting, first, that 
the term “ sinner” has not that force which at first sight we should 
be apt to give it; and next, by insisting on the power of our Lord’s 
absolution, whatever the woman’s sins were; an absolution very 
different from any that is vouchsafed to us who have already in 
baptism received the gift of grace, and have profaned it. 


Art. VII .—The Thirty-nine Articles considered as the Standard 
and Test of the Doctrines of the Church of England, chiefly 
with reference to the Viezvs of No. 90 of the “ Tracts for the 
Timesa Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, 
in the Divinity School , on Thursday , June 3 , 1841. By God¬ 
frey Faussett, I). D. the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Christ Church. Oxford: Parker. London: 
Rivingtons. 

On Sunday, the 20 th of May, 1838, Dr. Faussett, Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford, preached a sermon in St. Mary’s 
against certain views, which he illustrated by numerous quotations 
from the Tracts for the Times, from several recent articles in 
this Review, and especially from Froude’s Remains, He also 
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indulged in strong personalities on the writers. This, however, 
was in itself nothing extraordinary, as others have done the same. 
Some weeks after,—exactly twenty-four hours before commemo¬ 
ration, when, as is well known, Oxford is full both of its own 
members and strangers, who disperse in all directions the very 
hour commemoration is over, leaving Oxford a deserted city— 
exactly at that critical season appeared in the booksellers’ shops 
in Oxford that same sermon, entitled “ The Revival of Popery,” 
handsomely printed, with a copious appendix of further quota¬ 
tions. Supposing, therefore, that the writer, who was chiefly 
aimed at in the sermon, had made no preparation for a reply, he 
would have had the alternative of letting the university go down 
to the country for the long vacation with the pamphlet unan¬ 
swered ; or writing, printing, and publishing an answer to an 
elaborate attack in less than twenty-four hours. An answer did 
appear in less than twenty-four hours, and in the Professor’s 
second edition of his sermon, the chief and first comment he 
makes on that answer is, “that it is anything but a regular an¬ 
swer to the sermon, and should seem to have been written with¬ 
out any complete perusal of it, including of course the Notes and 
Appendix” 

After an interval of three years, on Thursday, the 3rd of this 
June wherein we are writing, the Professor ascended the pulpit 
in the Divinity School, and delivered a lecture, or rather a tirade 
of about as personal a character as can be imagined, against the 
same body of writers, especially the author of No. 90, which was 
the immediate pretence of the exhibition. With again not much 
more than the above-mentioned interval of time before comme¬ 
moration, the lecture appeared in print. As it happened this 
time, owing to Prince Albert’s visit, there was an interval of a 
week between commemoration and the virtual end of term. We 
believe, however, the writer chiefly attacked, having already said 
a good deal on the subject, forbore to make any use of the in¬ 
terval, which, apparently, thanks to Prince Albert, was offered 
him. It is possible, however, that the tone of the so-called lec¬ 
ture was some reason for letting it pass. 

The Professor’s publications are not sufficiently numerous to 
afford a large field of induction, nor would it be safe to calculate 
his orbit from two observations only. But at present there seems 
a fair likelihood that Oxford will be favoured with these “angels’ 
visits ” every third commemoration. Whether the Professor has 
arranged this entertainment on the plan of the Trieterica Baccho 
Orgia , or whether he wishes to establish a counter attraction 
against the Musical Triennial in the shape of a Theological 
Triennial, we are not competent to say; but certainly we should 
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have thought a controversial philippic about as little to the pur¬ 
pose of a commemoration,—to prize poems, gilt noblemen, silk la¬ 
dies, pink and scarlet doctors, Latin orations and cold collations,— 
as Dr. Primrose’s present of his Treatise on Monogamy to his 
patron the day before his second marriage. 

The Professor is, of course, quite at liberty to choose his own 
time ; and will probably continue to please himself in the matter, 
notwithstanding any remarks we may happen to make. But, as 
a question of taste, it has to do with custom and precedent, and 
we are not aware of any authorities exactly to the professor’s 
purpose, except that sound and judicious class of divines who 
are seen to address the populace from extempore pulpits at horse 
races, fairs, and other like festivities. 

Now, if the Professor were known to be experienced in the 
tactics of controversy, his twenty-four hours’ notice to his re¬ 
spondent would be considered rather sharp practice. But we 
think it very probable he has no sinister intention. He has 
never had to reply, and enjoys all the simplicity of inexperience. 
Not having been in the way of suffering unfairness, most probably 
he does not dream of committing any. Moreover, as he takes 
three years to write a pamphlet, he may be fairly expected to 
take three weeks to correct the press. He confesses to a great 
difficulty in mere reading, not to speak of understanding what he 
reads. Two or three pages of quotation or argument, he speaks 
of as “ long,” “ wearisome,” “ tedious,” u perplexing,” “ irksome 
task,” “ a prolixity well calculated to bewilder the reader, and 
cause him to loose the thread of a disjointed argument;” “ an 
entangled w'eb of sophistical reasoning.” So often do such ex¬ 
pressions recur, that one is painfully reminded at every other 
page of headache, plethora, drowsiness, vertigo, depression of 
spirits, and other apoplectic symptoms. Knowing, therefore, the 
extreme difficulty some people find in mental operations, we are 
willing to suppose the delay before publication was no more 
than the Professor’s constitution required. But for his own 
avowals on this point, we might have thought some explanation 
necessary. 

They who happen not to have resided at Oxford, should be 
informed of the place which the present Margaret Professor oc¬ 
cupies in the visible order of things. We say, the visible order 
of things, because it is not our purpose to lay down what the 
Margaret Professor ought to be, nor yet what Dr. Faussett might 
be if he acted up to the views and the talents which we give him 
credit for possessing. We are about to describe him as he shows, 
not as he is, for we doubt not he is competent to assume a much 
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more useful and honourable post; and we also hope that some 
day he will. 

The Margaret Professor appears at intervals averaging not less 
than three years. Though he now seems settling into periodic 
times, hitherto his return has been uncertain. However, there 
have always been certain signs of his approach, so the university 
has never been taken by surprise. Nunquam imprudentibus 
imber obfuit. When public feeling has been a good deal excited 
about any-Oxford affairs, and the London papers,especially “ The 
Record,” have taken them up, and called upon the university to 
vindicate its fair fame, you may then confidently look for the Mar¬ 
garet Professor, and accordingly, when the clamour is at the 
highest, whispers are heard that he is going to fire off a sermon 
or a lecture. We use the expression fire off*, though aware that 
it is not strictly suitable for a discourse on sacred subjects, but 
we know of no usual term that would not be misapplied in the 
present instance. By and by the rumours are more rife, and it 
becomes known, days, nay weeks, beforehand, by every body, 
down to the scouts and small tradesmen, that “ Dr. Faussett is 
going to preach against such and such a person.” The under¬ 
graduates all inquire who Dr. Faussett is, and are just able to 
learn; for it will be observed that his average period corresponds 
with an undergraduate’s average residence ; so the freshmen can 
inquire of those who are of standing to take their degrees, and 
the tradition is never suffered to drop. 

Thus did I keep my person fresh and new. 

My presence, like a robe pontifical. 

Ne’er seen but wonder’d at, and so my state. 

Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 

And won by rareness such solemnity. 

Many other particulars are allowed to transpire; and a large 
crowd assembles at the sermon or lecture, as much to have their 
expectations fulfilled, as their curiosity satisfied. A person of 
rather striking appearance, and displaying his doctor’s robes to 
great advantage, ascends the pulpit, and, with a countenance and 
gestures fully wrought up to the occasion, delivers sentence, or 
punishment, or whatever else it is to be called. His style is 
round, wordy, full of antithesis, sarcasm, with all those rhetorical 
arts that one finds in polite sermons of the last century. There 
is an evident sensation in church. Everybody goes home with 
the impression that he has seen something very striking—some¬ 
thing between a portent and a catastrophe, which he will never 
forget, and the like of which he will never see again. Tlie effect 
is various. Some are roused to indignation against the victim of 
the day’s sport; the softer natures feel a re-action towards pity. 
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Now we know that manner has at least as much to do with the 
body as with the mind; and a person’s outward ways are a very 
uncertain index of his real disposition. It is so, we doubt not, 
in the present instance. But we are only describing the appear¬ 
ance ; and we trust it will be beneficial to all parties, especially 
to the professor himself, to know what appearance he makes. 
We do not think it either an amiable or a dignified one. It is 
Judge Jefferies without his humour, and without his consistency 
of principle. It is not the performance of a pleader, or even of 
a judge, but rather of that grim functionary who appears only on 
certain, and those very public occasions,—whose intermediate 
existence and locality is utterly unknown and uncared for—who 
is supposed to be all-indifferent to the rights of the case, and 
unable to enter into them, and whose office is to consummate 
the processes of the law. How a man should endure, or even 
relish such an employment, is a puzzle to ordinary minds. “ The 
sovereigns may do what they like,” said Wellington at Paris, 
when he heard of the proposition to put Bonaparte to death, 
(< but I will never be an executioner.” So forcibly does the 
resemblance we have alluded to possess the mind, that we could 
almost say, “ Descende carnifex,” did one think it probable that 
the morrow would change the mood. 

Another still more painful image has occurred to some minds, 
derived from scenes happily now long, and we trust for ever, gone 
by; in which, after the trembling prisoner had failed to satisfy 
his dire inquisitors, and after a brief pause of consultation, a 
signal is given—a curtain draws up, and discloses a recess of 
funereal gloom, in which stands a being of iron heart and frame, 
with his terrible apparatus about him. Some such image, we 
mean, as that in the mind of the Roman poet, tinged doubtless 
with the experience of his cruel times, which moulded his descrip¬ 
tion of Necessity, (as some understand the passage,) the follower 
and slave of fortune, herself thoughtless, choiceless, reasonless, 
feelingless, but ever at the beck of tyrants and crowds to execute 
their fierce behests : 

Te semper anteit serva Necessitas 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
Gestans aliena •, nec severus 

Uncus abest, liquidumque plumbum.* 

Now it is very far from our intention to say that this is a fair 
account of the man; but it is of the appearance. We wish to 

* With solemn pace and firm, in awful state, 

Before thee stalks inexorable Fate; 

And grasps impaling nails, and wedges dread, 

The hook tormentous, and the melted lead.— Francis’ Translation. 
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consider the present instance as one of those freaks of chance, or 
nature, which the German novelists delight to describe, wherein 
that which is fair and generous in itself is clothed, and partly hid¬ 
den, with forbidding form and circumstance. The Professor does 
us and himself the injustice of exhibiting only one side of his cha¬ 
racter. He remarks justly enough on “ the notorious deceptive¬ 
ness of the one-sided quotations of a modern Catena Patrnm 
and our only complaint is, that the very brief and partial ab¬ 
stract of himself and his views he has given to the university, 
is one-sided and unfair. We would take the opportunity to in¬ 
culcate a grave lesson, of the necessity of combining positive 
with negative teaching. He who only denies, rebukes, de¬ 
nounces, exposes, and so forth, injures the cause of that truth 
which, may be, he holds dear, showing only her darkest and most 
unprepossessing side. 

It was only in keeping with such an exhibition, that the Pro* 
fessor should not appear to have given himself the slightest 
trouble to understand the views he was apparently combating. 
We do not say that he designedly misunderstood them, nor that 
he appears unable to enter into them. There is no occasion 
to conjecture anything beyond the facts of the case. As a fact 
he does not understand them, and says nothing really to meet 
them, except occasionally in the way of assumption. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the dogmas his arguments assume: That no 
book not in the canon of Scripture has any degree of inspiration. 
—That an appearance of false history proves a book to be utterly 
uninspired (p. 28).—That an instance of false doctrine, i. e. of 
doctrine contrary to our creed, convicts a book of being un- 
canonical (ibid.)—That, notwithstanding, the notion that “ the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints is the divinely-appointed 
touchstone of canonical Scripture itself,” is a fraudulent insinua¬ 
tion, a popish error, and a startling suggestion (p. 32).—That 
the article on the Romish doctrine of Purgatory cannot pos¬ 
sibly be understood as directed against the existing doctrine 
and practice as a whole , because the popular doctrine and prac¬ 
tice was at the time so corrupt as to be (as Dr. Faussett says, in 
the language of a half-gentleman duellist) “ beneath its contempt ,” 
(p. 35) ; as if anything that the people believed and practised was 
beneath the notice of the Church, and Articles were only con¬ 
cerned with a certain theological aristocracy.—That the heads 
of houses are the imposers ( imponens ) of the Thirty-nine Arti¬ 
cles at Oxford, which must therefore be taken, and held as 
long as they are held, in their interpretation (p. 42). — That, 
in particular, when Mr. Newman subscribed the Articles, 
and as often as he has done so, he subscribed them in one de- 
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finite, assignable sense, held collectively by all the Heads of Houses 
(p. 41).—That the Thirty-nine Articles are simply articles of peace 
with reference to the laity, and creeds with respect to the clergy 
(p. 8).—That the expression " traditionary sense,” as applied to the 
Articles, can only mean one thing, viz. a certain sense now re¬ 
ceived and handed down quite unchanged from the compilers of 
the Articles, being at the time of that compilation a sense neces¬ 
sarily, and beyond all doubt, attached to those Articles, and 
therefore as binding on future generations of subscribers as the 
words themselves (p. 41).—That, on the other hand, as applied to 
the writings of the apostles, a traditionary sense may be apostolical 
yet wrong ; and right or wrong, is of no authority (p. 32).—That, 
as a matter of fact, our Articles have hitherto been found an in¬ 
surmountable barrier and defence against error and corruption 
(p. 44).—That, after all, some of the Articles do admit great lati¬ 
tude of interpretation (p. 17), &c. &c. 

Such is the ashlar work, so to speak, of the Professor’s argu¬ 
mentation ; and as it left a number of interstices and cavities, a good 
deal of rubble was required to give the structure continuity and 
an appearance of strength. The following is the description of 
material he has used for this purpose.—“ Specious arts of evasive 
and captious interpretation;”—“pressing necessity, however, 
proverbially stimulates the inventive faculties;”—“conscious 
weakness;”—“ reckless adoption, as if it were for the mere tem¬ 
porary purpose of the argument immediately in hand, of whatever 
may promise to afford it any colourable pretensions to plausi¬ 
bility “ what he is pleased to call;”—“ plausible fallacy for 
his own purpose ;”—“ evasive interpretations —■“ must at once 
exclude a conscientious man from the ministry;” &c. See. And 
all this from the pulpit of the venerable divinity school of Ox¬ 
ford ! 

Society justly expects that men shall earn their right to censure 
their neighbours. They must not cry down what others are 
doing, unless they do something themselves. The best course 
indeed is, if possible, to do one's oiun zoork , and let the works of 
others alone. But to do nothing oneself, and merely rail at those 
who, whether right or wrong, are more in earnest and active than 
oneself, is intolerable. Let a man establish in word and also in 
deed the grounds on which he objects to the course taken by 
others, and then people will listen to his objections. To dispute 
and to stigmatize, in addition to employments of a more edifying 
character, is sometimes an unpleasant necessity. To do nothing, 
—nothing whatever,—never to have done any thing,—not even to 
appear likely ever to do any thing,—but to cavil and revile, is a 
superfluous piece of odiousness. 
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Nothing is so easy as negation, for the simple reason that it is 
doing nothing at all. It is merely a kind of pulling down in 
words instead of deeds. A splendid building, which took the 
labour and wealth of generations, and the taste and ingenuity of 
the brightest spirits of their day, may be destroyed in an hour 
by a maniac or savage. Easy as it is to sav Yes, it is still easier 
to say No. Yet they whose conversation seldom extends beyond 
a negative, are not considered either the most instructive or the 
most entertaining companions. Nay, if there be a little clever¬ 
ness to help the spirit of negation, it is not much mended. The 

flow of soul” may indeed often require a check, yet it cannot 
endure to be dammed up by a perpetual recurrence of denial. It 
is a dead lift to work against such a stoppage. The negationist, 
that is, the man who only denies, and will not adventure a posi¬ 
tive statement or view of his own, is as a stage waggon before 
you in a narrow lane when you are in a hurry. He has just that 
mole-like sort of vision, or rather instinct, which enables him to 
see where your position is obnoxious to cavil. He can discern 
the possible danger, be it ever so remote, the exception, be it ever 
so small, the qualification, be it ever so minute. A moment’s 
exertion of mind and wakefulness is sufficient for this, and then 
he relapses into inanity. To advance anything positive requires 
that a man should have in his eye many possible contradictions 
or qualifications ; to propose any given course of action requires 
that a man should foresee many tendencies, many dangers, many 
conflicting causes and probabilities. To contradict requires only 
that a man should see one , or rather that, when it is suggested 
to his notice, he should fix his dull eye upon it, and say—no. 

If the Margaret professor had made any serious attempt to re¬ 
trieve what we must call the very hopeless cause of that truth 
which he claims to reverence, and in a degree we think he does 
reverence, his interference would at least have been entitled to 
respect. Interference, especially when it is unfrequent, backed by 
only a very modified and ill-uuderstood degree of authority, and 
not carried off with any peculiar graces of mind and manner, is 
sure to work under a disadvantage ; but perhaps it is never so 
liable to miscarry as when it is recommended by no merito¬ 
riousness of action in the person interfering. Supposing his 
cause to be ever so just, still he must have shown by his conduct 
that his interference is not merely the easy wantonness of autho¬ 
rity, the supercilious pride of place; a construction, which, be it 
ever so untrue, people will be apt enough to believe. He must 
have shown by his own labours that he can appreciate the labour 
of others, and allow for their difficulties. The man whose very 
presence is to calm the gathering sedition is described by the poet 
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as reverend both for piety and noble deeds. We do not call in 
question the professor’s piety; but where is the other condition? 

To be objected against both with entire seriousness and with 
some show of reason, is common to all possible lines of proceed¬ 
ing in the matter of religion. Therefore the simple fact of there 
being such objections to a given course is itself no objection 
whatever. A person may at once reply, “ You object to this; 
tell me what you think better. Where is it ? Define it,—prove 
it—illustrate it; show me that it is something real and practicable, 
not a mere fiction of argument, not a mere put off, not a thing of 
words, like one of those false concessions and sham securities 
with which conquerors pacify or insult the conquered. You 
affect a concern for my welfare, and an anxiety to disabuse me of 
error. Good. But where is your truth ? Let me have some¬ 
thing in exchange for error, for I would rather have my error than 
nothing at all. When men are serious, and have their wits about 
them, they never part with what they have, except for something 
in return. Men in trade understand equivalents. Nay, trade is 
called exchange. Word for word, promise for promise, shadow 
for shadow, if you like; but give me also substance for substance. 
Unless I know and see and touch and count and weigh that 
which you undertake to give me, how do I know 7 that when I 
have parted with what I have, I shall find I receive nothing in 
return ? My sterling gold will be gone, and instead thereof you 
will mock my poverty with flash notes, bankrupt promises, the 
cargoes of ships that never sailed, and the rents of imaginary acres. 

Men cannot exist on negations. It is of no use to tell men 
what they must not do, or what they must not believe, unless you 
tell them what they may. When Mr. Accum, some years ago, 
demonstrated to the London world that every article of food they 
were eating was adulterated, and dangerous to life, they admitted 
the fact, but denied the conclusion that therefore they must eat 
nothing. The chemist had proved too much. If he had pointed 
out only the deleterious qualities of some of the things on their 
table, his readers might have had recourse to the rest; but as 
they w r ould not be wholly debarred the means of life, and one 
was as bad as another, they wholly neglected his caution ; and 
from that day to this they have gone on as heretofore thriving and 
increasing on poison. There is a danger in every thing. There 
is a danger in walking and in sitting still. You may sleep too 
much, and wake too much. Exhaustion produces one set of dis¬ 
orders, repletion another. Mental excitement and mental repose 
each tend to evil. He who lives too much in society has few 
opportunities of studying himself: he who lives in solitude will 
probably be ignorant of others. But seeing that danger and loss 
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face us wherever we turn, we come at last to the comfortable, 
because the only possible conclusion, that we will choose the 
least of evils. 

Now, of course, it was quite competent to Dr. Faussett, and 
quite compatible with university precedent, to do nothing at all; 
at least he might have “ abstained from controversy ” without dis¬ 
grace. He might have undertaken many labours which as they were 
comparatively little called for, so they w ? ere little liable to ob¬ 
jection. He might have written on the chronology of the Bible, 
or furnished some new proofs of its “ genuineness and authen¬ 
ticity.” But we repeat he had the fairest excuses possible for 
entire idleness. For it might be said, that on coming to his 
office, and surveying the state of the church, he found so many 
things to be done, so many assailants to be warded off, so many 
rents to be patched, so many fractures to be joined, so many sore 
places to be healed, so many doctrines to be proved, and so many 
errors to be confuted, that not being able to choose in such a 
multiplicity of labours, and not having the heart to set about one 
thing while another had an equal claim to his attention,—in fine, 
he had settled down into doing nothing at all, which w as at least an 
easy way of arranging the disputed precedence of so many ques¬ 
tions, and had the further advantage of coming by itself without 
any very active exercise of one’s power of choice. He might 
have pleaded the authority of the maid of allwork, who, having 
rather overslept herself, found that at seven o’clock she had to 
open all the shutters, dust all the tables and chairs, make the 
kitchen fire and the parlour fire, get the kettle to boil, and lay 
out the breakfast things, and not knowing what to set about first, 
settled the question by going back again to bed. Dr. Faussett, 
however, has not done this. He has neither done what he ought, 
nor done nothing at all. As far as appearances are concerned, 
which are all the world has to judge by, he has been both idle 
and officious, both passive and contentious. He has ingeniously 
combined the disgrace of indifference and the invidiousness of a 
selection. 

Fourteen years have now passed since Dr. Faussett was elected 
to represent the faculty of Divinity at Oxford;—fourteen years, it 
will be allowed, of no ordinary activity and interest. So many 
and so great have been the religious changes in progress during 
that* time, that it is scarcely possible to say which is the greatest. 
The liberal party has become respectable ; toryisin has become 
extinct and despised; the Wesleyans and other dissenting bodies 
have doubled and trebled their numbers, and collect almost im¬ 
perial revenues for the support and spread of their systems. The 
Roman Catholics are numerous, powerful, proselyting, and full 
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of hope. What were, a generation since, called low-church views 
have nearly swallowed up the Church of England, and enjoy 
exclusive ascendency in the large towns. Socinianism, helped on 
by the Roman Catholics, has become all but part and parcel of 
the law of the land. The property, and still more the privileges, 
of the Church have been seriously, and in many ways, infringed 
upon; so that she cannot be said to have the same measure of 
supremacy, or to be in anywise in the same honourable position 
as at the commencement of the period we refer to. 

All these circumstances seemed to call for something,—some¬ 
thing to be done, and that of a decided and vigorous nature. As 
long as they had been only talked about,—as long as they had 
been only vague threats on the one side, and vague apprehensions 
on the other,—the idle bug-bears of timorous old men, and rusti¬ 
cated, antiquated prosers,—perhaps it had not been ridiculous 
merely to talk in return. But now that they were come, actually 
present,—nay, some of them past, and matters of history ;—now 
that, instead of being mere words, they are distressing facts ; —it 
did become ridiculous to do nothing I The nation looked to the 
universities, which, as being the heart of the English Church, 
were expected most to feel the disease, and meditate the remedy. 
It looked not that the Church should recover money, rank, and 
power, for it did not become her to strive for these things ; but 
that she should take some strong measures to resume her do¬ 
minion in the empire of religious feeling, and to secure Truth 
from injury in the general ruin. Being shorn of temporal aids 
and appliances, it behoved her to replace them with spiritual, 
and still to be as a Church what she could no longer be as a 
national establishment. At such a season has Dr. Eaussett been 
one of the two divinity professors of Oxford,—for fourteen years, 
which it is said were preceded by not a few years of confident ex¬ 
pectation, during his predecessor's long decay ; and it is to be 
hoped that his anxiety to obtain the office did not prevent him 
from making some preparation towards a due discharge of it. 

Now we ask what has the Professor done for those fourteen 
years, during which the patience or the politeness of convocation 
has continued him ? Who will deny that something was to be done, 
and was specially expected from him ? Think of the position of a 
man who, in a country convulsed and torn asunder by parties in and 
out of the Church, and when, to use Dr. Faussett’s own words, 

(t we were labouring under the weakness consequent on almost 
unexampled disunion, both civil and religious, —thinkof his position, 
who is the professor chosen virtually for life by the theological 
faculty in confessedly the more theological of the two univer¬ 
sities? We do not say that he, with the more zealous and or- 
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thodox members of the university, was to preach a crusade against 
every heresy and every schism,—to make, as it were, a desperate 
sortie out of our besieged walls, and attack the enemy on all 
sides, and day by day renew the battle cry ? Who would choose to 
be known only as an assailant ? Such a state of manifold and 
all-pervading error as,we have been describing, must arise from 
a deeper source than controversy can ever reach. However, it is 
not such a restless, incessant, universal hostility that Dr. Faussett 
has chosen for his line. So we again ask what line he has 
adopted? 

Now, instead of contemplating all these calamities at once, let 
us take one, and consider how it was to be met. We said just now, 
that what were some time since called, in the language of party, 
Low-Church views, had spread within the Church till probably 
more than half the clergy, and those apparently the more zealous, 
and also the greater part of the town population, had been 
gained over. Now we are not aware that the Margaret Profes¬ 
sor ever showed such a leaning towards this party as to be there¬ 
fore leniently disposed to the errors of their theology. On the 
contrary, everybody who had heard or read any of his productions 
would expect that he felt towards them exactly what the world 
would expect an Oxford Professor to feel, viz. a decided anti¬ 
pathy, not unmixed with fear. So much for his feelings. Which 
way his line of duty lay we cannot doubt. It behoved him to do 
what he could to counteract so serious a corruption of doctrine. 
This was to be done by strength of position, not by fury of nega¬ 
tion ; by edifying, not by destroying; by exhibiting the truth, 
not by exposing the error. It behoved him to set forth, and to 
build up in the minds of those whom Providence had gathered 
before his chair, that Church system, of which he, with us, believes 
the popular doctrine of the day to be a false and delusive coun¬ 
terpart. It behoved him to redeem from obscurity, oblivion, 
desuetude, misrepresentation and error, what he really be¬ 
lieved to be the system of the Church of England. The 
Margaret Professor (and most gladly do vve render him that 
justice) has not yet pronounced the creeds to be the weak inven¬ 
tions of a false philosophy. He therefore holds without fraud or 
guile the doctrine of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. Let 
him take that for his text, and tell Oxford what he understands 
by it. It is not a verbal definition, it is not one statement once 
for all, that the times require. The manifold exigencies of a 
wandering and distracted age cannot be fully met by one or two 
able disquisitions, a course of Bampton lectures, or a safe and an 
ingenious view). The Catholic Church, which we profess in the 
creed, needs to be exhibited in that fulness and sufficiency of 
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faith and practice, in which its modern shadow, the religion of the 
day, is exhibited ; i. e. as a form of godliness. Any thing short 
of this is a make-believe, and only deserves, what it will assuredly 
receive, the scorn of men. How can any thing short of this re¬ 
claim and teach the orphan millions of this land ? 

This is no easy task of course. It is indeed giving life to dry 
bones, raising that which is dead and corrupt. Some, with what¬ 
ever success, have tried it and are trying it, and risking all that 
they hold dear in the attempt. What they are doing, they are 
doing alone. They find the ground wholly unoccupied. Where- 
ever they have placed their steps it has been not on the firm 
foundations of other men’s blest endeavours, but chiefly on the 
slippery tracks of unblest heresy. Whatever was called orthodox, 
or whatever did but cleave to the name of orthodoxy, they respected 
and honoured. They attempted no injurious rivalry with what 
was good and sound, but only wished to recover the relinquished 
and desecrated ground of what was professedly and ostentatiously 
uncatholic. Nay, so untoward were the opportunities which they 
first improved, so waste the soil they first vindicated, that they 
began with an ill name from the accidents of their locality. 
Wherever they have found kindred movements, it has been still 
the same. Many from every section of opinion and feeling have 
joined the movement; yet what would the bulk of them have been? 
Not what was called High Church some thirty years since, but 
some one thing, some another; some named and some nameless; 
every thing perhaps except that which Dr. Faussett, if compelled 
to describe himself, would now profess to be. The writers whom 
he w ? ould hold up as the seducers of the Church have stolen none 
from him . They have not left him bare and desolate. As far as 
verbal confession is a token of faith, they have brought men nearer 
to him than they would have been. They have gathered men 
round his chair, who w'ould otherwise have despised it. They 
have clothed his nakedness. They have inconceivably contributed 
to revive that sentiment of reverence, and that worshipful regard 
for truth in sacred things, of which he is now enabled to take so 
great advantage. If he cannot think them right, at least let him 
consider what he might possibly have had instead; and that con¬ 
sideration, though it may not lead to agreement, may at least in¬ 
fuse a little gentleness and charity. Would the Margaret Pro¬ 
fessor have thought himself and the truth he is called to defend, 
w'ere congenially and comfortably circumstanced, if Oxford had 
been such as Cambridge, or London, or Liverpool? or if the 
theology of St. Edmund Hall had spread its branches over Ox¬ 
ford, and darkened the very quadrangles of Christ Church? We 
believe that the writers, for whom the Professor husbands all his 
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denunciations, might safely gather before him all their chief oppo¬ 
nents, and challenge him to name any one of those whose system, 
taken throughout, both as to what it holds and what it does, he 
would rather close with than their own. Would he like extem¬ 
pore preachings and prayings? Would he like public meet¬ 
ings, the familiar introduction of sacred names at every turn, 
sanctimonious looks,serious scruples, and “improving discourse” 
without change, intermission, or end? He would not like to be 
where the Scriptures were treated as if they were so many volumes 
of the Asiatic Researches, or the vertebrae of an Ichthyosaurus, 
or the reveries of an Alexandrian Platonist. Yet but for those he 
inveighs against, many from both parties in the present question 
would have attacked or slighted his professorial authority with 
such styles of interpretation. 

But without going to contingencies, look to the actual existence 
of low views respecting the Church and the Sacraments. Does the 
Professor mean to sanction these ? Whether he means it or not, 
seeing that he is comparatively silent concerning them, and loud 
against the views which in popular estimation are their contraries, 
the weight of his testimony goes entirely to the side of the former. 
What if he were ultimately to find his testimony of more weight 
and consequence than he now would set it at? People wish some¬ 
times to be heard just so far and no farther, to create just one 
degree of alarm or zeal, or whatever feeling they may wish to ex¬ 
cite, and no more. It may be the Professor’s case. He wishes 
perhaps to call just loud enough to warn his friends, but not so 
loud as to bring the avalanche down upon all their heads. Let 
him beware that he does not wake the slumbering echoes. Let him 
see that he is using an instrument whose power and compass he 
has not proved. If the “exaggerated” views he complains of 
were really banished and crushed, and if the party now most 
opposed to them were in its turn to rise to the ascendancy it lately 
enjoyed at the sister university, nay, to a still more uncontrolled 
and palmy state (for that might reasonably be looked for after so 
great a triumph had been achieved), how w r ould the Professor 
relish a doctrine and discipline, which would certainly not be more 
considerate in its demeanour, or less importunate in its demands, 
than the present object of his suspicions and fears. Frowned 
upon by old Puritans, ridden over by Reformers, and jostled by 
a lively young brood of Independents, with a Goodwyn, or an 
Owen, for his president or his dean, he might look back with an 
!| occasional pang of regret on the less rugged visitation of too ca¬ 
tholic principles. Reformers and Puritans may be pleasant 
enough to contemplate and admire in the abstract, or at the safe 
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‘.distance of three centuries, or carved in stone some thirty feet 
from the ground, yet we think it not unlikely that the Margaret 
Professor, case-hardened though he might be against the annoy¬ 
ances of verbal controversy, would find his equauimity trespassed 
upon by a living Knox or Calvin, or even a Cranmer, a Hooper, 
or a Baxter. They might not indeed “ call him back at once to the 
darkest period of Roman superstition” by talking about “ rigid 
mortifications, and self abasements, and painful penancesbut it 
is possible they might inflict them at once without waiting for the 
slow developments of argumentative conviction. This of course 
would not really be so serious an injury as what Dr. Faussett 
now professes to dread, because though painful to the body, it 
would not necessarily corrupt the mind. Yet we can easily con¬ 
ceive that when a man, who has spent the longer and the stronger 
portion of his life in dignified ease, finds that he has to struggle 
through the short and feeble remainder in hopeless and helpless 
penury, and perhaps in prison or exile, he will derive little conso¬ 
lation from the consciousness that he retains his original sound¬ 
ness of opinion as to the utter irrelevance of such sufferings to 
the welfare of his soul, or from being assured by his persecutors 
that they have bullied him or ousted him on the pure Protestant 
principle of consulting their own convenience, without any popish 
idea of doing him any good thereby. 

Without however needlessly paining ourselves as well as the 
professor with so gloomy an anticipation, there are many degrees 
of ultra-protestant ascendancy short of this, and by no means im¬ 
probable, which he would think a poor exchange for the transient 
annoyance of having his “ understanding as well as his feelings 
outraged by insinuations against the so called Reformers.” The 
mere propinquity, and numerical predominance of those who, to 
use Dr. Faussett’s own words, though nominally members of the 
Church of England, have in some measure adopted sectarian (i. e. 
as he explains, puritanical, or non-conformist, or dissenting) 
views,—the mere fact of their being heard Sunday after Sunday 
from the pulpit of St. Mary’s,—would make the professor long for 
the good old days of tractarian agitation. If also it so happened, 
which however we do not consider at all likely to happen, that he 
had reason to believe his own denunciations had contributed to 
the result, he would think that mayhap he had blown a blast too 
loud, and perchance that he would have acted more wisely to 
practise himself in the use of his authority, before he used it with 
such dire and unexpected results. 

We will venture an illustration of our meaning not very serious, 
though perhaps rather more german to the occasion than may at first 
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sight appear. Some years since we were present at an interesting 
lecture on the production of musical sounds, given in the labora¬ 
tory under the Ashmolean Museum, by one who had best have 
confined his analytical inquiries to such mechanical subjects. 
The table was covered with all kinds of string and wind instru¬ 
ments, new and old, civilized and barbaric, actual and theoretical, 
looking like a sleeping chaos of sounds, or a dreadful arsenal of 
discords which one might well dread to call into activity. When 
the lecture was over, in the interval before a further stage of the 
evening’s entertainment, some of the grandees, of whom there 
happened to be an unusually strpng muster, descended into the 
area, and proceeded to submit the said instruments to a closer 
examination. There was present a certain junior proctor, a man 
of remarkable backwardness and modesty of manners; one of that 
sort who, wherever placed, always shrink from the full authority 
and privilege of their position. But, when you want anything 
extravagant, unwarranted, and presumptuous to be done, com¬ 
mend us a modest man. If you want a neighbourhood to be 
astonished, a multitude to be set on a flame, a young lady to be 
run away with, a great name to be attacked, or any other deed of 
audacity to be achieved, he is the man to do it; for the plain 
reason that never acting up to the full of his lawful allowances, 
he does not know their just limitations, and in fact knows no 
mean between the extremes of bashfulness and impudence. How¬ 
ever that may be, so it was, that the said junior proctor, confiding 
in the passport of his velvet sleeves, descended with the rest of the 
privileged class, and commenced an inspection of the trumpets 
and dulcimers. Bye and bye a blast was heard, and that not 
merely for a second or two, so dissonant, so harsh and loud, so ut¬ 
terly unlike the every-day sounds even of this noisy and inharmo¬ 
nious world, that every one’s ear was surprised and taken prisoner 
in a most unwilling thraldom. For a quarter of a minute one 
might have fancied that a Triton had emerged from the unknown 
depths of the Museum, and was sounding some huge curiosity of 
a shell; or that we were hearing one of those Berecynthian horns 
with which, together with the harsh cymbal, Horace tells us the 
Bacchanalians were wont to stimulate themselves to blind self- 
love and to the presumptuous extravagance of empty vanity. 
It seemed to grate and grind through bench and wall, and body 
and soul. All eyes were turned to the spot whence it came, and 
were in time to see the most bashful man in the University hold¬ 
ing to his mouth at a bold angle of elevation a very long metal 
pipe, whose uncouth appearance certainly might have dictated 
greater caution, before one committed to it the whole strength of 
one’s lungs. At first he seemed as one absorbed in the contem- 
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plation of his own efforts, and transformed from a gentle proctor 
into that revengeful demon, who 

“ with a withering look 
The war-denouncing trumpet took. 

And drew a blast so loud and dread, 

Was ne’er prophetic sound so full of woe.” 

The next instant the illusion vanished, and the performer 
seemed to realize his unwonted position. The modesty of his 
nature returning, he hastily and tremblingly replaced the treacher¬ 
ous tube, 

“ And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

E’en at the sound himself had made.” 

Most sincerely do we hope that the still more discordant blast, 
recently blown by the Margaret Professor within fifty yards of 
the above-mentioned spot, will not lead to any more disastrous 
conclusion. But to be serious. If the country is to judge 
of the predominant views of the University from the object 
the professor has chosen for this unwonted display of zeal, it 
is possible they may come to the conclusion that it does not 
deserve that proud pre-eminence in privilege and honour over 
every other Christian school in the land, which she is still, thus 
late in our history, suffered to retain. What if the dissenting 
colleges should discover that Oxford, willing enough, on occa¬ 
sions, to censure and to exclude, does yet connive at heresies 
which themselves abhor? With what pretence can Oxford still 
arrogate a monopoly, which, in the opinion of many, sacrifices 
liberality and usefulness of education to soundness of doctrine, and 
is more safely than widely beneficial ? Orthodoxy has ever been 
both the boast and the shame, the glory and the cross, of Oxford; 
the ground of her charter, the argument of her friends, and the 
provocation of her foes. Thousands both in and out of the 
Church could pick holes in her discipline, and would gladly 
throw her into the arena of public discussion, and remould her 
according to the latest improvements; but when they remember 
how amid the fluctuations of many centuries, she has still retained 
what they consider the fundamental truths of the Gospel, they 
think it on the whole best not to disturb her. Now we ask, are 
these people, no inconsiderable class, likely to continue their 
sufferance when the internal history of the University is brought 
to light, which soon or late it will be, if not by us, yet by others, 
and the doctrines tolerated and taught , set side by side with the 
doctrines prohibited ? 

Since the present Margaret Professor came into office, three heads 
of houses,—three members of that board, whom, we know not 
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in what sense, he calls the “ highest authorities” in the univer¬ 
sity,—have in their published works treated the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the following ways. One has advanced, as an obvious 
fact, which people need only open their eyes, and they must see 
at once, that the word “ Person” means nothing more than a 
relation, just as one man may be father to one and brother to 
another, a subject to his king, and a master to his servant. This 
used to be called Sabellianism. Another, in a manual specially 
addressed to the young, has for years, we believe up to this day, 
pointedly substituted the word u office” for “ Person,” where 
the Church uses the latter. And the third has published, and 
not yet retracted, that “ The Son is the principle of intelligence 
in the Divine Being” and the “ Holy Ghost is the Love of God 
towards his creation and that the Word and the Love of God 
are only “ called” the Son , and the Spirit , from a certain “ re¬ 
semblance.” So here are three heads of houses in Dr. Faussett’s 
period of office, who have held and maintained concerning a 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the one that He is a relation , 
the other that He is an office , and the third that He is a principle. 
It is not our present purpose to prove, or even assert, that 
those interpretations or substitutions are not allowable. But it 
will not be denied that they are explanations of some sort; and 
the explanations of persons who are not quite satisfied with the 
language of the creeds, i. e. with the creeds themselves, so 
that they are obliged to make an effort to reconcile their views 
with the creeds. Now, on the most favourable construction, 
these persons appear to be in much the same case with regard to 
creeds, that the writers, now called in question, are with regard to 
the Articles. Yet concerning two of these cases, we are not aware 
that the Margaret Professor has ever moved his tongue. Why, we 
know not: unless we are to suppose that he and his suggesters 
and approvers put the supposed “ principles of the Reformation” 
above the Catholic Faith, as expressed in the creeds; or unless it 
is intended that you may downright deny what doctrine contained 
in the Articles you please, so long as you take no notice of the 
Articles themselves, and that you may spare yourself the trouble 
of showing that your views are not irreconcilable with them. 
Concerning the remaining case, all know how late, how reluc¬ 
tantly, and how ineffectually, the Margaret Professor was induced 
to declare himself. 

It is of course most painful to speak of the tolerance of such 
errors, and to make any allusion to other university authorities be¬ 
side the one now before us. Most especially painful is it to those 
who would willingly spend and be spent for Oxford, whose eyes 
are ever turned towards its towers and its groves, as the very hill 
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of their earthly Zion —rerum pulcherrima —the loveliest of human 
things. Yet a necessity lies upon them. Love Oxford as they 
may, yet they must love Truth better. Should Oxford, which is 
scarcely conceivable, lift up its head against the Catholic Truth, 
it becomes a duty to declare the fact, that foreign influences are 
at work therein ; that it is not Oxford awake, but Oxford asleep 
and dreaming; not Oxford itself, but Oxford beside itself; that 
some cruel step-dame has drugged its reason. No authority can 
really have weight, however sacred its foundation, unless it rule 
with truth and justice. A power, which asserts itself only where 
it pleases, which interferes or lets alone at discretion, which takes 
notice of one alleged infraction of the law and not another, 
which defends one class and leaves another to defend itself,—such 
a power, however legitimate, has degenerated from the arbiter of 
justice into an accomplice of party, and is no longer a reign, but 
a tyranny. Leave arms in the hands of one party of a divided 
nation, and disarm the other : what must follow ? Not that in 
the present instance the weapons of one are as the weapons of 
the other; not that here there is any fear of final extinction. But 
though the final destinies of Truth lie far beyond our foresight 
or our power, we yet are answerable for its immediate conduct. 
If so, how great the peril now ! We see that the human mind is 
above all things elastic and expanding. It will seek to improve, 
and will never count itself to have attained. It craves to be 
perfect and self consistent. Reason spreads out its roots and 
feelers, some in one direction and some in another. In the 
Church there ever will be some minds, some prevalent habits of 
thought, some popular modes and opinions, that look to faith 
and holiness, and some to unbelief and profaneness; some to Ca¬ 
tholicism, and some to the manifold forms of infidelity. Stop its 
growth in one direction, and open it wide in the other, and what 
is the result? If you hunt Faith as a frightened hind, and with 
your lines and nets of human prohibitions, and painted plumes 
and scarecrows of human penalties, shall prevent return to the 
haunts of ancient truth, what can it be otherwise than your ex¬ 
pectation that she should fly through the only outlets you are 
leaving open—the wide avenues that lead to modern heresy? 

Every day seems to show it more and more necessary that the 
whole truth should be known respecting the progress of truth at 
Oxford. It will be known. The University is as a city built 
on a hill and cannot be hid. What is there spoken in the ears 
will be proclaimed on house tops. It claims to be a metropolis 
of the English Church, to be a sacred source of Divine Teaching. 
It therefore incurs the dignity or the penalty, whichever it be, of 
publicity. It cannot pretend to sit in Moses’ seat as a judge 
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over Israel, and indisputably rule the Church, and at the same 
time enjoy the hushed seclusion, the delicate reserves, and peace¬ 
ful irresponsibility of private life. It should be known, and 
known thoroughly and universally, wherever the name of Oxford 
is venerated, under what circumstances the present Catholic 
movement began, what were at the time the views and the teach¬ 
ing of the various sections in the University, the obvious tendency 
of things, the theological character of all who either have or as¬ 
sume any authoritative voice in the present controversies. It is 
fit'that the world should know how Oxford does most naturally 
divide itself; what are the two most decided hues. There are 
people who dream of an orthodox party in the University, as 
distinct from what we venture to call the Catholic. There are 
some also who dream of a so-called Evangelical party, of num¬ 
bers and strength. But these are dreams ; comfortable dreams 
perhaps, but still dreams. Neither of these parties exists. There 
may be a few men who separately, indistinctly, and waveringly, 
hold views that might be so described; but we appeal to all who 
know Oxford, whether it does in fact divide itself naturally into 
more than two descriptions or tendencies; those who are zealous 
for Catholic verities, and those who are indifferent to all doctrine 
as such. And if any shall tell us that they see in the former 
division the promise of popery, we can safely reply that we can 
produce in the latter the earnests of Socinianism. 

People who are called on to make a choice, as every Church¬ 
man now is in this country, ought to know what they have to 
choose from. There are many who doubtless w'ould w'ish to 
make no decided choice, and to stand still. But there is no 
standing ground. All is in motion. Many also, nay most people 
of thought and feeling, are aware that they have no power to 
maintain a ground of their own, and that they must go in com¬ 
pany ; and that if, moreover, progress is the law of the day, they 
must submit to it, and make their choice in which direction and 
with what friends to move. When it is understood, what of 
course many will not be persuaded of till it is too late, that it is 
impossible to preserve our present religious position, we conceive 
that serious people will prefer to strive upwards to the pure 
streams of primitive truth, than drift gallantly down with the 
multitude towards the ocean of unbelief. 

Can it be supposed that the professor, and those who act with 
him in the University, say, “ You may believe as little as you 
like—may deny as much as you like, but we entreat you believe 
and practice nothing more than what is absolutely required. 
This is the direction of Protestantism. These are the principles 
of the Reformation, which have carried us thus, far well.” Or 
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with a still more prudential tone, does a voice from within the Uni¬ 
versity seem to warn her headstrong alumni, “ Gentlemen, take 
care what you are about. You little know what treacherous 
ground is under you. We live on a crust. The great eruption 
of the sixteenth century raised to its present temporary level, and 
seeming consistency, the slender film on which we are standing. 
The explosive gases which then puffed us up to our present ele¬ 
vation have long since cooled and contracted, leaving a fearful 
vacuum below, over which hangs, like an arch, our semblance of 
terra firma. But it will not stand playing tricks with. Tamper 
not with a crustaceous theology. It will just bear our present 
measure of profession ; but if you try to make it carry more 
weight, we shall infallibly sink into the abyss. Lighten us if you 
please. Diminish what you like, but add nothing.” 

In the opening words of his “ Lecture,” the professor declares 
himself on the subject of the creeds in a way that must satisfy 
every Catholic mind, and that must also add to one’s deep regret 
that he should now, however unwittingly, be throwing the weight 
of his teaching against the creeds. We cannot believe it is any 
mere indifference in the writer of the two following paragraphs, 
which makes him either blind to error, or hostile to the only 
course by which error is to be effectually opposed : 

“ The necessity of creeds and confessions of faith must have been ob¬ 
vious from the very foundation of Christianity. It can scarcely be be¬ 
lieved that the apostles themselves, much less their disciples and succes¬ 
sors, baptized their converts without obtaining from them some distinct 
assent to the leading truths of the Gospel. St. Paul’s frequent mention 
of the * form of sound words,’ ' the form of doctrine which was delivered,’ 
and other expressions of similar import, lead to the natural and probable 
conclusion, that the apostles had supplied their churches with some es¬ 
tablished formularies of the kind now supposed. Without them, indeed, 
it is not easy to conceive how uniformity of doctrine could have been 
either primarily inculcated or subsequently maintained. It was not es¬ 
sential to their efficacy that they should have been, verbatim , the same in 
all places. Indeed the specimens which have been transmitted to ns, in 
the writings of the Fathers of the second and third centuries, exhibit a 
variety of expression, though not of meaning. They were, however, 
generally characterized by brevity and simplicity of statement, until the 
prevarications and perversions of heresy compelled the rulers of the 
Church to guard the orthodox faith by a more critical preciseness of 
language, and to enlarge from time to time her doctrines and decisions, 
accordingly as scriptural truths, hitherto tacitly acknowledged, were 
misrepresented or denied. 

“ Of the progressive increase of this unhappy necessity, and of the con¬ 
sequent enlargement of her confessions of faith, the successive adoption 
of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, and the minuteness and care with 
which particular points were insisted upon in them, afford an ample illus- 
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tration. And it is not readily to be imagined, that the Arian impuguers 
of the complete divinity of Christ, or the various misinterpreters and 
opposers of the doctrine of the Trinity, could by any possible subterfuge 
have evaded the searching tests to which they were thus subjected. The 
result at least is clear: the Arian and other kindred heresies, though 
harassing to the Church for a season, gradually declined in credit, and 
eventually disappeared, leaving the orthodox creed thus far triumphant 
and unquestioned.”—pp. 3, 4. 

A most auspicious beginnnig! Thus far we feel that we can 
go entirely with the professor; not, however, entirely in the tone 
of what follows: 

“ Unfortunately, however, what was no longer questioned or opposed, 
was unheeded and forgotten. The ages of darkness, spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual, were rapidly closing in on the European nations; the truths of revela¬ 
tion faded away before the dreams of superstition and the fictions of 
priestcraft; the mere externals of religion gradually superseded all its life 
and spirit, and the worship of the Almighty Creator, Redeemer, and Sanc¬ 
tifier of mankind, was well nigh merged in an idolatrous devotion to de¬ 
parted saints. Hence it was, that when the light of reviving intelligence 
cast its rays on these dark abuses, and men of reflection and discernment 
were fully roused to a sense of their bondage, and to the determination 
to cast off the degrading yoke, the illustrious individuals, whom God’s 
good Providence raised up to restore and purify the long-neglected faith, 
found themselves engaged in a far more extensive and arduous work than 
the Nicene bishops of old. The positive doctrines, once so fiercely op¬ 
posed by ancient heretics, and again in danger from reviving heresy, 
were of course to be clearly and definitely stated. But this was the least 
of their labours ; for the adversary with whom it was their lot to contend, 
left these points for the most part undisputed. She did not, after the 
manner of the ordinary heretic, wrest and distort and misinterpret Scrip¬ 
ture, while still strenuously appealing to its authority ; but she had done 
far more and far worse ; she had in a great measure suppressed Scripture 
itself, and superseded its sacred truths by a mass of unauthorised tra¬ 
ditions and superstitious inventions, which had for ages corrupted and 
disguised, and, as it were, overlain ‘ the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ They were therefore imperatively called upon to assert the su¬ 
preme and exclusive authority of inspired Scripture; and to enter then- 
decided negative and protest against every doctrine, which could not be 
fairly and legitimately traced to that sacred source. Thus the negative , 
the protesting , in common language the Protestant portion of their task, 
became their leading object; to this their highest energies were de¬ 
voted.”—pp. 5, 6. 

There is something very painful in the manner in which the 
professor speaks of the ages to which he owes his university, his 
college, and his professorship. Do ten centuries of heroes, saints 
and martyrs deserve no more respectful mention ? Only a few 
sentences after, the professor asks triumphantly , <( Then has our 
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Church been labouring under the blindness of confirmed delusion 
for more than two centuries and a half, till roused, &c. ? Surely 
if it be undoubted that the Church universal laboured under an 
almost total eclipse for a thousand years, is it impious to think 
that one small branch of it may have suffered a partial obscura¬ 
tion for exactly a quarter of that time? We cannot help ob¬ 
serving in this last quotation the two main ideas of the practical 
line taken by the professor: the one that the creeds are safe, and 
therefore need no longer be watched; the other that his chief 
function as a protestant is protesting, or negation. This duty he 
also considers much more arduous than the positive work of de¬ 
fending truth. One cannot but smile to think that Athanasius 
contra mundum had an easier task than Cranmer with Henry 
VIII. But if the professor does really think the defence of 
Catholic verities, and of the creeds especially, such easy work,— 
so much easier than protesting against what he thinks popish 
views,—let him, just by way of recreation, undertake the defence 
of the Athanasian Creed from opposition and subterfuge ; and as 
he will possibly consider the half of our English population, which 
does not receive that creed, wholly beneath his notice, we will 
not ask him to extend his labours beyond Oxford. We cannot, 
however, help fancying that the professor is saying “ Peace” to 
himself, when he suspects there is not peace. Else, why should 
he afterwards repeat his assurance that the creeds are safe, calling 
them “ the most venerable, the most indispensable, the most im¬ 
plicitly to be trusted, and , happily , the most implicitly trusted , of 
all primitive traditions?”—including, of course, the observance of 
Sunday, which some may think is in fact rather more implicitly 
trusted. 

We can hardly imagine that the professor can realize, we do not 
say the appearance which the line, or no line, he takes, must wear 
in the eyes of the public, for appearances, if they ended there, 
would be of little consequence; but the actual effect of that ap¬ 
pearance and its bearing on the cause of truth. We are persuaded 
better things of him than to believe that he would deliberately 
and designedly encourage the parties he does, and earn the praises 
he receives. Few men know how they look, or how their actions 
tell, as a whole. Could the professor see himself, as he most 
self-injuriously displays himself, he would revolt from the image. 
Children who are old enough and good enough to know how 
they ought to look, are sometimes taken to a looking-glass to 
show them the disfigurement produced on their little counte¬ 
nances by the passing storms of impatience or passion. We will 
take the liberty to hold up such a mirror to the professor, repeat¬ 
ing an assurance, that we do not hold it in the remotest degree a 
fair portraiture of him personally,—of his talents and views and 
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real intentions; but only of the line he takes, as it must neces¬ 
sarily appear to the world, which of course can only judge by 
what it sees. With a view therefore to discharging for the pro¬ 
fessor that friendly office the poet speaks of, 

“ Oh had some power the gift to gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us, 

we will avail ourselves of a homely but ancient licence and 
represent the appearances of this affair under the form of an 
Apologue. 

Growler and Fido. 

There was a certain squire who lived in an ancient manor house, 
had a great number of servants, and kept up very good house¬ 
keeping. Nothing could be more methodical than the family 
arrangements, or more convenient and complete than all the apart- 
ments and offices. Any one would say it was quite a pattern of 
what a gentleman’s house and gentleman’s establishment ought to 
be. But unluckily, from the building being rather adapted to 
ancient than modern usages, and from the number of unnecessary 
ins and outs, and dark corners and passages, and little doors and 
lattice windows, it was not easy to keep a perfect look out against 
thieves and pilferers, unless the servants choose to be continually 
patrolling, which they did not: and, as they say accidents will 
happen in the best regulated families, there was a good deal of 
purloining and waste in a small way, and occasionally more serious 
abstractions. So when the old house-dog died, the squire made 
special inquiries for an animal he could trust to secure his 
premises from these annoying depredations. Several were brought 
to him, and perhaps if he had been quite free to go by his own 
judgment, he would have made a different choice. But there was 
a strong party made in the kitchen for a particular dog, a quarter- 
bull we believe, whose look the squire did not like himself but 
as he thought the cooks and gardeners were more likely to under¬ 
stand it, he gave way, and the beast was installed in the great 
kennel, which was handsomely repaired and painted for its new 
tenant. Growler, for that was his name, and he was very proud 
of it, went in the kennel as natural as if he had been born there, 
and in less than five minutes was fast asleep, with just his nose 
out in the sunshine. 

After a time, however, the squire found things going on very 
little better, nay, he thought himself rather worse; though he was 
over persuaded by the butler and cook into thinking the dog of 
some service. It was evident there must be more mouths at work 
on the provisions than those of the household; the butchers and 
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baker’s bills were very very high: several times when the squire 
wanted an early dinner in a hurry, he found that yesterday’s sur- 
loin, or round, had quite disappeared; and once when he promised 
a fishing friend of his that he should have the drumsticks of yester¬ 
day’s turkey devilled for lunch, the servants were forced to confess 
that they did not know what had become of them. The wall-fruit 
always vanished as soon as it was ripe, which, as it only ripened 
once in three years, was not very encouraging. This did not look 
well for Growler: but what made the squire most question his effi¬ 
ciency, was the positive proofs and marks he saw of thieves having 
been about the premises. Once, while the squire was lying awake 
an hour after midnight, thinking how he could economize and put 
things on a safer footing, and fancying it must end in his selling 
the estate, he heard steps about, and looking out of his window 
he saw two men walking through his court-yard, just before the 
kennel, with sacks on their shoulders; and though he halloed to 
Growler, and fired a blunderbuss, the dog never showed himself, 
and the thieves were off with their booty before the squire had time 
to put on his small-clothes. One morning the grooms came to him 
in great alarm, with the news that three or four men had been in 
the stable and coach-house, and had carried away at least two 
quarters of oats, all the horse-cloths, and the best set of harness. 
The squire went to the place and found the thieves had got in at 
a window just over the kennel, and must have stood on the kennel 
to do so. He also found the tracks of a hand-cart within six 
inches of the mouth of the kennel. So of course Growler must 
have been either very sound asleep, or worse. The squire was 
very angry, especially when with some difficulty he had turned 
out Growler for inspection, and saw that he was so immensely 
fat that he could hardly do anything if he were ever so disposed 
to be useful. At first he was for sending Growler about his 
business, but the maid servants making intercession for him, and 
praising him particularly because he never disturbed them by 
barking when there was no occasion for it, he mitigated the punish¬ 
ment into half diet, and directed that Growler should have no 
dinner till further orders. The servants agreed. When however 
twelve o’clock came, it seemed so much a matter of course that a 
large dish of broken victuals should go out to Growler, that with¬ 
out thinking more about it the cook put it aside, and the kitchen 
maid took it, and Growler came out (the only occasion on which 
he ever did), and having licked the platter quite clean, went in 
again, walked round after his own tail three times, and then was 
sound asleep again. 

It may be easily supposed things went on much as usual after 
this; nay, by and by the squire heard that a gang of fellows from 
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a great town some way off, calculating on the unprotected state 
of his premises, were meeting every night at a public-house and 
arranging to clear him out entirely. They had taken measures of 
all the walls, and doors, and windows, and had tried every bar 
and bolt and fastening; and had ascertained exactly what there 
was worth stealing and where it was situated: and as for Growler, 
he had never interfered with their movements, and was not likely 
to do. 

Just at this time one of the squire’s pointers named Fido felt 
very uneasy at certain symptoms, and though he did not like to 
encroach on Growler’s province, yet could not help keeping a good 
look out. He had seen some fellows prowling about at dusk and 
knew they could be there for no good. So he took upon himself 
to institute a strict watch; and in as quiet a way as he could, he 
regularly went the round of the premises at certain hours, early and 
late, looking on all sides of him. Growler, who had never shown 
much symptom of feeling before, and passed for the most good- 
natured beast in the world, took offence at this, and wheuever Fido 
passed through the court, made a point of showing him a very clean 
and perfect row of teeth, which however Fido did not care for so 
long as he was doing his duty; and he never troubled himself to 
inquire how it was that Growler had all along appeared to take 
things so easy. 

One night Fido, having in the course of the day chanced to 
meet two very ill looking fellows, who offered him a piece of 
meat without any apparent reason for the civility, felt rather sus¬ 
picious, and was sleeping a sort of dog sleep in the cow-shed, 
when he heard men about. In a moment he broke his chain, 
bounded over a wall nearly seven feet high, and catching a 
glimpse of two men in the pantry whom he knew at once to be 
followers of the servant girls, filling their sacks with mutton, he 
made straight at them, with tvro or three barks that made the 
whole mansion ring again. They saw him coining and threw 
him down a piece of the prey; but saying to himself “ This may 
do for others, but it wont do for me,” Fido pinned one of them 
to the ground. Growler, whom there never had been any occa¬ 
sion to chain, hearing the noise, flew out, and attacked, not the 
robbers, but Fido, whom he seized by the throat. It was very 
hard work for Fido, as he had to keep down one robber and keep 
off the other, who had run away at first but took courage seeing 
his new ally. To be sure Growler being very fat and wheezy was 
soon blown, and Fido easily shook him off, but meanwhile the 
robbers escaped, leaving of course the mutton behind them, which 
Growler took under his special consideration and soon finished, 
while Fido was in pursuit of the fugitives. 
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The appearances which the scene of the fray presented in the. 
morning were so ambiguous, that each party in the house sus¬ 
pected whom they pleased. Fido with his broken chain came in 
for a good castigation from the cook, which he bore with won¬ 
derful patience, and was further secured to his quarters with a short 
length of heavy chain which the maids took for the purpose from 
behind the hall door. As Growler on the other hand was more 
stupid than usual next day, and, for the first time in the whole of 
his life, was off his feed at dinner time, it was settled in the kitchen 
that he must be ill with last night’s exertions in beating off Fido, 
or the robbers; and accordingly he was caressed, fondled and fed 
more than ever. On this he was greatly encouraged to distinguish 
himself still further, and soon carried his impudence to a pitch 
that led to his ruin. For perceiving that he still lay under his 
master’s suspicions, one day as the squire was walking uncon¬ 
cernedly through the court, Growler could not restrain his temper, 
and flying out upon him, bit him in the leg. The result of which 
freak was that Growler that same day made his exit from the 
squire’s service in a manner much more summary than graceful. 

We entreat that what we have said may not be understood 
applying personally to Dr. Faussett, but to his public doings and 
omissions as Margaret Professor. If what we have said, hastily 
and perhaps in some respects unadvisedly, shall seem to imply an 
unfavorable opinion of his temper, or his discretion, or his sense 
of justice, we regret it, for it is more than we intend, or have any 
right to intend. But he must consider that a man, in a very re¬ 
sponsible and almost authoritative situation, to which he is fairly 
competent by his views and his talents, as we cannot doubt the 
professor to be, who for so many years does not come forward at 
all, except on one or two occasions when urged out of his course 
by public clamour, and possibly by some extraordinary stimulus 
within his own mind, and who then only appears, rightly or 
wrongly, in a hostile position; who moreover has latterly come 
forward with all his weight, and with unmixed hostility against a 
body of writers, with whom he is aware and even admits, that he 
agrees more than with any other body, such a man is likely not to 
do himself justice. He has not done justice either to his view’s, 
his feelings, or his talents. It is the commonest thing in the 
world for men not to do so; and especially does it seem the com¬ 
mon penalty of an excessive sense of difficulties, and of an indis¬ 
position to take an active decided line. It is so in many situations. 
A too private sovereign often employs harsh ministers ; and an un¬ 
business-like landowner, extortionate agents ; a quiet citizen who 
once in his life assumes the politician is almost certain to make 
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himself ridiculous ; an inactive magistrate, when he does act on 
the spur of some peculiar occasion is likely enough, be he ever so 
just and good-natured a man, to exceed his powers, bring himself 
before the Queen’s Bench, and get shown up all over the country 
as a monster of oppression. Regular activity imparts the secret 
of moderation, and enables men to act like themselves and be 
themselves on all occasions. They who act by fits and starts, 
and only when excited, i. e. only when under some strong and 
temporary feeling, of course know no mean, and exhibit themselves 
as mere impersonations of that feeling, however unwonted it may 
be to them, leaving the best parts of their character unused and 
unseen. 

We shall not regret either the asperity which the Professor as¬ 
sumes to us, or that of which we shall possibly appear guilty to¬ 
wards him, if the result shall be that he feels himself pledged by 
the one, and goaded by the other, to attempt a more consistent, 
regular, complete, definite and positive line of exertion. He may 
possibly find himself still nearer in his views than he now is, and 
at least will learn the difficulties of such a line. That he has be¬ 
fore him the vision of such a line is evident, as from other pas¬ 
sages in his sermons, so especially from one in the opening of his 
“ Revival of Popery,” which we cannot forbear recalling to his 
remembrance, with the grave memento that three more years of 
precious time have rolled over this busy, changing, darkening 
world, since the words were uttered. 

“ Now there are notoriously existing among us a large and influential 
body of Christians, consisting, chiefly, of the dissenting Sects, which 
fell into schism at or near the period of the Reformation; of those other 
denominations which have more recently seceded from the Church; and, 
unhappily we may add, of those also, who, though nominally members 
of the Church of England, have in some measure adopted Sectarian 
views. All these persons, however widely they may differ from each 
other on many points, naturally constitute but one class, as far as con¬ 
cerns the matter now before us : viz. that of those who despise or lightly 
regard Ecclesiastical Authority and Christian Unity, the claims of an 
Apostolical Episcopacy, the Divine commission of the Christian Priest¬ 
hood; who neglect the guidance of their appointed pastors, put no faith 
in their exclusive importance as the ministers and stewards of God’s holy 
mysteries, and, by a chain of consequences as necessary as it is deplo¬ 
rable, degrade the Sacraments themselves to a corresponding level; either 
regarding them merely as initiatory and commemorative rites, or, at the 
best, losing more or less of their implicit reliance on them as the seals 
of the Christian Covenant—the efficacious means of grace and salvation. 
On the other hand, while they thus undervalue the authority and import¬ 
ance of the Church, they as proudly exalt their own, claiming the un¬ 
limited exercise of private judgment in the interpretation of Scripture, 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. R 
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and maintaining tbe undoubted capacity for such judgment in all ordinary 
Christians. 

“ With what prospect of success, it may well be asked, could the 
advocate of such views as these enter the lists of controversy with the 
subtle Romanist? Amid all the errors and corruptions of Popery, enor¬ 
mous as they are, she has not absolutely failed to retain a portion of 
truth; and this truth, abused though it be in her hands to the purposes 
of sacerdotal influence, and disguised and distorted by superstition, is 
precisely that which, when skilfully displayed, is calculated to put to 
shame and confusion the impugners of ecclesiastical authority, tbe de- 
spisers of the ministerial functions, and the desecrators of the sacraments. 
In fact, the arrogant claims to independent judgment in religious matters, 
however vaunted in theory, are ever repudiated by the general practice 
of mankind, and are utterly inconsistent with the wants and weaknesses 
of our common nature. The great bulk of every community notoriously 
consists of those who, from youth, or defective education, or weakness of 
judgment, or engrossing avocations, or other causes which need no far¬ 
ther enumeration, are utterly incapacitated for originating and completing 
their religious inquiries for themselves. Authority of some description 
or other is their sole dependence:—in matters of such high interest as 
the awful alternatives of a future state, they cannot rest till they have 
reposed their confidence somewhere. And if the legitimate claim to 
their religious trust be coldly withheld, or, at the most, indecisively pro¬ 
posed to them, their most natural refuge is in the bosom of that which 
assumes to itself the character of an Infallible Church. 

“ The folly and the danger of the latitudinarian and schismatical irre¬ 
gularities thus unhappily characteristic of our Church and country, have 
been from time to time powerfully exposed by the zeal and learning of 
her members, and sounder views of Christian Unity, Ecclesiastical Sub¬ 
ordination, the Ministerial Office, the Sacramental Ordinances, and other 
strictly Catholic principles, have been in some degree rescued from the 
almost general neglect and obloquy to which the spirit of a thoughtless 
and licentious age had consigned them. And still more recently it has 
fallen to our lot to witness—and God grant, that notwithstanding present 
untoward appearances, we may even yet deem it our happiness and pri¬ 
vilege to have witnessed—a combination of talent and learning and 
industry, directed to the same important objects with a zeal and devoted¬ 
ness worthy of the purest ages of Christianity.”—pp. 9—12. 

So far so good. Let the Professor try to do that which he 
believes the writers he speaks of have tried zealously but unsuc¬ 
cessfully. He thinks they have set out too impetuously, and 
swerved from the right road, or gone too far. Let him show it 
by example as well as by assertion. But let him aim at such a 
practical manifestation of truth as shall really compete with the 
systems of the day. He has protested against every existing, 
living and spreading set of views, whether in or out of the 
English Church. Whatever lives and moves he has denounced. 
It remains for him to teach us that which shall take the place of 
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all these counterfeits, and to change his rod into the serpent that 
shall swallow up all the serpents of the magicians. Let him per¬ 
suade to truth, as well as convict of error. If he succeeds, we 
shall perhaps be found in his ranks. If he finds that it is impos¬ 
sible to stir this way without danger, and that way without sacri¬ 
fice; that in order to resist as much as is necessary, he must 
move more than is pleasant; that he must impinge on such an 
obstruction, strain such a point, grieve such a party, offend such 
a conscience, endanger such a support, reject such an ally, relin¬ 
quish such a defence, tolerate such an opinion,—that in a word 
he is embarking on a sea of uncertainty and toil;—he will perhaps 
either arrive at the conclusion that the Church has come,^f one 
may so say it, to a dead lock, and nothing is to be done but to sit 
still with folded arms, till the Church of England is finally choked 
by the surrounding and thriving weeds of heresy and schism; or 
as a last resource,—a choice of evils,—he will possibly end with 
embracing these theological opinions, which he now says “ the 
zealous advocate of Catholicity is employing all the arts of mis¬ 
directed ingenuity to reconcile with a conscientious subscription 
to our Protestant Articles.” 
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Archdeacon Thorp, of Bristol, has published two Charges delivered in 1839 
and 1840. They embrace the subjects of Cathedral Chapters, Rural Chapters, 
Church Discipline, Church Independence, the Tithe Commutation Act, and 
Church Rates; and contain an excellent suggestion on the union of the Five 
Church Societies into a Church Union Society. 

Dr. Pusey has published a Sermon, preached in Bristol, (Rivingtons,) under 
the title of “ Christ the Source and Rule of Christian Love.” 

The learned Dr. Todd has published a literary curiosity (Dublin Univ. 
Press), “The Last Age of the Church,” by John Wycliffe, the morning star of 
the Reformation. 

Mr. Collison, of St. John’s, Cambridge, has published (Rivingtons) a tem¬ 
perate and successful “ Vindication of the Anglican Reformers” from the well- 
meant calumnies of Professor Scholefield. 

Mr. Beaufort’s Norrisian Essay on “ Scripture sufficient without Tradition” 
(J. W. Parker), is a careful, learned, temperate, and well-reasoned essay on 
the important subject which it undertakes. It is singular that the same 
general subject has been proposed for one of the Oxford Theological prizes of 
the year, which has been gained by the Rev. M. Pattison, Fellow of Lincoln 
College. These prizes are not ordinarily published, but the character of Mr. 
Pattison’s mind, as seen in a work which we have reviewed above, is sufficient 
to assure us of the clearness and critical acumen with which he would treat 
such an argument. 

“ A Letter to the Warden of Wadham on the Oxford System of Education,” 
(Vincent, Oxford,) is the work of a person who has evidently thought a good 
deal on the subject, and does not write at random. 

The Bishop of Nova Scotia has published a Sermon in behalf of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Mr. Hussey, Censor of Christ Church, a 
University Sermon on “ The Great Contest,” preached on Easterday; and Mr. 
Sibthorp, a University Sermon on St. Mark’s, under the title of “ The Claims 
of the Catholic Church;”—both excellent; the latter especially interesting 
from its subject;—Mr. C. Marriott,another University Sermon on St. Barnabas, 
on “The Church’s Instruments for the Work of the Holy Spirit;” Archdeacon 
Thorp, an impressive University Sermon, called “The Student’s Walk;” Mr. 
Ram, a Visitation Sermon atTowcaster; Mr. Tarbutt, a Sermon on the Ob¬ 
servance of Lent; Mr. Scott, a Sermon on Christian Quietness, by way of 
warning against so-called Revivals of Religion. 
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It is with melancholy satisfaction that we have received, in a collected 
form, the late Mr. Davison’s “Occasional Publications” (Rivingtons); satis¬ 
faction, that so many papers can be traced to him on theological and other 
subjects; deep regret, that his pastoral labours hindered the gifted author from 
leaving us further memorials of his faith and wisdom. 

“ Principles of Natural Education, by Rev. H. Hopwood,” (Burns,) is an 
examination of the views of “ the state-educationists,” with the main object 
of pointing out what is good in them, and developing it into something more 
definite and real than they present. The idea is philosophical and valuable, 
and it is well brought out. 

“ Hints to Teachers in National Schools,” by the same author, (Burns), is a 
useful little selection of remarks and hints from some authors of name on the 
subject of education. There is much in it that is highly interesting; for on no 
subject has there been more ingenuity elicited than on education. The writer 
notices, with respect to some of these authors, their sad want of “definite 
Christian principles.” If it had been possible, (which perhaps it was not), the 
book would have been made much more valuable by being compiled more from 
sources not thus objectionable. 

“ The History of a Pocket Prayer Book, written by itself,” (Philadelphia), 
collects under that fictitious form a great number of facts and true narratives; 
and shows how wide and how deep church principles are taking root in the 
United States. 

“ The careless Christian reminded of his Privileges, warned of his Danger, 
and urged to repent without delay,” by the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, (Riving¬ 
tons), is written in a serious practical style, and more sound and faithful in its 
doctrine than many publications on the subject. 

Mr. Cyril Hutchinson’s “ Plain Sermons on the Church Ministry and Sacra¬ 
ments,” (Cleaver), are clear and plain spoken discourses, designed to prove 
the danger of slighting these means of grace. 

Mr. Woodward writes on “ The Amusements of the World” (Duncan and 
Malcolm) in a style almost amusing enough to be a fair substitute for them. 
Far be it from us to tolerate anything so utterly out of the control of the 
Church as the theatre in its present state, but we cannot agree with Mr. Wood¬ 
ward when he says, that if he had an acquaintance, a most exalted character, 
as near Christian perfection as a man can be, he would mentally pass a lighter 
judgment on him if he heard that he had “committed some desperate act of 
flagrant open sin,” than if he heard that “ a character of the same high stamp” 
had “ with all sobriety and decorum, presented himself at the theatre.” How¬ 
ever he does not always speak in this tone. 

“Your Life, by an Ex-Dissenter,” (Fraser), is in substance a comparative 
history of the Church of England, and Dissent, for the last century, leading to 
the condemnation of the latter. It is a mixed and rambling production, run¬ 
ning too much on statistics to be always interesting; but contains many good 
observations. 

Mr. Fulford has published a very interesting Essay on “The Progress of the 
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Reformation in England/’ (Rivingtons), likely to do great service by exposing 
some popular errors on that subject. 

The Bishop of Chester has published a Charge, in which, amongst other 
topics, he urges on Dissenters “ the Church, which authority has accredited, 
antiquity bequeathed, and the judgment of succeeding ages sanctioned.” 

A volume of Sermons by the Rev. T. T. Smith (Hatchard) appears both sound 
and practical. 

Mr. Tate’s “Continuous History of St. Paul” (Longman) is drawn up 
on the basis of Paley’s “ Horae Paulinae,” and is intended to exhibit clearly 
the series and succession of St. Paul’s labours and writings. 

The excellent Bishop Mant has finished his elaborate work on “ The 
History of the Church of Ireland’' (Parker). The author has adopted the most 
useful mode of writing history, that of incorporating original documents into 
his text. 

We do not mean to express our assent to the principles or views of Dean 
Waddington’s “History of the Reformation on the Continent” (Duncan and 
Malcolm), but it is impossible to speak otherwise than respectfully of a work 
which has employed an able man through “ seven assiduous years.” 

“ Sephardim,” or “A History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, by James 
Finn,” (Rivingtons,) is learned, yet in a popular and attractive form. 

“The Canons of the Apostles” are, we are glad to see, published in a 
separate form, (Parker, Oxford,) with the translation and notes of Johnson. 

Mr. Freeman’s “ Church Principles, as bearing on certain Statutes of the 
University of Cambridge,” is a sound-principled pamphlet, with the motto, 
“ Ne divagentur Scholares ad Ecclesias parochiales.” 

The Rev. Johnson Grant’s “Sketches in Divinity” (Hatchard) are answers 
to three hundred questions published at Cambridge as specimens of examina¬ 
tion for Orders. They are carefully done, and will furnish the student with 
much information on the subjects of which they treat, though we cannot follow 
the author in all he says about the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Trench’s “ Notes on the Parables ” (J. W. Parker) are, like every thing 
he writes, interesting, erudite, and instructive. He has “ determined to use 
very sparingly” the materials which he “found ready to his hand, and rather 
to make an independent gathering of his own, however small it might prove, 
than to enter upon other men’s labours.” 

Mr. Parker (Oxford) has added to his excellent series of publications, Ham¬ 
mond’s “Parsenesis;” Jones’s (of Nayland) “Letters from a Tutor to his 
Pupils,” edited by “ E. C.” and dated “ Eton;” Sherlock’s “ Practical Chris¬ 
tian,” a devotional work especially to be recommended; and Spelman’s 
“ Churches not to be violated.” Also, an instructive “ Inquiry into the Mode 
of distributing the Holy Communion in the Church of England and Ireland,” 
by Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite ; and “ A Book of Family or Private Prayer,” by 
Rev. H. K. Cornish, which will be acceptable to many persons. 

We had intended before this to announce the commencement of the publi¬ 
cations forming the “ Anglo-Catholic Library” (Parker, Oxford). It has begun 
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with three volumes of Bishop Andrews’s Sermons, edited with great care and 
accuracy by Mr. Wilson of Magdalen College. We understand Bramhall’s 
Works, a translation of Bull’s Harmonia, and Courrayer’s Defence of English 
Ordinations, are in course of preparation. 

Among reprints of old divinity are two excellent Tracts by Thorndike; one 
“Of the Government of Churches,” edited by Rev. D. Lewis, (Stewart); the 
other on “The Right of the Church in a Christian State” (Cleaver), by the 
Rev. J. Brewer. Also of Bishop Ken’s “Pastoral Letter and Sermon on 
Daniel” (Wertheim); and of Mede’s “Three Discourses on the Church and 
Offertory” (Burns). There have also come out Bishop Patrick on “The Work 
of the Ministry,” edited by the Rev. W. B. Hawkins, (Rivingtons); and Bishop 
Montague’s “ Articles of Inquiry,” (Rivingtons), with an interesting memoir, 
and notes. 

We are glad to see a reprint also of Lawrence’s “Lay Baptism invalid” 
(Burns), edited by Mr. Scott, of Hoxton. 

Of the Englishman’s Library (Burns) has appeared, Mr. Paget’s instructive 
and excellent “Tales of the Village,” Parts I. and II.; Dean Howard’s “ Scrip¬ 
ture History of the New Testamentand “ Charles Lever,” another of Mr. 
Gresley’s clever productions. The 18th No. of this collection is a reprint of 
“The Art of Contentment,” a series of meditations for those who are suffering 
or feeling disappointment, by Lady Pakington, the reputed author of The Whole 
Duty of Man; edited by the Rev. W. Pridden. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Bosanquet’s “ Rights of the Poor” (Burns) 
has already appeared in this Review. Those who perused so much of it will 
need no recommendation of it in its new and enlarged form. 

“ Home Discipline by a Mother” (Burns) is a thoughtful little work, and 
will suggest thoughts to others, for which they will thank the authoress. The 
subjects of which it treats will best be seen by the headings of some of the 
chapters; such as, “ the Government of Servants, and other Dependents; ” 
“General Arrangement of a Family;” and “Home Duties as taking Prece¬ 
dence of Public.” 

Mr. Parkinson on “ The Present Condition of the Labouring Poor in Man¬ 
chester” (Simpkin and Marshall), is the pamphlet of a person who writes from 
what he sees and knows, and who combines knowledge with good principle. 

We cannot give the reader a clearer notion of “ Anti-Popery, a new edition 
altered and amended by John Rogers,” (Simpkin and Marshall,) than by 
stating his opinion, that certain divines are “ endeavouring to bring a dark 
papal cloud athwart our clear and bright Protestant firmament, by circulating 
the Oxford Tracts, or rather Oxford Trash.”—p. 37. Also, he writes “ su- 
prematy and primaty for supremacy and primacy, as more musical and more 
etymological.”—p. 61. Nor “ could he well avoid coining the word secundaty ,” 
which “ comes regularly from secundus, as primaty from primus .”—p. 309 . 

We are glad to find from the Pastoral Letter of Mr. Boyd, of St. John’s, 
Philadelphia, with the authorities he brings from bishops of his Church, that our 
American brethren are beginning a movement against the system of pew rent*. 
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“ The Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England ” (Burns), conveys in¬ 
struction upon the subjects which it treats in an attractive, because in a 
devotional and affectionate tone. “The Mother of St. Augustine” is another 
of the little works which Mr. Burns has so seasonably furnished for young 
people. 

An excellent Essay upon the “ True Character of the Scripture Work of 
Mercy” has been published by “ A Clergyman of the Archdeaconry of Dorset,” 
under the title of “ A Hospital is a Religious Institution.” 

“ One Tract more, or the System illustrated by the Tracts for the Times 
externally regarded, by a Layman,” (Rivingtons,) will repay an attentive 
perusal. 

Of Mr. H. E. Head’s “ Sermons on the First Principles of the Oracles of 
God,” (Palmer and Son), it may be enough to observe, that he denies not only 
the Eternal Sonship of the Word, but even that the Word is Son in any real 
sense whatever. 

Mr. W. Harness, the author of Four Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on the subject, “ The Image of God in the Soul of Man,” (Ri¬ 
vingtons), appears to us to treat of that first creation of man, the divine attri¬ 
bute of love, and the human instinct of benevolence, too exclusively of other 
parts both of the revealed word, and of human nature. In Five Sermons, on 
the parable of the “ Rich Man and Lazarus,” preached before the University 
of Cambridge, by the Rev. J. Hildyard, (Rivingtons), the author has intro¬ 
duced under that awful subject a great deal that is sound and useful, written in 
a serious style. 

“ Pastoral Addresses,” by the late Bishop of Chichester, (J. W. Parker), is a 
valuable collection of Charges, Letters, and Sermons of that lamented prelate. 

“ Sermons on the Seven Churches of Asia, and other subjects,” by the late 
Mr. Carr, of Southborough, (Dalton), is a publication much to be regretted. 
There are many things, both in the matter and in the style, which one can 
hardly suppose the writer would deliberately print and publish, and which it is 
painful to think were ever even spoken. Some of the worst peculiarities of 
the Jacob Abbot school, and worse even than they, are here to be found. For 
example, “ Our blessed Lord himself does not appear to have been a man of 
strong nerve;”—“ If this were the day of visions, and one of you saw Christ, in 
a vision, making at you with a sharp sword, &c.;” soon after, “ Christ is well 
pleased, 1 am assured , with our creeds and articles of religion—“ that it is 
his last effort., is evident from what he (Christ) says about supper-time — 
“ even Christ himself said, Why call ye me good ? Can they then be blameless 
who deify and canonize men into such objects of veneration as to make them 
almost worshipped—“ as if he (Christ) said, ‘ I am glad you respect the name 
of a Christian, that is something ,’ &c.—“after an interval which gave Jesus 
an opportunity of showing much love to them all,” &c. 

The 4th No. of the Publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society is an 
essay on the application of Heraldry to the illustration of various University 
and Collegiate Antiquities, by H. A. Woodhara, Esq., A.B. 
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In the May Number of the Christian Miscellany our readers will find three 
most interesting lectures by the Rev. John Jebb on the Cathedral Service,—its 
history, and rationale; with suggestions for its proper performance. 

“The Lyra, or Sacred Songs, the words taken chiefly from the Lyra Apos- 
tolica,” (Bates), is a collection of airs, some original, and some adapted from 
German and other composers. Several of the originals are very sweet and 
suitable. The Morning and Evening may be singled out as most likely to be 
generally pleasing. The others have considerable merit, but are more difficult. 
The airs taken from foreign composers are melodious and well adapted; though 
perhaps we should say that some of them do not quite come up to the serious 
tone of the words. 

The Rev. Samuel Rickards has published, with an especial view to a rural 
congregation, “ Selections from the Prayer-Book Versions of the Psalms,” 
(Rivingtons), adapted to the services of the Church, and the different seasons 
of the Christian year. The Psalms are selected, and the tunes from our old 
English Psalmody appropriated to them, with carefulness and skill. With a 
view to the object of the work it is cheap, and easy of use. 

Mr. Ogle's “ Mariamne, an Historical Novel of Palestine,” (Fraser,) lias pre¬ 
fixed to it a flattering recommendation from Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Alison's meritorious object, in his u Principles of Population,'’ (Cadell,) 
is to “ illustrate the intentions of God in the moral works of nature,” and to 
deduce from statistical, geographical, and economical considerations, “ the 
principles of supreme wisdom, human corruption, spiritual regeneration, and 
Christian charity.” 

Dr. Silver’s “ Second Letter to Sir R. H.Inglis on the Origin and Importance 
of the Church Rate” (Rivingtons), is one of the most learned pamphlets we 
have met with a long while. 

Le Keux’s “ Memorials of Cambridge” continue. The new Numbers, from 
the tenth to the fifteenth, contain views and antiquities of C.C. College, Trinity 
Hall, and Sidney Sussex College; and of Great St. Mary’s, with several other 
parishes. 

We do not profess to agree with all the sentiments entertained by the author 
of “ Pastoral Annals” (Seeley and Burnside), but they are written by a person 
of independent mind, though not of the most fastidious taste. 

Mr. Gillmour’s “Unity of the Church” (Rivingtons) is an impressive and 
forcible essay on a subject which will, we trust, attract more and more the 
anxious attention of all Christian denominations, and, not the least, members 
of the Church itself. 

We have received a number of excellent Tracts from the New York Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Tract Society. By-the-bye, we are glad to have the great 
authority of Dr. Mac Vickar’s opinion against some of the words which go to 
make up this composite title. “ For the legal style and designation of the 
'Church in America,’’ lie says, “ we are indebted, partly to the necessity of dis¬ 
criminating among the endless divisions of Christians in this country, as well as 
perhaps to some want of true Churchmanship in those who first adopted it.” 

NO. LIX.—JULY, 1841. S 
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We have to notice a useful series of “ Questions and Answers on the Church 
Catechism/' by Mr. Sandford, (Ilivingtons). And another of the same cha¬ 
racter, under the title of “ A Manual of Christian Doctrine/' (Burns,) by the 
Rev. John James. 

Two very graphic and effective exposures have appeared of the mode in which 
Church-Building and Repairs are at present conducted (Burns); one by Mr. 
Paget, under the title of “ St. Antholin’s;" the other is anonymous, and is called 
“ The Church Committee, or an Incident in the Life of Mr. John Wilful." 

“ Difficulties of Elementary Geometry, especially those which concern the 
straight Line, the Plane, and the Theory of Parallels, by F. W. Newman, for¬ 
merly Fellow of Balliol College," (Ball and Co.) is an ingenious attempt 
to suggest a basis for geometrical proof, more axiomatic than that adopted 
in Euclid’s Elements. With this view the author, whose high mathematical 
talent is well known to his contemporaries at the University, does not scruple 
to introduce the idea of motion and the doctrine of limits into his definitions, 
though aware of the objections to which, at first sight, such a method is exposed. 

“ Sacred Poems," by the Rev. J. Gorle, (Rivingtons), are the production 
of a cultivated mind, and contain much finished versification. 

The known history of the Nestorians appears to us fully to account for their 
present condition, without having recourse to Dr. Asahel Grant’s hypothesis that 
they are the Lost Tribes. Possibly this writer's prepossessions may have helped 
him to this conclusion. “ They have," he says, “ broad common ground with 
Protestant Christians, so that not inappropriately they have been called the 
Protestants of Asia." 

A layman has published what he calls “ The Bishop. A Series of Letters to 
a newly-created Prelate," (How and Parsons). Being advice to a bishop, the 
cover is adorned with a splendid mitre; and being written by one man, the 
motto in the title-page is, “ The opinion of the many possesses great value." 
The writer also suggests that as bishops are appointed by laymen, therefore 
laymen are their proper advisers, on the principle that it is not a jury of cooks, 
but the guests, who pronounce whether a dinner has been well dressed. The 
writer gives “his friend" much the same advice that all the world has been 
favouring bishops with for the last fifty years and longer,—that they must not 
make their sons tuft-hunters, &c.; and then says that converting the maxim 
u pracipere laudando ,” he has offered a tribute of applause in the guise of precept. 
As the letters vrere entirely private and confidential in the first instance, they 
were written in sentences of the length of a page, with abundance of illustration 
and oratorical ornament. Having been so written, of course they were pub¬ 
lished, contrary, however, to a rule the writer himself lays down that “a concio 
ad clerum must not become a concio ad populum .’' 

“ A Winter in the Azores,” by J. Bullar, M.D. and H. Bullar, of Lincoln's 
Inn, (Van Voorst), is written in a light amusing style, with numerous pretty 
sketches, both by pencil and pen. It gives a pleasant account of the people, 
and describes their religious customs with as much sympathy as one expects 
from a good-natured traveller of the liberal school. 
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“ A History of British Star-Fishes,” by Edward Forbes, Esq. (Van Voorst), 
discloses a world of wonders round our shores. The illustrations, in which 
fancy is made to lighten science, are very beautiful. 

“ Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister,” by Catharine Taylor, (Murray), 
a mere traveller’s note-book, not much illumined by sentiment. Speaking of 
the splendid decorations of the tomb of Borromeo, she makes the following 
singular remark: “ These riches seem indeed ill to accord with the memory of 
one whose life was devoted to acts of mercy and benevolence, and whose days 
were spent in self-denial and humiliation.” Has this lady ever read the 
Beatitudes ? 

“ One Hundred Sonnets,” translated from Petrarch, with the original and 
notes, by Susan Wollaston, (Bull), are at once elegant as compositions, and 
useful for Italian students; but we cannot prevail on ourselves to be patient 
with a poet whose genius is dedicated to the praises of another man’s wife, 
whom, by-the-bye, suitably enough, he fell in love with in church on Good 
Friday. 

“ Poems by Lady Flora Hastings” (Blackwood) is really a beautiful volume, 
and speaks as pleasingly for the religious feeling as for the talent of the la¬ 
mented writer. 

Sir A. Croke’s “ Progress of Idolatry, and other Poems,” (Rivingtons,) are 
written at once with learning and classical taste. However, we like the poetry 
better than the theology. 

‘‘The Selwood Wreath” (Burns) is a collection of poems from one neigh¬ 
bourhood, forming an agreeable memento of the parties concerned in it. They 
are written with much religious and amiable feeling, and are not ambitious of 
any extended celebrity. 

An elegant edition of Bishop Heber’s Poems (Murray) has been published 
in one volume. 

“ Athanasion, an Ode by A. C. Coxe,” (Hertford, America,) is a poem of 
much merit, and more promise. 

Mr. Hankinson’s “ Ministry of Angels, a Seatonian Poem,” (J. W. Parker), 
evidences abundant power of versification and elegance of thought; but one 
marvels how any one should treat the very sacred subjects which are intro¬ 
duced with so little sobriety and reverence as is here shown, e. g. 

“ There be Four, standing by the Throne, 

Nearest of living things; 

Within the rim of the rainbow zone, 

They catch its emerald tints upon 
The snow of their folded wings.” 

Is St. John’s heaven a romance or fairy tale, to be celebrated in ballad-metre ? 

The Camden Society at Cambridge, amongst other valuable services to the 
cause of sacred architecture, has published some useful Directions to Church¬ 
wardens, which should be circulated to every parish in the kingdom. We have, 
however, two objections to make. The first is a matter of taste. We do not think 
that stone is beyond doubt the best paving for churches. For our part we like 
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coloured tiles, which are getting cheaper every day, quite as well. The other 
is a more important affair. It is most dangerous to attempt the cure of damp 
by clearing away the earth from the foundations of churches. In half-, -dozen 
instances, recently, within our knowledge, this proceeding has been followed by 
the spreading of the walls, the earth having, as it afterwards appeared, done 
the duty of a buttress. Our churches were built in days when people did not 
care for damp, and built their own houses half underground. From inspection 
we are able to say that it was common to build village churches thus: an ex¬ 
cavation was made the size of the church, one or two or three feet deep; the 
foundations were laid not much below the inner surface, and against the side 
of the excavation. In such cases, instead of the earth having accumulated 
against the wall, it will be found that the outer face of the wall to that height 
never was above ground, and accordingly was not finished. At least let not 
the earth be removed without the advice and assistance of an experienced 
architect. 

The following has been sent to us as an illustration of our remarks in the 
last Number on Religious Advertisements. It is without parallel. 

“Newly Invented Wafers, neatly coloured, containing fifty various Scrip¬ 
ture Texts, Maxims, Admonitions, and Appeals. 

“ The publisher has spared neither time, trouble, nor expense, in preparing 
these Wafers, and trusts that by a general circulation, they will tend greatly to 
encourage the Christian, impart a word of consolation to the afflicted, admonish 
the careless professor, and warn the impenitent sinner. 

“ They possess many advantages beyond any article in present use; require 
only to be moistened on one side, and gently pressed, are considerably cheaper 
than sealing-wax, and the mottoes being short, and impressive, are more liable 
to be read and remembered than a tract. 

“ Sold by-, Paternoster-row, and all booksellers, at the low rate of 3d. 

per 100 ; and sent, post-free, at 4d. per 100 ; or 300 for 10d., if the cash is 
enclosed to-, Essex. 

“ All true Christians should immediately forward their orders, and use 
these wafers, without delay, and thus assist in disseminating gospel truths and 
religious precepts throughout the world. 

“ ‘As ye have opportunity do good unto all men.’—Gal. v. 10.” 
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